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AUTHOR’S FOREWORl^ 

I, like most men of my age whose fathers had been in the 
Army, was brought up on the stories and traditions of the 
Crimea and the Indian Mutiny, and had known in the sere 
and yellow so many of the heroes thereof. Because of this, 
because the Crimean Campaign is often quoted and entirely 
misunderstood by the more casual of those who do refer to 
it, and because many have been kind enough to appreciate 
my Indian Mutiny in Perspective, I have ventured on a 
somewhat similar presentment, not of the Crimea alone, but 
of all the incidents and theatres of that war, of which the 
Crimea was only a portion, if the major portion. For instance 
there is the campaign on the Danube, with which British 
names are honourably connected; the famous defence of 
Kars, in which a small group of British officers helped and 
drove the Turks; and two great armadas that swept the Baltic 
to within a few miles of St. Petersburg, one in 1854, the other 
in 1855. 

There is a wealth of history on the subject, mostly forgotten : 
Kinglake first and foremost; several books from the pen 
of Billy Russell of The Times, and then the effective histories 
of soldiers who took part, such as Sir Edward Hamley and 
Sir John Adye (as they were later) ; countless reminiscences 
with local colour that is lost by the historian; Colonel 
Jocelyn’s History of the Royal Artillery, Crimean Period — very 
well mapped; the Russian story edited - and not, as many 
think, written - by the famous Todleben. The French work 
of Rouget, with the inner history of the Emperor’s letters that 
Kinglake makes use of in his later volumes, is another full 
story of its kind. 

Last year we had a charming book of letter and journal, 
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With the Guards We Shall Go, which showed a regimental 

drama and tragedy, after lying by for years. 

But the Crimea is eighty years away; we have seen the World 
War since then, and know, or should know, something more 
of that terrible and apparently eternal world plague that sets 
cannon roaring and bombs falling. Yet the story of The 
Crimea in Perspective is full of the old lessons that we live to 
forget, and full of traditions that we should remember, rather 
than, as explained hereafter, those few months of misery 
which followed the early victories, but which were soon wiped 

out. 

Incidentally all the historian’s work which the public forget, 
remembering only the ignorant clamour of the Press of the 
day, points to the fact that Lord Raglan, the British Com¬ 
mander whom cholera claimed finally before the day of victory, 
was one of the greatest characters that have ever graced the 

Army. 



CHAPTER I 


THE NEAR-EASTERN IMBROGLIO 


The Crimean legends - Turkey, the Powers, and the Holy Pbcea The 
drift towards war - The Tsar’s envoy - The BnUsh Cabinet - The needs 
and actions of the Emperor of the French - The Russian fleet m the 

Tlaltic 


The Crimean Legends 

The great epic episode for the English during the nineteenth 
century^ was undoubtedly the Eastern Campaign, to' give it its 
official title, and the Russian War, popularly known as The 
Crimea. Neither the five great Indian Campaigns of 1839- 
49 nor the Indian Mutiny so swept English sentiment and 
sympathy, or to anything like the same extent remained in 
men’s minds, and that without reference to either perspective 

or accuracy. 

So much is this the case, that hardly a writer of leaders on 
war and Continental affairs to-day, from Viscount Snowden 
downwards, but must make some inaccurate and misleading 
reference to it. It is not out of place, therefore, to try and look 
back on it in its proper perspective. The campaign is not 
represented by the memory of two months’ misery on the 
Chersonese uplands after the soldiers’ battle of Inkerman and 
the great storm that destroyed twenty-one vessels carrying 
the army’s winter clothing and the horses’ forage. Neither 
is it represented by the Government, nor its failure to organize 
the evacuation of their sick' nor by the marvels worked by 
that somewhat difficult character, and exponent of the newly 
rising civil art of hospital nursing, Florence Nightingale. 

The memory of this campaign, as an epic, is due to several 

^ After of course the Peninsula and Waterloo. 
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causes of somewhat psychological interest. First the fact 
that peace, outside India, and the few British corps then 
stationed there, had endured, so far as England was concerned, 
for forty years. Almost all the soldiers who had spent their 
years in the French wars in keeping themselves and their men 
alive and fit in the field had passed away, or, at any rate, had 
passed from the Army. A very few remained who had served 
as ensign and cornet in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, some¬ 
what sarcastically termed, in the Service jargon of the day, 
‘Peninsula Heroes.’ Further, the inclusion in the forces of 
this campaign of the Guards and those corps such as the 
‘Greys’ who rarely left England, as well as most of the cavalry, 
brought the tragedy and drama of war home to the county 
families, as the hard-fought battles of the two Sikh Wars had 
failed to do, but much as Waterloo had done to the passing 
generation. The fact that most of both the Army and the 
Navy were involved, brought it home to every cottage in 
Britain. Alma and Inkerman Cottage and Terrace remain to 
this day, and many an old Englfsh woman still living was 
christened Alma. 

To this day, too, in the country houses of England, sketches, 
pictures, and relics of the Crimea are cherished in all those 
families who normally sent officers to the Guards and the 
more popular units of the Line. 

To show how little imaginative memory compares with 
facts, there is hardly a soul who now knows that a railway was 
running to the siege camp on the heights before Sebastopol 
as early as March ’55 — within five months of Inkerman-and 
that the army did not leave those heights till April ’56. Pitiful 
as are the stories of these two or three months after the great 
storm, they are not the whole story. With these preliminary 
remarks to indicate that the perspective of the story is worth 
our study, both for human as well as military reasons, it will 
first be desirable to outline the history which brought the 
gallant armies of five nations at each others’ throats—and death 
to so many of all ranks and races. 
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Turkey, the Powers, and the Holy Places 

In 1853 Turkey was only beginning to emerge from her 
entirely oriental system of both civil and military organization. 
Her army she was hastening to westernize. For centuries 
her military force had consisted of hordes of Eastern horse 
with which some moslemized western races blended. Her 
only regular forces had been the Janissaries, at first raised from 
circumcised captured Christian children, latterly from more 
Moslem sources. But in 1826 the Sultan Mahmud II, suspicious 
and jealous of this old slave force,^ had had it massacred—much 

as in Egypt, in 1811, Sultan Mehemet AH had made away with 

the Mamelukes whose origin was something similar. 

The many European States or peoples which still were sub¬ 
ject to the Ottoman, though far less than when Prince Eugfene 
drove them from Hungary and part of Bosnia and ended the 
Moslem threat to Europe, were considerable. But they were 
treated as separate millets and ran their own affairs without 
any undue interference. ^Their existence was by no means 
humiliating or disagreeable, save that the modern develop¬ 
ments which were moving the world could hardly progress 
in this home of archaism, while the opportunities for outside 
agitators were unrivalled if disastrous. The great Empire 
was feeble and archaic, but of late its picturesqueness had 
attracted a good deal of attention in England. Our Moslem 
interests in India had made us sympathetic to folk of that 
religion, and Turkey generally was looked upon with friendly 
interest. 

The original horror that the feebleness of Eastern Europe had 
allowed to come to pass, viz. the crossing of Asiatic folk and 
faith to reign and to rule beyond the Hellespont, was now too 
far off to stir the shame of Europe. The Roman Empire of 
the East, even though it dragged on almost till Tudor times, 
was well dead, and the world knew it. 

But the death of the Empire of the East, and the coming of 
the Moslem to Christian lands, had left many anomalies, many 

^ It had stood, in the past, at 40,000 men. 
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of which remained till the World War and whose corpses still 
taint the air of the Levant. 

Since the middle of the eighteenth century the French had 
in some sort been recognized as the protectors of members of 
the Latin Church, i.e. the Church of Rome, in Eastern lands, 
under a definite agreement known as ‘The Capitulations.’ 
The real problem of any change of status was which of the 
iealous Powers could be considered least harmfully the long- 
lost heir of Byzantium. Constantinople was known to the 
East still as ‘Room,’i and many still believed that the power of 
that Empire, if it lay anywhere, lay with the Ottoman Sultan. 

But the Tsar of Russia considered himself the patron and 
protector of the people of the Orthodox or Greek Church, in 
Eastern lands. The heritage of the Crusades had left conflict¬ 
ing Christian interests in Palestine, especially in the holy 
sites of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The clergy of the Orthodox 
and the Latin Churches disputed bitterly, as they do to this 
day, for the duty of caring for and cherishing the Holy Places, 
and incidentally for the gifts of the faithful accruing. The 
devout humble folk of Russia during the first half, indeed 
during the whole, of the nineteenth century, made pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, as eagerly and as dutifully as the Orthodox 
Moslems go to Mecca. 

In 1851 the quarrels as to possession were very acute. France, 
anxious to revive her old accepted patronage over the members 
of the Latin Church, supported the claims of the Catholic 
priests, while the Tsar stood for those of the Greek Church. 
Common sense and reciprocity narrowed the dispute eventually 
to the most trivial points — such as the custody of the key of 
the main door of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem; 
but here common sense was lost. The Pasha who governed 
in Syria played the parties one against the other, with an 
Oriental gift of intrigue and prevarication whose exercise 
must have been the greatest pleasure to him, and, by his doing 
so, supported or encouraged by his own Government, five 
nations became involved in war. 


^ i.e. Rome. 
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Finally France, or rather those she supported, won the 
argument, and the face of the Tsar was mud in the eyes of 
Eastern Christendom, or, at least, so it seemed to him. Then 
there arose another element - a grave element in an exasperated 

atmosphere. 

The greatest trouble of the day, so far as Turkey was con¬ 
cerned, was the general attitude of the Tsar Nicholas with 
reference to the whole position of the Turkish Empire, which, 
to his mind, was breaking up. It was at this period that, dis¬ 
cussing the matter with the British Ambassador at St. Peters¬ 
burg, he used the famous phrase, ‘ We have on our hands a very 
sick man,’ and, in pursuing the question of the various heirs 
to the ‘sick man’s’ heritage, said that he would welcome the 
absorption of Egypt by Britain. Egypt, it must be remem¬ 
bered, was then more pronouncedly a portion of Turkey than 
in more modern times, far exceeding the faint connection that 

existed at its formal secession in 1914. 

The astonishing position that the personality of the British 
Ambassador to the Porte, Sir Stratford Canning-or Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe,i as he then was - had attained, was a 
factor that must be remembered. He was firmly imbued 
with the wisdom of the British policy of the maintenance of 
the integrity of Turkey. Because of his great prestige and 
wisdom, the Turkish Ministry, beset on all sides, relied on 
his advice to a remarkable degree, which, while it must in some 
sort have irked all the Powers, drove the Tsar to fury. The 
advice of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was always almost 
saturnine in its cleverness; so that when Turkey was in the 
right it made her seem emphatically so in the eyes of the world, 
also to the Tsar’s irritation. 

The Drift Towards War 

That the Tsar’s irritation was the primary cause of the more 
acute trouble, there can be no doubt. Britain was not prepared 
to share in the break-up of Turkey. Indeed she obviously 

^ Known in the journalese of the day as ‘the Great Elchi’ (a very suitable 
term, but used with maddening reiteration). 
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intended to maintain the status quo, and with her were all 
the Great Powers. 

But there was now another cause of annoyance and a reason 
for the Tsar to look to his self-imposed role as defender of 
non-Latin Christians. There had been troubles in the Turkish 
State — a partly Christian State — of Montenegro, and Omar 
Pasha was operating against Christian malcontents in arms, 
during the winter of 1852—53. This was primarily the business 
of Austria, whose territory abutted thereon. Partly to minister 
to the Tsar’s Christian fears, partly, perhaps, to prevent him 
interfering, Austria sent, at the hands of a special envoy. 
Count Leminger, a peremptory demand to the Sultan to with¬ 
draw his forces. 

The Tsar, apparently without any request from Austria, took 
a hand, and required Turkey to acquiesce, hoping perhaps 
that she would refuse. But Turkey unexpectedly gave way. 
To provide for the possible case of her failure to do so the 
Tsar had assembled two corps d’armie on the north of the 
Danube. 

Those interested in the progress of European affairs to-day 
will do well to read the opening chapters of Kinglake and 
observe what he terms ‘The Great Usage.’ That meant the 
long-established custom of the Great Powers of Europe — then 
the ‘Big Five,’ till Italy made them the ‘Great Six’— to see 
that no one Power ‘put upon’ any of the smaller ones, or that 
any of the six were set on unjustly. We see its less dignified 
application, and perhaps failure, in the League of Nations. 
Kinglake shows for us how Austria sacrificed herself for 
Britain in 1805, how Prussia failed to support Austria when 
Napoleon turned on her, and how nemesis, in the form of Jena 
and the contempt of other Powers, fell on Prussia for failing 
in her duty to civilization. Indeed was this old Concert of 
Europe a more effective business than 67 nations at Geneva ! 
Since the post-Waterloo Paris Conference, which was ex¬ 
tremely like the Treaty of Versailles in its aims, and more 
effective in its results, Europe — certainly western Europe — had 
enjoyed peace for forty years. Britain, in particular, had 
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forgotten the uses and customs of war, and suffered, m many 

ways unduly, from pacific intent. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Tsar, however, had always maintained his armies m a 

highly organized state, and now seemed an opportunity. Just 
as Mussolini, in 1934, was credited with the belief 
British Empire is in decay, so the Tsar in 1853. England had 
just held the Great Exhibition. The hot-air merchants, and 
the people of kindly, if not very practical, minds, were hard at 
work talking platitudes. Men who preached peace and the soft 
answer seemed more important than they really were. They 
did not realize that even if they knew that war was evil and 
harmful to all, and impossible in the civilization of 1851, the 
world at large did not know it. Peace is only possible when 
all men are of one mind. The men who talked in England 
in 1851, as in 1935, were not always the wise ones. The 
country at large knew by instinct that a time might come when 
the Tsar would arrive at the place called ‘Stop !’ 

The Tsar's Envoy 

During the dispute over the Holy Places, especially during 
the final stages thereof, the British Ambassador was away, 
and Colonel Hugh Rose^ was acting. The Ambassador had 
actually resigned, but in view of the complicated situation had 

been requested to resume his post. 

During his absence a special diplomatic envoy had arrived 
from the Tsar, primarily to combat the exaggerated influence 
which Stratford de Redcliffe had, in the Tsar’s mind, in 
Turkish counsels. The envoy was Prince Mentschikoff,^ and 
he too was imbued with anger at his conception of the absent 
Ambassador’s sinister designs against Holy Russia. 

The Prince arrived in the last week in February in a Russian 
warship, and was joined by Admiral Korniloff, commanding 
the Black Sea Fleet, and the chief of the Staff of the Russian 
force on the Danube. Without Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

^ Later Sir Hugh Rose, and eventually Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn* 

2 This entirely inaccurate rendering of Russian names is adhered to, be¬ 
cause it is that of the well known histories and despatches. 
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the Porte was highly perturbed, and quite in the mood to be 
frightened into very disadvantageous agreements. A demand 
of great humiliation was expected. To reassure them Colonel 
Rose acceded to the Turkish request to ask that the British 
fleet at Malta might move towards the Dardanelles. This, 
however, was further than the British Government were as 
yet prepared to go. Colonel Rose’s action in asking, how¬ 
ever, stemmed the panic of the Porte, and by the time the 
refusal had arrived Turkish nerve was under control. The 
Emperor of the French had actually ordered the French fleet 
to move to Salamis; this order, however, on the advice of 
Britain, he countermanded, and Britain’s action here did much 
to reassure the angry Tsar for the moment, while the Russian 
Foreign Minister at St. Petersburg assured the Ambassadors 
that Mentschikoff had no sinister designs to put forward. 

The pith of Mentschikoff’s proposals, however, was that 
the Tsar should be the formal protector of the fourteen million 
Greek Christians in the Sultan’s dominions, and offered a 
fleet and half a million men to support Turkey if any Western 
Power objected. 

The Turkish Foreign Minister endeavoured to counter this 
proposal as well as he could, and while he was doing so the 
British Ambassador was returning with instructions to be 
firm in the support of the just position of Turkey, and with 
sanction, if need be, to order the British fleet to be in readi¬ 
ness, but not to summon it to the Dardanelles without sanction 
from Home. 

With the arrival of the British Ambassador the Turkish 
Government’s anxiety passed, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
was concerned in seeing that the Porte should act in such a 
manner as to conserve the sympathy and support of all 
interested in international rectitude. Prince Mentschikoff 
again reiterated his demands that the Tsar should be finally 
recognized as the protector of Greek subjects of the Porte. 
To this now came the answer that the Turkish Government 
could not accept any proposal so derogatory to the accepted 
rights of sovereignty, but guaranteed that every effort should 
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be made to remove any grievances or disabilities from which 
the Christian subjects suffered. Here, indeed, will be seen 
the skill with which the British Ambassador, while supporting 
the Porte in resistance of proper demands, had nailed to the 
Turkish mast that very flag of proper treatment of Christian 
minorities in which England was so interested and Russia so 
insistent. It incidentally let a little air into the French preten¬ 
sions as regards the Latins. 

Prince Mentschikoff, boiling as hotly as his master, and 
believing also that the British Ambassador led Turkey by the 
nose, broke off negotiations in high dudgeon. The British 
Ambassador, on the day after this (the 19th May, 1853), sum¬ 
moned a conference of French, Austrian, and German repre¬ 
sentatives, who with one voice commended as eminently 
suitable the Porte’s reply to the Russian demand. The 
Austrian representative now called on Prince Mentschikoff, 
and expressed the universal regret that he should break off 
relations. On the 20th of May, the Prince, although negotia¬ 
tions were broken off, altered his demand to the extent that 
he would agree to receive the Porte’s acceptance of his demands 
in the form of a note rather than a treaty. The Turkish 
Ministry unanimously refused to agree, and on the 21st of May 
the Russian envoy left. At St. Petersburg the Powers other 
than Britain were not well represented, and the situation was 
not well handled. 

On the 31st of May, Count Nesselrode sent a despatch to 
Reside Pasha, the Grand Vizier, to the effect that if the Porte 
failed to agree to the final form of Mentschikoff’s terms, 
Russian troops would, in a few weeks, cross the Pruth, in order 
to obtain ‘ by force, but not by war’ (whatever that might mean) 
that which the Porte would not give of its own accord. 

In the meantime all the five Great Powers were doing their 
best to produce an accommodation. But the British Govern¬ 
ment had now of its own initiative, without demand from 
their Ambassador, ordered their fleet from Malta to Besika 
Bay near the entrance of the Dardanelles. 

^ Or Reshid. 
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We need not follow the various steps further, save to say 
that on the 2nd of July, 1853, the Russian troops crossed *the 
Pruth and entered the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
This was an action resulting from a direct personal order of 
the Tsar, sent through an aide-de-camp, and was not im¬ 
mediately known to the wise Count Nesselrode, the Russian 
Chancellor. As, however, by treaty, Russian troops might 
enter these provinces to preserve order, the move did not 
irretrievably connote war. 

By the end of May, before the British fleet came up. 
Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, had written to the 
British Elchi that, ‘while it was indispensable to take measures 
for the protection of the Sultan to aid His Highness in repel- 
• ling any attack that might be made on his territory . . . the use 
of force was to be resorted to as a last and unavoidable resource 
for the protection of Turkey against an unprovoked attack and 
in defence of her independence, which England was bound to 
maintain.’ At the same time Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was 
secretly informed, and the naval Commander-in-Chief so 
instructed, that the former might call on the fleet for action* 
even to the extent of making war. 

It is now necessary to recall the personalities of the British 
Cabinet and then hark back to the position of the Emperor 
of the French. 


The British Cabinet 

The British Premier was Lord Aberdeen, a high-minded 
nobleman of benevolence and rectitude. In season and out 
of season he professed very properly a horror of war. Such 
men can be dangerous enough. The Tsar, it is said, believed 
that, as then led, England would not dream of war. The 
benevolent-minded men with little knowledge of the great 
forces of the world, of whom England perhaps throws up more 
than most countries, had been talking far more than their 
numbers and importance justified. It is a matter of history 
that our Liberal Governments have usually been those to 
have war on their hands. Breathing kindly platitudes, they 
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but encourage the unscrupulous, and find themselves com¬ 
pelled to take up arms to restore the situation which they had . 
encouraged to get out of hand. Behind them, solid, hard- 
swearing, God-fearing determined Englishmen know instinc¬ 
tively how far they can go in the direction of peace. Here the 
men of Great Britain knew that a bully must be fought, or at 
any rate withstood, while the goody-folk sympathized with 
Turkey and believed in the promised reforms. As has been 
said, the more dignified, yet carefully calculated, attitude 
which the British Ambassador’s advice had induced in Turkey, 

won the sympathies of the world. 

It is not to be thought that the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, 
whose Foreign Secretary was Lord Clarendon, were in any 
sense seekers after war, nor do they seem to have realized 
where the stage of pourparlers was getting perilously near the 
edge of the cliff below which was war. 

The old music-hall song^ was absolutely right in its prin¬ 
ciples, and the popular meaning now attached to the word 
‘jingo’ is inaccurate and outside the sense of the song. That 
"song implied that it was no use being strong in words on behalf 
of the poor and oppressed if you could not, at a price, be strong 
in deeds. ‘We don't want to fight, but by jingo ! if we do,’ 
was entirely right in its moderate yet determined principles. 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, and its predecessors, lost in 
the forty-two years of peace, had no great idea of how to 
organize to be ready. 

But in the chancelleries of the Great Powers every endeavour 
was being made to avoid war. A conference assembled at 
Vienna in 1853-54. assembled at Vienna because Austria 
was the Power most immediately concerned. We have seen 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe very rightly consulting his con- 
frires, and this was but a prototype of the conference at Vienna. 

So late as August ’53, the Queen’s speech on the close of 
the session referred to the conference at Vienna and the hope 
that it would avert war. Shortly after this matters took an 
unstatesmanlike turn. Austria had said she was prepared to 

^ Of the period of the Russo-Turkish troubles of 1878. 
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join in a strong remonstrance to Russia at her action in moving 
troops across the Pruth. Now, in modern terms, if the house 
at the end of the terrace is disturbing the peace of its neigh¬ 
bours by a loud radio, it is for the next-door neighbour (if 
he is willing) to protest, supported by those further away ! 
But here and now diplomacy began to go wrong. Austria 
was the next-door neighbour, willing to protest, but France 
and Britain suddenly announced that they had combined to 
lodge a protest ‘on their own.’ The Concert of Europe and 
the conference at Vienna were left wondering. It does not 
much matter now, but here we see Europe not wanting war, 
with ample public opinion, apparently, to restrain Russia 
blundering into a war that nobody wanted, with Russia in a 
fool’s paradise, believing that Britain’s will-power was deca¬ 
dent, and that Lord Aberdeen, of all people, would not even 
dream of war. On the top of this not too promising situation 
comes this diplomatic blunder - when the nations not most 
inunediately concerned begin, instead of supporting, a remon¬ 
strance. By so doing, their individual pride became involved 
and extrication became difficult. 

By the autumn the Turkish public opinion could stand the 
shame of the Russians across the Pruth no longer, and in 
October the Turkish commander, Omar Pasha, was told to 
give the Russian commander eight days to leave the principali¬ 
ties. If he did not do so a state of war was to ensue. So by 
the 23rd of October, 1853, Turkey and Russia were officially, 
yet not in deed, at war. 

The Needs and Actions of the Emperor of the French 

We must now look at the story of the influence of the 
Emperor of the French, the unfortunate Louis Napoleon, 
then very much in the bad books of respectable Europe for 
the coup d'etat, i.e. his seizure of the French throne by none 
too scrupulous means, and by trading on the fear of com¬ 
munism. This had taken place in 1851, and according to 
what are, no doubt, the actual facts, as emphatically recorded 
in Kinglake’s study of the phenomenon, Louis Napoleon was 
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eagerly anxious to make his mark on the map of Europe. He 
wanted not only to distract his own people from political affairs 
and the coup d'dtat scandals, but also to come to respectability 
by alliance or an entente with England, and with the super¬ 
respectability of the English Court. 

How he had started his projects, and indeed precipitated 
trouble over the Eastern question, by the resuscitation of French 
claims to protect the Latins and the places they revered in 
Palestine, has been related. To the sore thus worked up, 
added to the Tsar’s horror of the British influence at Con¬ 
stantinople, now came the occupation of the Balkan 
principalities. 

As the months rolled on, the presence of the Russian troops 
in the principalities began stirring young Moslem enthusiasts 
- with the usual proclamations posted in the market-place - 
to the accompaniment of riots and lesser happenings of the 
same type. To the British Ambassador these seemed of 
little import. A couple of war steamers came up to give the 
Porte some support in law and order, and especially for the 
protection of foreigners in Constantinople. But the French 
Minister grew excited, and sent a despatch to Paris dwelling 
on the somewhat imaginary danger to French subjects, and 
indeed to all Christians. The French Government addressed 
the British Government, and the latter - instead of waiting 
on any news from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who had not 
yet deemed it necessary even to avail himself of his power to 
call on the fleet - ‘rattled’ by the French, itself ordered the 
fleets to pass the Dardanelles. This took away the control 
from the Ambassador, who might have been able still to encom¬ 
pass peace, and who knew the diplomatic game and proprieties 
to the wth. 

Russia indignantly demanded why this action of moving 
up the fleet had been taken, but now Britain, aroused, replied, 
rightly enough, that she sent her fleet anywhere she liked in 
the high seas, and to territorial waters when asked by a friendly 
Power to go there. That was true enough, and there was no 
other answer, but it did not make for the softening of the Tsar, 
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though other influences, including, of course, our own, were 
still trying to show that there was a path of ‘peace with honour.’ 

Kinglake and popular opinion always considered that the 
personal necessity for the French Emperor of giving his people 
a war to think about, and of allying himself in the most 
prominent way with England, was the prime cause in bringing 
on action that was, at any rate at that moment, precipitate. 

Nevertheless, however vain, and however much the adven¬ 
turer in search of a ‘boost’ Louis Napoleon may have been, the 
fact must ever remain that there was no sort of cause for the 
Tsar to take the hostile step of moving large forces across 
the Pruth. That once done, the War God was loosed from 

confinement. 

The Russian Fleet in the Baltic 

While the alarms and excursions just described were in 
progress, the Cabinet suddenly found itself faced with c[uite a 
different set of problems in northern waters. The placing of 
the Mediterranean fleet on a war footing had exhausted the 
deplenished resources of the Navy, though the public would 
not believe it. Ships indeed there were at Chatham and 

Portsmouth, officers and men there were not. 

Admiral Dundas, the Commander-in-Chief of the Medi¬ 
terranean fleet, was of the Melville family, and no great sea¬ 
faring sailor. At home was the famous sea-dog. Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, cousin of the conqueror of Scinde. In 
the autumn of 1853 he drew the attention of the First Lord, 
Sir John Graham, as did also our Ambassador at St. Peters¬ 
burg, to the efficiency and number of the Russian fleet in the 
Baltic. He pointed out that it was as easy for Russia to send 
ships and even troops to England as it was for the Allies to 
send them to the Dardanelles, and the Home fleet, he pointed 
out, was practically not existent. He also made a remarkable 
and practical suggestion to get seamen. He suggested that Her 
Majesty should ask the people of the royal yacht to volunteer, 
when all yacht owners, gentry of England, would let their crews 
follow suit. But that was too much for any First Lord. The 
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Sea Lords wrung their hands. Sir Charles, however, pointed 
out that the Russian fleet being ice-bound for the winter at 
Cro^stadt, at Reval and Sveaborg, though the ice was expected 
to break up early in the coming spring, gave time to prepare. 
Nevertheless My Lords and others of the Cabinet would do 
nothing practical. They were pouring out bounties to the 
Militia; they would not give the half million required to fill 
the Navy by bounty with seamen from the mercantile marine, 
who might soon be made gunners. My Lords were, in their 
ignorant zeal, all for preparing a squadron for the Baltic to 
bombard Cronstadt, an exceeding strong fortress, but not 
in the least prepared to implement their plans properly. The 
public knew there were ships, and thought ships and crew were 
synonymous - not knowing their own Cabinet. 

However, Sir Charles Napier -‘Dirty Charlie,’ as the Navy 
called him, for his undignified disregard of dress or uniform - 
was appointed to command, which he did, saying it was his 
duty, however ill-found the ships at his disposal. Navvies, 
cabmen, labourers, were hastily enlisted at the Tower, with¬ 
out bounty, ragged, and half-starved. There were available 
some riggers in the Royal Dockyard, seamen once, but old, and 
the Coast-guard. The latter, not the smart men we remember 
in the pre-World-War days, but a much older or more decrepit 
relic of the Napoleonic wars, had nevertheless once been 
seamen. Sir Charles set his admirals at work to drill the 
longshoremen, to teach them gun drill day in, day out, and 
heartily the poor things responded — they who had never been 
aloft made bold to try. Right well the old riggers and the 
aged coast-guard men played up too - straight from their warm 
cottages to the ships going into a Baltic spring ! It was not a 
creditable undertaking, but a gallant effort. Mates and mid¬ 
shipmen were not available, but this the Admiralty tackled 
by reducing the number of watch-keeping officers on the 
ship’s establishment by one third. Pilots for the Baltic, that 
most important item, for no warship before went out there 
without two, were not forthcoming. We find Admiral Berkeley 
writing to Sir Charles from the Admiralty to say he would be 
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surprised if the latter found he had more than 300 real seamen 
on board any ship. The supply of good senior officers, too, 
was short, for all the men of spirit were in the Levant. 

However, early in March ’54, Her Majesty reviewed the 
Baltic fleet at Spithead, whence it made for the Downs, and, 
on the loth of March, Sir Charles, with most of his lame ducks, 
but not all, stood out to sea - a great effort on the part of the 
seamen, and, in the matter of equipment, on the part of the 
Admiralty - but, shade of Nelson ! ammunition was to follow 
later. The important matter, with or without it, was to seal 
at least the Cattegat before the ice broke and the Russian 
fleets were free. 

How Sir Charles Napier was joined by a French fleet and a 
French army - how the Danes looked on suspiciously, mindful 
of 1807 — and what befell, will be told later. ^ 

1 It may be mentioned here that this Expedition was recognized by the 
issue of a special war medal, ‘The Baltic Medal,’ quite separate from the 

medals for file Crimea. 
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THE SLIPPING INTO WAR 


The tragedy of Sinope — The situation on the Danube — declaration 
of war — The War Office and the Horse Guards — The British Army of 
1854 —The personalities in the war —The British order of battle — Lord 

Raglan in Paris — The manoeuvres of St. Arnaud 


The Tragedy of Sinope 

But while war was developing on the Danube, a tragedy was 
about to occur in the Black Sea, which, not unreasonably, was 
to stir Europe, and especially Britain, to the depths, and still 
further to banish the chances of a settlement. The declaration 
of war by the Sultan had ended his treaty obligation to allow 
no foreign warships to enter the Dardanelles and pass the 
Bosphorus. The Allied fleets were now in the Golden Horn 
and in the Sea of Marmora; while the Russian fleet from 
Sebastopol had already covered the Black Sea and captured 
one or two Turkish vessels. It had also demonstrated more 
than once against the harbour of Sinope, on the shores of 
Asia Minor, and this ten days before the final drama, under 
the very nose, as it were, of the Allied fleets with their anomalous 
role. So far back as the 23rd of October, seven Russian sail 
of the line, with a brig and two steamers, had appeared, and 
the Turkish admiral had cleared for action. The Russians 
stood off, bore in next day, and disappeared again. The 
Turkish fleet consisted of seven frigates, a sloop, a steamer, 
and with them some transports. Turkish ships of war were, 
in modern times, notoriously inefficient or inadequate. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had fairly clear instructions 
from the Cabinet, viz. ‘If the Russian fleet were to come out 
of Sebastopol the fleets would then, as a matter of course, 
Cp 17 
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pass through the Bosphorus.’ Now neither Admiral Dundas, 
the new commander, nor the Ambassador, seemed to have 
realized that their duty to ‘piquet’ the Russian fleet was clear. 

On the 30th of November the Russian fleet of six battleships 
commenced an attack on Sinope, where the Turkish fleet, 
which had not a single sail of the line, lay at anchor. The 
Turks fought without hope. Either they refused to strike, 
or, ‘if their colours went down, the Russian Admiral was blind 
to the signal.’ All the Turkish vessels, save one steamer, 
were destroyed; 4*00® sailors perished, wounded, 

alone surviving. As Kinglake says, ,The honour of France 
was wounded j England was touched to the quick. The 
Turks whom they had been commissioned to save were des¬ 
troyed ! The excuses of the Ambassador and the Admiral do 
not make good reading. But we must remember.there were 
no cables or wireless, and some clever steps were needed if the 
Allies’ duty was to be carried out. 


The Situation on the Danube 

Although in October the Turks had declared war on the 
occupiers of their provinces of W^allachia and M^oldavia, Russia 
endeavoured, for a while, to postpone collision. On the 31®^ 
of October, ’53, Count Nesselrode issued a circular to the 
various Russian Ambassadors saying that, despite Turkey s 
declaration of war, Russia would abstain, so long as digmty 
permitted, from taking the offensive. This was not lost on 
Omar Pasha, who, seeing that by it the Danube had become a 
barrier to Russia, but not to Turkey, marched his troops up 
to Widdin on the upper river nearer Belgrade, crossed to 
Kilafat, within, of course, Turkish territory, and took up a 
position of observation facing east. The Tsar thought such 
action more than he could bear, and he moved troops up into 
Lesser Wallachia, which, under General Aurep, attacked Kilafat, 
only to be worsted after four days’ fighting. At the same time 
Omar Pasha exercised his troops all along the Danube by 
attacking Russian outposts on the river from Widdin to Rasova, 
usually with some success, the Tsar being proportionately 
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exasperated. He had recourse, it was said, to the veteran 
General Paskievitch, who, from a strategical point of view, 
gave him admirable advice, viz. to withdraw his troops from 
the point of irritation at Edlafat, to concentrate on the lower 
Danube, to cross the river below Silistria near its protective 
bend to the north, capture that fortress, and destroy the 
assembled Turkish army in front of its great camp at Shumla, 
equidistant between Silistria and Varna, and some forty miles 
from each. This the Tsar proceeded to attempt, marching 
large armies for an operation which he was advised would 
lead his armies to Constantinople. 

The Declaration of War 

The long and the short of an intricate situation was this - 
the decision of the Tsar to attack and invade Turkey had 
destroyed all hopes of any peaceful solution. In March, Lord 
Clarendon, in conjunction with France and Austria, wrote to 
Count Nesselrode that, unless within six days the Tsar would 
agree to evacuate the Turkish principalities by the 30th of 
April, his refusal would be regarded as a declaration of war. 
On the 19th of March, Count Nesselrode uttered the Tsar’s 
refusal. On the 28th of March, Great Britain declared war, 
France having practically done so the day before; on the nth 
of April the Tsar made his declaration, with the customary 
appeal to High Heaven and an allusion to 1812. 

Before this. Prince Gortschakoff had crossed the lower 
Danube at three points, and had begun, in the desolate Dob- 
rudja, his invasion of Turkey. On the nth of April, England 
and France signed their Treaty of Alliance, to which Turkey 
shortly after also subscribed. 

But it is, in unbusiness-like days, one thing to declare war, 
and quite another to be ready for it, or to know what to do 
about it. Nevertheless in two places only is Russia in any way 
vulnerable to ocean Powers-the Baltic and the Black Sea. 
Since the quarrel was about the Levant, to the Levant the 
Allied armies went, with no very great idea yet what to do, 
but there was one definite object, and that was to prevent 
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Russia over-running Turkey and reaching Constantinople. 
A little later the stories of beleaguered Silistria across the 
Danube barring the way of the hordes of the Tsar, fired the 

popular desire to effect a rescue. 

But far more pitiful, and far more emergent, was the state of 

the British land forces - those famous fighting legions of the 
Peninsula - which politicians and the hot-air economist had 
brought to such a low ebb, and which the Duke of Wellington 
had been fain to hide in slums and colonies from the taxpayer’s 



It has been well and truly said that ‘he who wills the end 
wills the means.’ In other words, ‘Look before you leap.’ 
The British Army was not organized for war, nor, then, were 
there any in authority who knew how to make it so. The 
Navy, on the other hand, while not the magnificent service 
of the Napoleonic days, was by far the biggest and best in 
Europe, and quite competent to deal with anything it could 

possibly meet. 

The state of the Army and War Office needs some little 
description. But there will also be seen, what has been 
forgotten, that many of the defects were sufficiently removed 
to make the Crimea Force effective, had not fate and chance 
loaded the dice irretrievably during three bitter winter months 

of death and discontent. 


The War Office and the Horse Guards 

The military bureau or the war bureau of Great Britain 
was in a complicated and inefficient state, largely because of 
the meticulous control, for which the ogre ghosts of Cromwell 
and his major-generals, and James II with his military rule, 
were responsible. Parliament, mindful of its bauble, apprehen¬ 
sive of its soldiers, insisted on keeping all developments in its 

own hand almost by a series of subterfuges. 

The war machine consisted of a Secretary of State for 
War and the Colonies, only concerned with war when the 
Cabinet had declared it and someone was wanted to handle it. 
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The particular Secretary at this time, the Duke of Newcastle, 
had been appointed entirely for his capacity for saying Yes 
when he shouldn’t, to the colonies, rather than for his know¬ 
ledge of the principles and dangers of war. 

Next we have the Secretary-at-War, also a parliamentarian, 

who administered, through the civil and military heads, the 
army of the day. He was far more the Secretary of State for 
War of modern times than was the Secretary for War and the 
Colonies. Under his supervision was the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief of the Army, whose military headquarters were 

the Horse Guards. 

But there was a far more important independent section, 
and that was the Board of Ordnance, entirely separate, con¬ 
trolled by a Master-General of the Ordnance, who was in 
Parliament, under whom all production of equipment and 
armament was placed. The IMaster-General also commanded 
the Artillery and the Engineers, the two non-purchase 
corps. This Board had a long and considerable record of 
efficiency behind it, but it stood unco-ordinated by any 
authority with the rest of the military organization. The 
Commissariat Department was worked by the Treasury, and 
fed troops abroad. Up till 1834, it fed troops at Home also, 
but the duty was transferred to the Board of Ordnance in that 

year. 

Medical arrangements were administered by the Army 
Medical Board. 

Now it is obvious that, however efficient each component 
may be, co-ordination and prompt action on emergency to one 
single aim are out of the question unless there be one single 
head. In times of trouble that head must be able to summon 
all lesser authorities, impart to them the situation, invite state¬ 
ments from each as to the requirements of the Commonwealth, 
accept them or obtain agreed-on modifications, sanction the 
final demands, bang the table and order them to be done forth¬ 
with, and be able to see that they are done. Such machinery 
was sadly in defect. Even had there been a business-like 
conception of what was wanted, the machinery for securing 
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its provision was not there, nor can it be said that the business¬ 
like conception of requirements had ever been thought out. 
Alas and alack ! And yet when the time came the military 
components marched to their doom gaily cheering. 


The British Army of 1854 

The British Army, whatever the ineffectiveness of the con¬ 
trol, was still at heart the army of the Peninsula and Waterloo 
- nay the army of Marlborough, of Blenheim and Malplaquet. 
The rank and file, well led and well fed, were marvels of 
patience and endeavour, and the lesser gentry serving in its 
commissioned ranks died at the head of their men, and in the 
good regiments cared for them in a spirit of parental 
camaraderie. At no time, as the public erroneously believed, 
was flogging the life of its discipline. Despite even the days 
of jail transference, good regiments never flogged. The 
appeal of discipline was the appeal to the men. Bad regiments 
disguised their ineptitude by the lash, but there were more 
good regiments than bad in the British Army. The devotion 
and spirit of the rank and file, lads from town and village and 
plough, were amazing - as, under somewhat altered externals, 
it is now. 


The battalions in themselves stood at a high establishment 
and were up to strength, but there were no reserves other than 
10,000 ‘Enrolled Pensioners’ - a magnificent body of men 
drilled for a day once a quarter, and superior to the men of 
our veteran or garrison battalions of 1901—02 or 1915—18. In 


1844 the Army in Great Britain had been allowed to fall into 
a most parlous state. The Militia had not been embodied for 
years, and only four batteries of field artillery were horsed. 
Enmity in France stirred the nation somewhat, and in 1844 
and 1847 definite steps in advance were taken. Field batteries 
were equipped and horsed to a definite proportion, and the 


Militia was called out of abeyance. 


It was the Duke of 


Wellington, long compelled to acquiesce in military futility, 
who was able to take a lead in getting something done. 


Without these steps the despatch of five weak divisions 
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and the cavalry brigades to the Crimea would not have been 
possible.! 

The Army had little or no field training, and the higher 
commanders had little or no practice in handling formations 
higher than a brigade, and that none too often. There was 
no Aldershot, and only a year before had there been an assem¬ 
blage of any corps for manoeuvres. The camp at Chobham 
was rendered as futile as possible by the host of fashionables 
who swarmed on all sides. Had there been ten years of 
business-like autumn manoeuvres the battle of the Alma would 
have been a more effective and a less costly victory. But the 
old Marlburian and Peninsula habit of dying in the ranks — 
‘Die hard ! 57th !’ — still remained, despite all that had been 
done to spoil it. 

Battalion commanders knew how to handle 1,000 men in 
the face of an enemy at close quarters, and that was something. 

The cavalry had lost the old spirit of manoeuvre and of 
piqueting the enemy — yet could ride knee to knee, in season 
and out, as all the world was to see. The artillery was very 
efficient, if at times pedantic, and the engineers were 
undoubtedly the most efficient, most practical, and most 
modern of the services. The ‘Departments,’ as field units 
who knew their job, simply did not exist. There was no 
medical service, other than the kindly efficient regimental 
hospital; and plans, tables, and scale of equipment, or method 
of mobilizing and forming of army hospitals outside the 
regiments, did not exist — so grossly can apathy, neglect, false 
economy, and the false hot-air spirit of the 1851 Exhibition 
betray a nation in its hour of need. 

The only palliative in preparation after the laudanum of 

! The armaments were on the verge of modern development. Four of 
the five divisions had the Minie rifle, a muzzle loader with a range of close 
on 1,000 yards, and inruneasurably superior to the Russian musket. One 
division still had Brown Bess, the percussion musket, with an effective range 
of 300 yards. There were no rifled guns. The field batteries had 9-pr. 
muzzle-loading bronze guns, ranging at most from 1,200 to 2,000 yards, with 
common shell-shrapnel and case, and also 24-pr. howitzers. The siege arma- 
ment is shown at end of Chapter XII. The heavy L#ancaster guns used in 
the siege had an elliptical bore with a slight twist which had to some extent 
so far as accuracy went, the effect of rifling. 
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the 40 years’ peace, was the fact that a few British corps served 
in India, where they saw something of war, and had brought 
a leaven of experienced officers to the Home units, and the 
formation of the Spanish Legion from British sources in 1837, 
which had given several officers some experience, at least in 
organization. 

The troops for the Expeditionary Force were found from 
the Home and Mediterranean Garrisons, and the newly revived 
Militia were sent to the Channel Islands and the Mediterranean. 
How England failed to maintain her troops, and had to raise 
foreign mercenaries, is a story that must be referred to, to our 
shame, later. 


The Personalities in the War 

The great master of the art of war, the Duke of Wellington, 
had passed away in 1852, at the age of eighty-three, but by 
general acclamation there was one on whom it was thought his 
mantle could fall. That person was Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
eighth son of the Duke of Beaufort, just created Baron Raglan, 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
as he was best known, was a man of extreme loftiness of 
character, dignity of appearance and demeanour, affability of 
manner and address, and, considering the period, of great 
military knowledge, save only that he had commanded no 
troops in the field. He proceeded to the Peninsula at an early 
age, and was soon summoned to the Duke’s Staff. After the 
peace of 1814 he joined the Embassy at Paris, only to rejoin 
his old master, as Military Secretary for the Hundred Days, to 
lose his right arm by a cannon ball at Waterloo. After the 
peace, having achieved rapidly great facility of writing with 
his left hand, he returned to his post as Secretary with the 
Embassy at Paris. Thence he returned, in 1819, as Secretary 
to the Master-General of the Ordnance. In 1825 he went as 
Secretary to the Duke of Wellington in his Embassy to St. 
Petersburg, and in 1827 became Military Secretary at the 
War Office. There he remained for twenty-five years, till 
the death of his master, the Duke of Wellington, when he was 
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appointed Master-General of the Ordnance, sworn a Privy 

Councillor, and raised to the peerage. 

It cannot be said that from 1815 to 1854 this> in itself, was 
a career likely to create a great commander in the field. But 
Fitzroy Somerset was a very remarkable man, and when we try 
to remember the astounding ascendancy that the Duke had 
in military and foreign affairs, and his power of impressing 
those around him, we shall not be surprised that much of his 
ways and his wisdom had been engendered in his military 
secretary. Further, Lord Raglan knew by heart the Army 
personnel, and as Master-General of the Ordnance had much 
technical knowledge. In fact, quite the most efficient part 
of his army came from the services that had been under his 
control, viz. the Artillery and the Engineer Siege Train. 

Lord Raglan, for some strange psychological reason, assisted 
by his presence and manner, had complete ascendancy over 
most of those with whom he came in contact, and we shall see 
that, to meet the wishes of his Government, he undertook a 
difficult but feasible task, which only went wrong by a series 
of entirely unlikely mischances. 

He fought two tactical battles: the Alma and Balaclava. 

Had he had a Staff who could implement the lesser details, 

and had not the strange ‘escapade’ occurred, to be described 

later, the British share of the first battle would have been 

worthy of the Duke at his best. At Balaclava he was entirely 

master of that panoramic day, and, had the Russians shown a 

little more enterprise in exploiting their first successes, the 

battle would probably have been a tactical episode of the first 
magnitude. 

Thostf who had some experience behind the scenes in the 
World War, will laugh to read in Kinglake that this astute man 
of the world, finding that the Cabinet tongues clacked as 
unguardedly as they were to do in 1914-18, and that strategical 
secrets were given to the world at ladies’ parties, used to send 
his despatches by the longest route, so that movements would 
be over before indiscretion could do harm ! 

The British divisional commanders were all men of some 
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eminence, and in those days the generals, while of fighting 
age, had the same qualities that distinguish our best divisional 
commanders of to-day, but without that experience in arrang¬ 
ing battles and moving their men that modern training and 
facilities confer. They had all seen severe service in their 
younger days, and war had only just begun to change in 1854, 
armaments being almost the same as in 1815. 

The Light Division was commanded by Major-General Sir 
George Brown, a Peninsula soldier who had been in the famous 
Light Division under Crawford and had been severely wounded 
at the victory of Bladensburg, but the most of his military life 
had been spent in Army administration. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, something of a martinet, yet a staunch and 
respected leader. 

The First Division was commanded by the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, the Queen’s first cousin, whose experience was nil, 
but, with a good Staff and a Guards general as second in com¬ 
mand, was well enough. 

The Second Division was commanded by Sir De Lacy Evans, 
whose record as a young man in the Peninsula, the American, 
and the Waterloo campaigns had been brilliant. As the 
commander of the British Legion raised for the Spanish 
Government, he had two honourable campaigns and many 
battles to his credit, and was certainly the most experienced 
soldier with the force. 

The Third Division was commanded by Sir R. England of 
no particular career. 

The Fourth Division had as commander. Sir George Cath- 
cart, also a man of great experience. He had been present 
with the Russians in the Leipsic campaign of 1813, and had 
seen several great battles. He had been on Wellington’s Staff 
at Quatre Bras and Waterloo. He had plenty of regimental 
experience, and when Governor of the Cape had conducted 
Kaffir and Basuto campaigns. Because of his reputation, he 
carried that most embarrassing of secret documents - a dormant 
commission for the command of the army should Lord Raglan’s 
tenure come to an end. 
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It will be realized that, save perhaps for their age, the divi¬ 
sional commanders were all of standing. A man who might 
well have had a division was Brigadier Colin Campbell, who 
had seen much severe fighting in India as well as in the 
Peninsula, and had commanded a division in the fierce battles 
of the Second Sikh War. As it was he had the Highland 
Brigade, and after Balaclava insisted on wearing the feather 
bonnet as a tribute to his distinguished kilted battalions. 

The cavalry cannot be said to have been equally well led. 
Lieutenant-General Lord Lucan, who commanded the division, 
had been long away from the Army, and, save as a spectator with 
the Russians in the Turkish War of 1825, had no experience 
of saltpetre; while the Light Brigade had that vain military 
pedant Lord Cardigan as brigadier. With the Heavies, how¬ 
ever, was stout old General Scarlett, who gave so good an 
account of himself. Lord Raglan’s chief engineer was a 
redoubtable personality of profound experience, though of con¬ 
siderable age, but intense youthful activity — Lieutenant-General 
Sir John Burgoyne. His Peninsula experience of works and 
sieges w^s immense: the passage of the Douro, the lines of 
Torres Vedras, the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Burgos, 
and San Sebastian, as well as the capture of New Orleans in 
the American War, all contributed to his professional know¬ 
ledge. His seventy-two years sat very lightly on him, and in 
all he did and said as an engineer his judgment was never at 
fault. 

Among the Staff were, first and foremost, Brigadier-General 
Airey, the Quartermaster-General, 1 who held what was largely 
the modern position of Chief of the General Staff, with supply 
matters tacked on. A man of wide experience and phenomenal 
activity he had been considered by the Duke of Wellington 
one of the most promising soldiers in the Army - but, like the 
system, had not enough working knowledge of how to get the 
maintenance of the army properly organized. 

Mr. Filder, the Commissary-General, was a good business 

. ^ the first incumbent of this post, but had been 

mvaiidea. 
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man, on whom much undeserved obloquy was to fall. He 
had to manage the supply of the Army when responsibility 
and Staff duties were not properly defined, and, in spite of his 
advanced years, did remarkably well. As a Director of Con¬ 
tracts, working to the orders of a modern Quartermaster-General, 

he would have done more than well. 

Before turning to the reputation of Marshal St. Arnaud, 
the French Commander-in-Chief, it will be right to mention 
the two principal naval characters concerned with this cam¬ 
paign. The naval Commander-in-Chief was Vice-Admiral 
Dundas, whose experience in later life had been in diplomacy 
and at the Admiralty. He was conspicuous for his common 
sense and sturdiness, and was fully equal to the naval side of 
his duties. It is, however, impossible to study the campaign 
without feeling that he was at times ‘difficult’ and not always 
quick to understand and help the military plans, even at their 
wisest, and he is said to have disapproved of the Crimean 
project. 

An entirely different personality was that of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Edmund Lyons, his second in command. Admiral Lyons 
had had a varied career. He had been a diplomat at Athens, 
which means he was pro-Turk, and his knowledge of the 
Levant and its problems was considerable. As second in 
command he was deputed to handle the sea-transport problems, 
and everything he touched in that line went well. In their 
moving of the troops, in their handling of the wounded, the 
Navy was, to use Sir Ian Hamilton’s phrase of 1915, the ‘father 
and the mother’ of the Army. Yet all fathers and mothers 
may have a routine that at times detracts from their helpful¬ 
ness. It was with Sir Edmund that Lord Raglan transacted 
all the lesser sea business. They were far more congenial to 
each other than Admiral Dundas, and he was the Army chief’s 
constant consultant. Had Lord Raglan been in supreme 
command of the Allies, and Sir Edmund in naval command, 
it is even possible to believe that Sebastopol would have fallen 
and the force re-embarked before winter came on. 

So much for the principal British sailors and soldiers in 
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outline, and it is necessary that we should say something of 
the French leading characters. First and foremost at this 
initial period came Marshal St. Arnaud, one of the leading 
spirits in the coterie of the Napoleonic coup d'Hat, which still 
stuck in the gizzards of Europe. The Marshal had been 
through many vicissitudes, had been in the Army and out 
of it, and had served with distinction in the French wars of 
North Africa. Kinglake’s description of him and his character 
is only equalled by his dislike of, and contempt for, the Emperor 
of the French. That, perhaps, posterity may lighten, but the 
fact remains that no one in his own army thought him big 
enough or competent enough to fill his role, and to do justice 
to the gallant soldiers under his command, and it has been 
suggested that, under his vivacity of manner and his volubility, 
he knew it too. He passed from the scene to die a few days 
after the Alma, and it is but charitable to suppose that his 
failure as an ally was due to his mortal disease, which during 
the last few days was evident to all. We may leave it at that. 

Among his commanders were Generals Canrobert, who was 
to succeed him, gifted, experienced, and magnanimous, and 
later, Pelissier, who was in time to have the chief command, 
experienced, determined, loyal, and well described by the 
Indian word tdkrdri. The other French leaders were as good 
soldiers in their way as were the British divisional commanders. 
Admiral Hamelin, the French naval chief, was under Marshal 
St. Arnaud’s orders, which, at any rate, made for unity of 
direction. 


One other French figure is specially prominent in the 
English accounts, viz. Colonel Trochu, nominally holding no 
higher position than first aide-de-camp to the Marshal, but 
in reality in the position of guide, philosopher, and friend, a 
confident of the Emperor, and a highly trained officer of the 
General Staff. He frequently acted as go-between in trans¬ 
actions between the two commanders, and his advice was 
probably always on the side of sanity. 
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THE BRITISH ORDER OF BATTLE ^ 

First Division, Duke of Cambridge. 

Guards Brigade. Bentinck. 

3rd Grenadiers, ist Coldstream, ist Scots 
Fusiliers. 

Highland Brigade. Colin Campbell. 

42nd, 79th, 93rd Foot. 

Second Division. Major-General Sir De Lacy Evans. 

15 / Brigade. Adams. 

41st, 47th, 49th Foot. 
znd Brigade. Pennefa ther. 

30th, 55th, 95th Foot. 

Third Division. Major-General Sir Robert England. 

15 / Brigade. Campbell. 

ist, 38th, soth Foot. 
znd Brigade. Eyre. 

4th, 28th, 44th Foot. 

Fourth Division. Major-General Sir George Cathcart. 

15 / Brigade. Torrens 

20th, 2ist, 57th Foot. 

znd Brigade. 46th (2 Co.s), 63rd, 68th, Divisional In¬ 

fantry ist Rifle Brigade. 

Light Division. Major-General Sir George Brown. 

I St Brigade. Codrington. 

7th, 23rd, 33rd Foot. 
znd Brigade. Buller. 

19th, 77th, 88th, Divisional Infantry 2nd 
Rifle Brigade. 

Every Division had two field batteries, except the Light Division, 
which had one troop of horse artillery (C) and one field battery. 

The Cavalry Division. Lieutenant-General Lord Lucan. 

The Light Brigade. Lord Cardigan. 

4th and 13th Light Dragoons, 8th and iith 
Hussars, 17th Lancers, one troop Horse 
Artillery. 

The Heavy Brigade. Scarlett. 

1st Dragoons (The Royals), 2nd Dragoons 
(The Scots Greys), 6th Dragoons (The 
Inniskillings), 4th Dragoon Guards, 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 

Divisional Horse Artillery. I Troop. 

Administrative units. Nil. 

It will be noticed that there were but two brigades of three battalions 
each to a British division, which thus comprised the ludicrously in¬ 
adequate total of six battalions and two field batteries. The Light 
Division had a divisional rifle battalion, and later also the 4th (2nd 
and ist R. B.) 

^ As at the landing. There were changes before, at Varna, and after, 
probably due to cholera. Almost every account gives a different order. 
Not all the 4th Division had landed. 
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Lord Raglan in Paris 

The die being now cast, we see Lord Raglan set out for the 
Bosphorus via Paris, arriving there on the loth of April. With 
him went, most suitably, the Duke of Cambridge, the Queen s 
cousin, the commander of the Guards Division, there to make 
the important and necessary interview with the Emperor of 
the French and the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Expeditionary Force, Marshal St. Arnaud. If we want to 
read of the vials of contempt emptied on Louis Napoleon, 
and of the indignation that so supreme an English gentleman 
should have to meet with such unworthy charlatans as the 
Emperor and his Marshal, we must read Kinglake - read his 
history with great care, and wonder how many grains of salt, 
perhaps not too many, to add thereto. 

The reception of the British Commander-in-Chief and his 
royal companion was superb, and 30,000 French troops were 
reviewed amid tremendous iclat and much enthusiasm. On 
the 13th, Lord Raglan, in his way a prince of diplomats, had 
a private interview with the Emperor, followed by a conference 
at which the latter. Marshal Vaillant, the Minister of War, and 
St. Arnaud, and, of all historical pieces ! Prince Jerome, the 
brother of Napoleon I, Lord De Ros, and the British Am¬ 
bassador, were present. Here the general proposals to land 
troops as near as could be to the fortress of Silistria, and march 
to the relief of Omar Pasha, held the field - St. Arnaud, how¬ 
ever, refusing to say much, and Lord Raglan but stimulating 
benignly the general entente cordiale on which his Government 
were so set.' 

In a few days Lord Raglan had sailed for the Dardanelles, 
where the British division under Sir George Brown and the 
French divisions of Canrobert and Bosquet were already on 
shore. 

There was now to begin a series of manoeuvres in council 
chamber which showed Lord Raglan how gigantic might be 
his task of preserving the alliance and of ensuring joint and 
harmonious action. 
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The Manoeuvres of St. Arnaud 


On the iith of May, Marshal St. Arnaud called on Lord 
Raglan at Constantinople, and stated that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment had put Omar Pasha and all the Turkish field army 
under his orders. Now the British Expedition numbered 
25,000 men, the French twice that number, and if to the 
50,000 of the latter was to be added the Turkish army, the 
British would become but an appendage of St. Arnaud’s force. 
This was far from the intention of H.M. Government, and at 
this surprising statement. Lord Raglan contented himself by 
remarking that the British Ambassador (Lord Stratford) was 
not aware of it. 

Two days later the Marshal had his first meeting with that 
remarkable nobleman, alone in the first instance, ‘to make his 
acquaintance.’ St. Arnaud then stated that he was embody¬ 
ing one Turkish brigade and one battery in each division, and 
dismounting 1,500 Turkish irregular horse to mount French 
cavalry. To this, however. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe but 
remarked benignly that perhaps His Excellency had not read 
fully the Tripartite Treaty between the French Emperor, 
Great Britain, and the Sultan. As it happened to be lying by 
his side, he was able to show that it was very definitely laid 
down that the three Commanders-in-Chief and the three armies 


would remain independent. They then joined Lord Raglan 
and discussed the matter further, and Lord Raglan spoke of 
the feeling of the Turkish pasha who had just been made 
Generalissimo. Lord Raglan afterwards wrote that Marshal 
St. Arnaud now realized ‘that our opinions were stronger than 


our expression of them.’ 


In the meantime General Bosquet 


had visited the Turkish army in the field, and had brought back 


very reassuring accounts of its spirit and efficiency. 

Marshal St. Arnaud now proposed that, when the Alhed 
troops were serving side by side, the senior should take com¬ 
mand. There were obvious advantages here, so far as any 
tactical situation went, but as Lord Raglan himself was of 


lesser rank than the Marshal, and St. Arnaud made no 
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reservations,he could but point out his own instructions, which 
were to obey no orders except those of the Secretary of State 

for War. 

These proposals were in themselves somewhat disconcerting, 
but from a military point of view worse were to come. Fore¬ 
most among the military names that matter at this period is 
that of Colonel Trochu, first aide-de-camp to the Marshal, 
whose position, as just related, as confidential missionary of the 
Emperor of the French was far more important than his actual 
military post. So early as the loth of May he had come to 
Lord Raglan to propose that the move to Varna in Bulgaria 
should be postponed to give the Marshal time to assure him¬ 
self that the French divisions now on shore at Gallipoli were 
fit to proceed. Colonel Trochu added that the Marshal had 
reason to believe that they were very incompletely equipped - 
an extraordinary admission to be necessary at this stage - 
but Colonel Trochu added that he himself had visited the 
troops and had to confirm this. To this staggering announce¬ 
ment Lord Raglan could but say that his troops were already 
on the move, that the whole civilized world was looking to a 
speedy relief of Silistria by the Allies, and that it was the French 
and British commanders who had proposed this manner of 
coming to its relief, and that it had been accepted by Omar 
Pasha, now in anxiety over the fate of Silistria. This inter¬ 
view lasted till i.o a.m., and was followed by a written com¬ 
munication from Marshal St. Arnaud. 

But, disconcerting though this was. Lord Raglan was to be 
faced with even more drastic proposals. At 7.0 a.m. on the 
4th of June, Marshal St. Arnaud called to say that he had deter¬ 
mined on an entirely new plan of operation. ‘Instead of 
moving his army to Varna, as had been agreed on,'he had 
resolved, he said, to send there only one division, and to place 
all the rest of his army in position — not in advance, but in rear 
of the Balkan range.’1 He was to have his right on the sea on 
Bourgas Bay, his own headquarters at Aidos, and he invited 
Lord Raglan to place his army on the inland side of a long 

^ Kinglake, chap, xii, Vol. II, Cabinet edition. 

Dp 
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French line of halted and camped divisions. He expected 
to be there in the third week of June, and had already sent 
General Bosquet’s division marching inland on Adrianople. 

It is not too much to say that Lord Raglan was astounded. 
With the eyes of Europe gazing on Silistria and the campaign 
on the Danube, it was proposed that the Allied armies, who 
had come to the rescue, should take up a timidly defensive 
position, with all Bulgaria, part of Roumelia, and the whole 
range of the Balkans between them and a conflict that would be 
raging some hundreds of miles away ! Further, St. Amaud 
did not come to consult, but merely to inform Lord Raglan of 
his plans and say that his troops were marching. Lord Raglan 
would not agree. Colonel Trochu came with a paper from 
St. Arnaud, urging the importance of not being carried away 
by the Turks and involved in their plans. For those who 
care to explore the French strategical point of view - all the 
documents are of course extant - Kinglake gives extracts from 
this remarkable memorandum. 

But, as has been said, Lord Raglan’s psychological domina¬ 
tion of men was remarkable. His condescension, benignity, 
and yet forcefulness, were almost uncanny. Lord Raglan 
heard all, bowed his head, smiled, and said he could not place 
any portion of the British Army in Roumelia. 

That he was right a hundred times over cannot be doubted. 
They had come to save the Turks ; they had neither stores, 
transport supplies, nor a base. A base could be made at Varna, 
the nearest place to the sound of the guns; there, 8o miles 
from Silistria, and 40 miles from Omar Pasha’s headquarters 
at Shumla, their presence alone was an important factor. 
At that place, thanks to the power of the sea, sufficient trans¬ 
port for a short move forward could be collected and organized. 

Marshal St. Arnaud gave way to Lord Raglan’s ascendancy, 
and with him was soon forward at a camp within sound of 
the enemy’s guns. The unfortunate division Bosquet was, 
however, condemned to join them at Varna, over many hundred 
of miles of bad roads, for which no doubt they blessed their 
chief or cursed Lord Raglan. 
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CHAPTER III 

BULGARIA AND THE START FOR 

THE CRIMEA 

Gallipoli and Bulgaria - The story of Silistria - The designs on Sebastopol - 

The start for the Crimea 

Gallipoli and Bulgaria 

While these discussions and alarms were in progress the 
British Expeditionary Force had been assembling. The 
Guards Division had been the first to leave England, amid 
scenes of great enthusiasm, and had waited a while in Malta. 
Troop transport was never wanting for British troops, and ere 
long the first four divisions were assembling in the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles - some divisions on shore with the French 
at Gallipoli, others on the Asiatic shores at Scutari. The 
foreign quarters at Stamboul were gay with the uniforms of 
the Allies, and the British Ambassador’s the centre of a great 
hospitality. To Stamboul came private yachts and many 
ladies, and there was, not unnaturally, much merry-making 
while the discussion and hesitation aforesaid were taking place. 
When the time comes to lament on the breakdown of suitable 
base-hospital organization, it will be observed how ample was 
the time and occasion to make all ready. 

As soon as minds had been made up that the relief of Silistria 
was the best way of preventing the Tsar from invading Turkey, 

to Bulgaria. 

It was during these movements that the incapacity of the 
British lesser Staff was terribly evident. Divisions were 
landed at Gallipoli, for instance, before camping-grounds had 
been selected or prepared, before water-supply had been 
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the force broke up its camps and proceeded 
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surveyed, and with no transport whatever to bring supplies 
the several miles between ships and camps. It was this 
incredible amateurism that so besmirched the reputation of 
the British management. The French, on the contrary, 
managed affairs of this sort admirably, and the little tables 
and wine-booths that are such a feature of French military 
life were, as we saw in 1915 in the Dardanelles, immediately 
in evidence. To our troops no such conveniences were avail¬ 
able, save through the extortions of the Levantine sutler. The 
French at once regulated prices by official if arbitrary means, 
while the British were left to be victimized. Something of 
what the army thought about it will be gathered from the 
pages of With the Guards We Shall Go, being the letters 
of Captain Strange Jocelyn, of the 2nd Scots Fusilier Guards.^ 

The Guards landed at Scutari to the same scene of Staff 
incompetence and ignorance of the lost art of the Peninsula.* 

During this period of occupation of Gallipoli by British 
and French divisions, the camaraderie of the two armies was 
greatly fostered, though the French contempt for the incapacity 
of the British Staff to make their men comfortable was con¬ 
siderable. 

It was now, too, that the French engineers completed the 
Bulari lines at the far end of the Gallipoli Peninsula, facing 
towards the mainland, though why they did so is not so clear. 
In 1915, these often came into the news, being generally 
referred to as the Bulair (not Bulari) lines at the end of the 
Gulf of Saros. 

By the middle of June the bulk of the Allied troops were 
camped in beautiful weather and in pleasing sites among the 
villages round the little port of Varna. The only rift in the 
army lute was the want of a skilled Staff to make life easy, 
and the want of transport to enable them to march inland to 
the sound of the guns of Silistria, which could be distinctly 
heard from high ground near the camps. The Allied 

^ Hodder & Stoughton, 1933, edited by Mabel Countess of Airlie, 

2 The arrangements behind the line in 1915 in the base at Lemnos were 
equally disgraceful till Sir Edward Altham took over charge. 
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commanders were endeavouring to collect transport round the 
Levant ports; and someone at the War Office had the disastrous 
impertinence to refuse Lord Raglan’s request for an organized 

Land Transport Corps. 

But though the troops were restless at inaction, and the 
public in England scornful, yet health was admirable; the 
troops in drilling and marching were perfecting themselves, 
and brigade majors were losing some of their worst amateurism. 
In the middle of July, for instance, the Light Division had but 
ii6 sick. The troops were reasonably well fed, though trans¬ 
port, even for distribution, was none too plentiful. The 
newly raised Commissariat Corps, with officers gorgeous in 
blue and gold uniforms, defective in discipline and behaviour, 
and a scandal in Stamboul, was learning something of its job. 
Nor was Commissary-General Filder at all inefficient at that 
side of his duties known in supply jargon as ‘Provision.’ He 
bought supplies in sufficient quantities in a not unbusiness¬ 
like manner, and his indents on the War Office were not 
inadequate. It was in distribution, which should not have 
been in his hands, that he was to fail later, from reasons beyond 
his control and owing to his hastily commissioned personnel. 

The local purchase of fresh supplies, however, in Bulgaria, 
was prevented by the atrocious behaviour of the armed Turks 
towards the Christian peasantry, which provoked strong 
protests from Lord Raglan and St. Arnaud, and did much to 
alienate sympathy from the Turkish cause. The peasantry 
fled, and took their flocks with them. The ubiquitous Levan¬ 
tine sutler, however, supplied in some sort the place of 
canteens - and all went fairly well till one horrible morning in 
later July, when cholera broke out in the camp. It came on 
the French transports from Marseilles, and it fell on the troops 
like the sword of a destroying angel. In the British divisions 
it was bad enough; in the French it was terrible. 

But, bad as was the cholera, another scourge now arose. 
Camp sanitation, the rough science acquired in the Peninsula, 
had been forgotten, and this no doubt contributed greatly. 
That form of dysentery known as ‘amoebic’ - endemic. 
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apparently, in the Levant in summer-time - now appeared 
and took heavy toll. The cemeteries round the camps grew 
apace. Both diseases had not yet produced modern scientific 
remedies to fight and minimize them. The sunny camp at 
Varna became the camp of death. We cannot here raise the 
finger of scorn against Staff and medical authorities, for in 1915 

our troops on the Gallipoli Peninsula were in like manner 
swept by dysentery. 

And, while this was coming on, an event very satisfying to 
British repute came to pass, which put an end to the whole 
raison d'etre of the camps at Varna, set the commanders seek¬ 
ing for fresh plans, and prevented any marching away from 
the cholera that an advance to the Danube would have meant. 

The Russians had abandoned the siege of Silistria and their 
campaign on the Danube. 

The Story of Silistria 

This is the story of Silistria. The great scheme for the 
invasion of Turkey, as recommended by Prince Paskievitch 
to the Tsar, postulated the fall of Silistria, which barred the 
way, and that by the 1st of May. But it was the middle of 
that month before he could put in an appearance before the 
fortress. He lost no time, and on the 19th began the siege, 
which he pressed with vigour. The later defences of the 
place had been planned by a Colonel Grach, a Prussian officer 
in the service of the Porte. He was then present and con¬ 
tinued to advise, but he was not engaged for actual military 
service. The Russians pressed the siege regardless of life, 
the time factor being urgent. 

There were now the three armies preparing to relieve the 
city—that at Shumla of Omar Pasha, too wary to expose his 
isolated force yet to the Russians, and those of the Allies at 
Varna, trying to collect transport and supplies, and listening 
impatiently to the mutter of the distant cannonade. 

Many are familiar with the romantic story of the peripatetic 
British subaltern, one Eldred Pottinger of the Bombay Artillery, 
and his appearance in beleaguered Herat, there to be the life 
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and soul of the defence. We have the same phenon^non 
occurring at Silistria, when two adventurous young officers 
on leave from the East ‘blew in.’ It is not too much to say 
that they metamorphosed the defence. They dragged senior 
commanders from their hiding-posts in dug-outs, they exacted 
oaths of no surrender, and they led the fighting foot-soldiers 
over the top again and again, and their names were Captain 
Butler of the Ceylon Rifles, and Lieutenant Nasmyth of the 
H.E.I.C. Service — ‘Sepoy’ or ‘Black officers, in fact. 

The story of the defence is largely concentrated round the 
‘Arab Tabia,’ a peasant’s wall running round three sides of a 
hill. This the Turks had entrenched, and on this the Russians 
concentrated, but wherever they attacked or mined they were 
counter-attacked, counter-mined, and retrenched. 

But those were not the only Englishmen to be concerned 
with Silistria; Omar Pasha at Shumla, while not daring to 
risk his army alone against the Russians, felt that some gesture 
must be made to support the beleaguered fortress. Com¬ 
manding a brigade of irregular light infantry was also an ex- 
Sepoy officer, ‘General’ Cannon, who had served in India 
with distinction and also with De Lacy Evans’ legion in Spain. 
He was known in the Turkish service as Beyram Pasha. Him 
the Turkish Commander-in-Chief now pushed forward, but 
with no definite role. This, however, Beyram Pasha evolved 
for himself, and by a secret night march and camouflage he 
threw his whole brigade into the fortress. The story goes 
that he there exacted an oath of no surrender from the pasha 
in command. His reinforcement still further added to the 
Butler-Nasmyth stimulant; unfortunately, while with Cannon 
in the trenches, Butler received a wound from which he 
eventually died. 

On the i8th of June, Cannon, in pursuance of orders, with¬ 
drew his brigade from Silistria, taking with him Nasmyth to 
confer with Omar Pasha. Cannon had the advantage of a 
volunteer British A.D.C., one Lieutenant-Colonel Ogilvie, 
and another volunteer Sepoy officer on leave. Lieutenant 
Ballard, turned up in Silistria to carry on the stimulant. 
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That stimulant and Beyram Pasha’s activity had been 
exercised to some purpose. The Russians had attacked again 
and again, to be hurled back Avith devastating loss. General 
Prince Paskievitch, the G.O.C.-in-Chief, and General Schilder, 
commanding the besieging force, were carried from the field 
wounded; the Turkish commander of the garrison, Mussa 
Pasha, was killed. Silistria held out, and each day the Allied 
officers on the Bulgarian coast, chagrin in their hearts, listened 
to the mutter of the distant guns, dreading that each day would 
be the last. 

On the 22nd of June, and the night that followed, the mutter 
and muffled roar went on continuously. At dawn it ceased, 
and the Allied officers looked into each other’s eyes and cursed 
the fatal want of transport. Silistria had fallen ? Not a bit 
of it! The Russians had abandoned the siege and drawn off. 

Nor was this all. Another Turkish victory was soon to be 
aimounced, in which British officers had a still greater share. 
Further up the Danube, at Rustchauk, Hazzan Pasha watched 
the Russians at Giurgevo, where General Soimonoff and twelve 
battalions lay. Their immediate role was that of mutual 
observation; but Fate decreed otherwise. 

To the Turkish force at Rustchauk had now come General 
Cannon and his Light Brigade, whilst seven other British officers 
had also found their way to the pasha’s camp. Captain Bent 
and Lieutenant Burke were Royal Engineers deputed from 
Varna to advise on defences, not to lead Turks; the others were 
officers on leave from India, viz. Lieutenant Meynel, of H.M. 
75th Foot, and Lieutenants Hinde, Arnold, and Ballard (from 
Silistria, as aforesaid), all Sepoy officers; and also Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ogilvie, who was with Cannon. 

On the 7th of July, Hazzan Pasha discovered that the Russian 
tents on the opposite bank were gone, and the pasha, anxious 
to ascertain if Soimonoff had gone, sent General Cannon 
across in boats with 300 rifles. A battalion under Feriq Bekir 
Pasha soon followed. Cannon was accompanied by Bent, and 
hardly had they formed on the opposite bank than they were 
attacked by Russians concealed in a fosse. The Russians 
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were heavily punished, but more came on, and then Ballard 
apparently came up with the Turkish battalion. Heavy 
fighting now ensued, and a keen Turkish officer, one Ali 
Pasha, brought over more troops and restored the fight. 

In the meantime five British officers, Ogilvie, Hinde, Arnold, 
Meynel, and Burke, brought over in detachments two more 
Turkish battalions, who entered the fight, assailed by Russian 
guns and four squadrons of cavalry. Fighting their way down 
the river, they at last joined Cannon’s force; but alas ! the 
three gallant subalterns, Burke, Arnold, and Meynel, were 
killed. 

By this time Soimonoff was bringing back his main column 
to be hurled on both the Turkish flanks which rested on the 
river. But the latter had been entrenching hard, and gaining 
confidence from their works. Then, led by Ali Pasha and 
Cannon with the remaining British lads, the Turks drove back 
the Russian masses at the point of the bayonet. By sunset 
the action ceased; the Turks worked hard at their entrench¬ 
ments during the night, only to find at dawn that there was no 
sign of the enemy. 

Hazzan Pasha, however, rather than rejoicing at his 
unexpected victory, feared censure for his activity, and wished 
to withdraw, and not till Beyram Pasha gave him a written 
warrant certifying to the wisdom of his action would he 
consent to remain. 

Two days of quiet and entrenching ensued, and then Prince 
Gortschakoff, with large forces - perhaps 60,000 to 70,000 
men, including the besieging and covering force from Silistria 
- appeared on the hills above Giurgevo, and seemed like to 
avenge the defeat of Soimonoff. 

Then again British enterprise intervened. Down below 
on the Danube flew the White Ensign. Lieutenant Glynn 
of the Britannia had arrived, with Prince Leiningen under 
him, bringing 30 seamen and 30 sappers, to take command of 
some gunboats, already on this part of the Danube. Glynn 
promptly took his gunboats into a loop stream on the Russian 
side of Giurgevo and interposed between Russian and Turk. 
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Perhaps the White Ensign bluffed Prince Gortschakoff for a 
while at least. Captain Bent and his sappers, with the British 
seamen and the Turks, worked hard to throw a bridge over 
the great river. As the Turkish bridgehead was extensive 
enough to allow the whole of Hazzan Pasha’s force from 
Rustchauk crossing and deploying, the Prince gave up the 
contest and retired to Bucharest. The campaign on the 
Danube was over. 

In summing up the results of these operations, Kinglake, 
while giving due eight to the effect of the Allied presence at 
Varna, and the pressure pending from Austria, most justly 
gives the praise of this great achievement to the dauntless 
Turkish rank and file and the twelve resolute Englishmen who 
so g»-eatly si nulatec d supplemented their energy. 

The Designs on Sebastopol 

The leaguer of Silistria and the Russian threat to Constanti¬ 
nople being over - as Lord R^iglan well knew - for at any 

rate the autumn and winter of 1854, the question of what was 

now to be done was to be settled. 

It was close on mid-July, and autumn was none too far away. 
In Great Britain the fierce indignation caused by the brutal 
destruction of the Turkish Navy at Sinope, admissible act of 
war though it was, had not died away. The insult to our flag 
of truce at Odessa still rankled. Public opinion demanded 
some definite act that would lessen the power of the Tsar in 
the East. Led by The Times, it demanded the destruction of 
the Russian fleet and the great naval base at Sebastopol. The 
influence of The Times at this period was immense. It was 
in the hands of its greatest editor, it had no rivals, and what it 
said went. The people of England were led by it. The Times 
insisted that Delenda est Sebastopol', Great Britain, root and 
branch, agreed. 

The great Crimean historian Kinglake, and many other 
post-Crimean writers of what might be called the Liberal 
period, hasten to condemn the whole project. Yet to do so 
is to betray an extraordinary confusion of ideas and mingling 
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of issues. Assuming that the Eastern situation, and the ambi¬ 
tion and arrogance of the Tsar, made war necessary, it is 
difficult to do anything but say that the capture and destruction 
of Sebastopol was not only the only possible objective that 
promised success, but was an eminently feasible operation. 

By a series of circumstances briefly outlined, war had broken 
out, rightly or wrongly, under the control of a British pacificist 
Premier. The fact that Silistria had relieved itself, and the 
invasion of Turkey by the Tsar had been postponed, did not 
alter the plans and ambitions and views of the Tsar and his 

people. 

Had the Allies packed up from Varna and gone home, was 
there any guarantee of a lasting peace ? It hardly looked like 
it. War on mighty inland Russia was a singularly difficult 
proposition, and the Tsar had already stirred the French to 
some fury by referring to 1812, but here, close to the only 
important and vulnerable point in the Levant, a sea-fortress, 
was a magnificent Allied fleet and a large Allied army. 

The armies of Russia were vast, hut many hundreds of 
miles of bad roads hindered their concentrating in the southern¬ 
most points of Russia in Europe. 

Because the British Government of that period was singularly 
unfit to conduct serious war, because they had destroyed the 
organization that made a mass of bayonets into a fighting 
machine, it does not follow that the strategy was wrong. Nor, 
again, because the French happened to have a dying com¬ 
mander of very doubtful capacity, nor because a series of 
almost incredible strokes of ill fortune came to the execution 
of the plans, nor because the British could not organize their 
hospitals, is the strategic object to be condemned. 

The one fact that stands out is that there was no other 
possible point at which Russia could be attacked, nor was there 
any other point whose loss could so injure her military capacity 
or so strain her defensive resources. 

If continued war was necessary to the integrity of Turkey 
and the obtaining of a righteous peace, the destruction of the 
fleet that destroyed the little Turkish flotilla at Sinope and 
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the fortress whence it issued, was an eminently suitable 
obj ecti ve. 

Further, when we come to hurl the not undeserved obloquy 
on certain quarters, let us first remember that the Allies landed 
in the Crimea, without the loss of a man, to seize by a coup 
de main a fortress undefended from the land side; they had 
two months’ magnificent autumn weather to do it in, and 

THEY HAD NOT THE LEAST INTENTION OF SPENDING THE WINTER 
THERE. 


They landed unopposed; they drove off the field the large 
army that came to meet them. They marched twenty miles 
in all, also unopposed, to within two miles of the land side, 
and then the French refused to storm, and the force sat down 
to a lightning siege. 

How the hand of fate loaded the dice against them, and how 
the leaders slipped into a cleft stick, is the tragedy to be told. 
Again let it be said here, that the horrors and tragedies we 
still hear so much of were a very small part of the story. The 
force landed on the 13th September, won the Alma on the 
20th, fought Inkerman on the 5th of November, encountered 
the fatal blizzard on the 14th of November, and died where it 
stood. 


By January ’55 the army was re-clothed; by December the 
hospitals were re-organized; by March a railway-line had 
reached the plateau on which the troops were camped. By 
April a brilliant British army was on the plateau, re-organized 
and re-stored, hutted, clothed, and fed. When Sebastopol 
fell in ’56, the British portion of the Allied force was the finest 
army we had ever seen in the field - ready to march as the 
country wanted it to do, into the heart of Russia. 

And yet, for a campaign that lasted till ’56, we only remember 
the terrible unsought and almost unavoidable tragedy of those 
three dreadful months of the winter of ’54-’5S- Also let it be 
remembered that no possible campaign open to the Allies 
could have inflicted such misery and loss of life to the Russian 
force, if such be the object of war, than this prolonged agony 
of reinforcing and relieving Sebastopol, when, in the undying 
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metaphor of the Punch cartoon, General F^vrier turned traitor. 

There is room for the re-telling of this story in its balanced 

perspective! , t j n i 

Nor can Kinglake be quite right in saying that Lord Raglan 
had obtained no information about the Crimea, because it was 
quite obvious that everything necessary to the undertaking of 
the plan was as expected. No disconcerting unknown geo¬ 
graphical or economical hitch occurred. It is true that owing 
to faulty organization there was no little group of trained 
officers collecting information. Yet there were in Constanti¬ 
nople merchants, traders, sailors, from whom the most com¬ 
plete guide-book could have been compiled, nor could there 
have been any difficulty in landing a Staff officer or so, let alone 
a spy. The Embassies also could have found out, and 

probably did all that was wanted. 

So early as the 28th of April the Duke of Newcastle had 
written to Lord Raglan requesting him to consider the taking 
of Sebastopol. 

In a despatch dated the 29th of June, the British Cabinet 
definitely instructed Lord Raglan to proceed to capture and 
destroy Sebastopol, informing him that the British and French 
Governments considered that this action only would ensure 
an honourable and adequate termination of the war. The 
instructions were quite definite and precise, but also said that 
their being carried out depended on Lord Raglan’s concurring 
in their feasibility. A private letter from the Secretary of 
State also refers to Lord Raglan’s and St. Arnaud’s concur¬ 
rence being essential to the order being put into effect. Lord 
Raglan was also informed that the Emperor of the French was 
instructing Marshal St. Arnaud that if Lord Raglan thought 
the project feasible, St. Arnaud was to co-operate. 

Now it has pleased Mr. Kinglake to consider this despatch 
as an improper one, and derogatory to Lord Raglan. But a 
careful consideration of its contents does not show this to any 
modern naval or military mind. The Governments con¬ 
sidered that a certain step would secure the objects they had 
in view. They order their commander, in not unflattering 
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terms, to carry out their design unless he should consider it 
beyond the powers of his forces y and then state that it is a venture 
with which the Allies will co-operate. 

How and when he was to do it was left to him, with the 
obvious remark, however, that it would appear that every day’s 
delay would increase the difficulties. 

Lord Raglan had made up his mind that the plan was 
feasible and that he would use his best endeavours to forward 
his Government’s instructions. Marshal St. Arnaud and his 
generals were not enthusiastic, but were prepared, as instructed, 
to accept his lordship’s view. The views of the Navy hardly 
came into the matter save on the matter of marine feasibility. 
The Russian Black Sea fleet dare not venture out against 
them, and the matter of protecting the transport would not be 
serious. Preparations were therefore put actively in hand, 
chiefly the matter of preparing small craft and boat rafts to land 
guns. 

On the 18th of July, just before the cholera came, a 
momentous conference took place at St. Arnaud’s headquarters. 
Plans were decided on, and a fast vessel took selected officers 
to the Crimea to seek for a landing-place. Lord Raglan 
dominated the conference, and it was agreed that they should 
land on the western shores of the Crimea north of Sebastopol, 
and as near to the fortress as might be, wheel to the right, 
march along the coast by short marches, supplied from their 
ships, and seize the north side of the harbour by a coup de main, 
destroy the docks and the blockaded fleet, and re-embark. 
Voild ! . . . Mais Vhomme propose . . . 

The information that Lord Raglan had at his disposal was 
in some respects vague, especially as to enemy strength, but 
it amounted to this : 


(1) That the Russian forces, field and garrison, in the Crimea 
were about 70,000 men, but might even be 100,000. 

(2) That troops could land easily from boats in fair weather on 
the western coast north of Sebastopol, and march over open 
down, watered by the streams which ran to the sea every five or 
six miles. 
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T'hnt it was common knowledge that the land fronts of the 
weTuidTnded, though possible steps to fortify them 

might even now be in progress. 

(4) That the Russian army on the Danube might n^ march roun 

^^ the Black Sea, but would have several hundred miles to go. 

(5) That the late summer and early autumn climate of the Crimea 

was ideal for operating it. 

(6) That there were several Tartar towns 

transport vehicles and fresh supplies would be, to a certain 

extent, obtainable. 

Kinglake gives us, on the strength of a written narrative 
by Sir George Brown, an account of Lord Raglan’s consulta¬ 
tion with that general, an old confidant. It is especially 
interesting in showing us the veneration of the old generation 
for the wisdom of the Duke of Wellington. Lord Raglan 
handed to Sir George the Duke of Newcastle’s orders, and 
asked for his opinion. Sir George asked, naturally enough, 
what information Lord Raglan had of the Russian forces in 
the Crimea. Lord Raglan replied, ‘ None whatever.’ They 
believed 70,000, but it might be 100,000. Then said Sir 
George, ‘ You and I are accustomed, when any important 
question is proposed to us, to ask ourselves how the great Duke 
would have acted and decided under the circumstances. Now 
I tell your lordship that without more certain information than 
you appear to have . . . that great man would not have accepted 
the responsibility. . . . But notwithstanding, I am of opinion 
that you had better accede to the proposal ... for this reason, 
that it appears to me from the tenor of the letter, that they 
have made up their minds at home, and if you decline . . . they 
will send out someone else to command . . . who will be less 
scrupulous and more ready to come in to their plans.’ 

Kinglake wrote that this suggestion did not at all govern 
Lord Raglan’s decision, and he also records, as his opinion, 
that after this the British chief was less inclined to consult 
Sir George. His dignity of mind did not concord with a 
suggestion of opportunism. 

The decision to enter on the adventure was made. 
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The Start for the Crimea 

With these main facts as their guiding lights the armies 
got ready for sea, but the cholera was now raging terribly and 
embarkation was delayed by its sudden appearance with great 
virulence in the fleet. On the nth and 12th of August the 
admirals put to sea in the hope of blowing it away. The 
Britannia alone, out of a company of 985 lost 139. Curiously 
enough, the ship’s officers escaped, though with great kindli¬ 
ness and devotion they stayed by the side of their dying men 
and endeavoured to soothe their agony and terror. By the 
19th of August the British units on shore had 532 deaths. 
With the French it was far worse; one battalion, it was said, 
besides dead, marched with 500 cases in wagons. The three 
French divisions that had marched to the Dobrudja had 10,000 
cases. 

Happily, the cholera left the fleet as suddenly as it had come. 
On the 20th of August the British and French admirals decided 
to move the whole force together in one vast convoy, and it 
was estimated that by the 2nd of September the Armada could 
put to sea. On the 24th of August the huge task of embarking 
began. 

The French embarked 24,000 infantry and 70 field pieces, 
and with them some 5,000 or 6,000 Turks but no cavalry save 
a few for patrol work. The British totalled 22,000 infantry 
and 60 guns, with 1,000 horsemen of the Light Brigade, the 
Heavies for the moment remaining at Varna. The British 
embarkation in its naval and sea aspect was directed by Rear- 
Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, the second-in-command with 
the fleet, who was enthusiastic in the purposes of the expedition 

and in close rapport with Lord Raglan. 

At the last moment the French embarkation was delayed; 
their men had to crowd on battleships and small sailing-vessels, 
and it was found that there were not enough steamers to take 
the latter as intended, a fact which would delay the rendezvous 
on the Crimea coast, while the embarking of the English horses 
took longer than expected. It was not till the 5th of September 
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that the French sailing-vessels put to sea, to be followed by 

the rest of the Armada on the evening of the 6th. 

The protection of the great convoy fell on Admiral Dundas, 
for, though the French had 15 sail of the line, and 10 or 12 
war steamers, and the Turks 8 sail of the line, with 3 war 
steamers, all these war vessels were close packed with troops. 
The Russian Black Sea fleet, consisting of 15 sail of the line 
with some frigates and brigs, and 12 war steamers, might elect 
to try and injure the Armada, and the British fleet kept close 

watch. 

It may here be mentioned that there was little land trans¬ 
port with any of the Allied contingents; the first reserve 
ammunition and 60 transport carts alone were horsed, and 
none of the hat horses assembled at Varna for officers and men 
were embarked in the first trip across the Euxine. 


Ep 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LANDING AND THE ALMA 


The landing at Old Fort - The march toward Sebastopol - The forces in 
the immediate drama-The Battle of the Alma-The moves of the 

French - Lord Raglan’s escapade - The victory 


The Landing at Old Fort in Eupatoria Bay 

The Armada that sailed from Varna under sail and early 
steam, was a magnificent one, and such a sight as the Euxine 
had never seen before. The transport fleet was conveying 
27,000 British,! 30,000 French, and 7,000 Turks to a land of 
Romance about which extraordinarily little was known. 

The Russian fleet that so cruelly destroyed the feeble Turkish 
squadron at Sinope was still in being, and Vice-Admiral 
Dundas and the British fleet covered the forest of transport 
masts from any Russian enterprise from Sebastopol harbour. 

None of the armies had any transport, as already related, 
save a few bat horses, and there were, besides chargers, only 
the horses of the batteries, with but one line of wagons, and 
1,000 horses of the British Light Cavalry Brigade.^ Trans¬ 
port and landing were, therefore, simple enough matters, 
given fair weather and the often sandy beach of the western 
shores of the Crimea. 

The fleets arrived at their rendezvous ‘forty miles west of 
Cape Tarkan’ on the 9th, and anchored. Next day Lord 
Raglan, General Canrobert, and Sir John Burgoyne, the British 
Chief Engineer, with other naval and military officers, carried 
out a reconnaissance in the swift steamer CaradoCy escorted by 

^ The 4th Division had been at first left behind at Varna, but Lord Raglan 
had managed to get it up in time to land, 

^ The pack horses assembled at Varna were to follow in a second trip of 
the transports. 
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the Agamemnon. Off Sebastopol at dawn, they looked through 
the inlet of the harbour on the forts, the ships, and the city, 
and then, on past the cliffs of the Chersonese, they arrived off 
the deep sea inlet of Balaclava, guarded by ancient forts on the 
cliffs, and noted nearer the fortress the wider inlets of Kamiesch 
and Kazatch Bays. Turning back, they noted in turn the 
mouths of the four streams that ran into the sea between 
Sebastopol and Kalamita Bay, the Belbec, the Katcha, the 
Alma, and the Bulganak. 

To land the armies, room was wanted where they could 
keep in touch with one another, and where the boats and tows 
could easily be brought ashore. Equally they would need 
some kind of harbour in which to establish their base or bases. 
On the west coast there were no bays or harbours of the kind 
that would shelter shipping, while round Cape IGierson, on 
the south shores, there was a wall of cliff and no foreshore to 
land on. 

Therefore, the Allied generals and admirals decided on 
Kalamita Bay, where there was an admirable shore, always 
assuming that the weather held, with low downs a mile inland. 
On the left hand, by Eupatoria, several lagoons would protect 
the left flank of the landing. The actual spot selected was on 
a front of four miles, facing west, and some twenty miles north 
of Sebastopol. The French, with whom were the Turks, 
would land on the right, the British on the left at ‘Old Fort.’ 

On the nth and 12th, the Turkish and French fleets, largely 
under sail, while ours had steam, came up, and on the 13th the 
force landed. 

The weather of early autumn in the Levant is warm to the 
verge of heat, and there was little wind to disturb the surface 
of the waters. As the lines of transports approached the 
shore, a long vista of flat plain with slowly rising downs the 
best part of a mile inland, met the eye. It was ideal ground 
and ideal weather, and there was a naval officer in charge of 
the landing! as principal beach master, who knew his job and 
did it agreeably. 


! Captain Dacres, R.N. 
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The majority of the troops were landed early in the morning 
of the 13th and 14th with great rapidity, and marched inland 
at once for the higher ground, which had already been seized 
by outposts. The troops, by some Staff misjudgment, landed 
without their knapsacks, having but a few necessaries rolled in 
a blanket, and their greatcoats. Later in the day a ground 
swell did a good deal of damage and at night there was heavy 
rain. No tents could of course be landed save a few for the 
general officers to work in, and for a few sick. 

Next morning, happily, was brilliantly fine, and troubles 
were soon forgotten in the magnificent panorama from the 
bivouacs on the downs. Alas ! the French cholera was still 
with them, and already were those seized in the night being 
carried down. 

The people of the Crimea are Tartars, and were friendly 
enough to the British. A number of country carts and drivers 
were collected from them, and one . or two small Russian 
convoys were captured; this, with the exception of a few pack- 
horses for ammunition, was all the transport available.^ From 
the Tartars were obtained a few hundred sheep, with some 
grain and fruit. 

The landing of details and stores continued to the i8th, 
when all was ready to advance. Nothing had been seen of 
the enemy, save that a staff officer with a couple of Cossacks 
had watched the landing and been chased off. 

The March toward Sebastopol 

It cannot be said that the Allies had any very precise informa¬ 
tion of the Russian forces likely to be encountered. Some¬ 
where ‘in the blue’ inland. Prince Mentschikoff had a consider¬ 
able force, and there was a strong garrison in Sebastopol, 
while the Russian fleet, the heroes of Sinope, was still in being 
in the harbour, with effective broadsides towards the land 
fronts. Whatever force was actually present was capable of 
considerable reinforcement from external sources, at unknown 

^ Totalling nearly 400, on which were carried the British rations and 
ammunition. 
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intervals of time. The French, having landed on the right, 
naturally remained on the right; the place of danger was m 
this case on the left, and, since the British alone had the 
thousand sabres of the Light Brigade, their position on the 
left was eminently suitable. The advance on Sebastopol 
meant a march parallel to the seashore, with the guns of the 

fleet ready to bear a hand. 

From Eupatoria the one good road, the post road to Sebasto¬ 
pol, ran two or three miles inland from the shore, but it was 
quite unnecessary, for the whole of the grassy country was firm 
and level and unenclosed, and all arms could march on any 
front they liked. On the 19th of September, therefore, in all 
the glory of brilliant colours and glorious weather, the masses 
of the Allies set themselves in motion, the columns near the 
sea of the French in their pantalons rouges^ the scarlet masses 
of the English with their white cross-belts, the Guards in 
their bearskins, the Highland Brigade in their feather bonnets, 
bands, and colours flying, and on the outer flanks and front 
the five regiments of the Light Brigade. Nor was this splendid 
sight marred by thoughts of battle and death, but only by the 
horror of the dropping cases of cholera. Yet the men were 
young, the spirits high, and the mass of the troops was recover¬ 
ing already from the malaise and dysentery of the camps in 
Bulgaria. 

The British marched with two divisions in front and two 
behind, and following the left on the dangerous flank was the 
4th Division in reserve, ready to form and to move to a flank 
at any sight of the enemy. To our modern ideas, which are 
but the revived ideas of earlier days, the fact that cavalry patrols 
and contact squadrons were not far afield looking for the enemy 
is a marvel, but forty years of peace and no Aldershot, no 
Salisbury Plain or Curragh of Kildare to train on, had made 
the art a lost one. So much was this the case, indeed, that 
even in India, where armies were in being, we see Sir Hugh 
Gough, with a large force of cavalry, surprised by the Sikhs 
at Moodkee and even at Chillianwalla. 

However, the enemy were soon to heave in sight - not on 
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the flank, where they would have caused some consternation, 
or at any rate brought the advance to a halt, but in front. 
After marching a few miles over the landes between the place 
of landing and the valley of the Bulganak, the Allied columns 
were nearing that stream. Lord Raglan, with his quarter¬ 
master-general, was with the advance guard, consisting of the 
nth Hussars and the 4th Light Dragoons under Lord 
Cardigan; behind were rifles in skirmishing order and a 
small body of infantry. As this is the first occasion for forty 
years for the British Army of Europe to encounter an enemy, 
the scene may well be thrown on the screen. The afternoon 
was hot, but relieved by cool breezes from the sea, and a 
good many of the weaker men had fallen out. The bands 
had ceased to play, and many had noted the strange silence 
that ensued. 

Lord Raglan and the cavalry crossed the stream and cantered 
up the slope, when, breasting a rise, they saw on a hill beyond 
a body of some 2,000 cavalry. Our squadrons halted and 
formed line, and the Russians moved forward a little. General 
Airey had keen eyesight, and he noticed the sun flashing on 
something in a hollow further on in the rolling down. It was 
the bayonets of a big mass of infantry. 

If there was one thing Lord Raglan did not want, it was 
an encounter battle that day, and he perceived that the only 
thing to do was to show a bold front, which would probably 
prevent the Russians attacking him. Sending for the two 
regiments of the Light Brigade from the flank, he ordered the 
2nd and Light Divisions across the stream, while our original 
four squadrons, scrupulously dressed, faced the Russian horse¬ 
men. As soon as the 8th Hussars and 17th Lancers had come 
up, and the advancing infantry had formed line on the far 
side of the Bulganak, he thought he could safely order the 
withdrawal of the two cavalry regiments, which now fell back 
at a walk by alternate squadrons. 

As they moved, Russian guns, hitherto concealed, advanced 
and unlimbered against the cavalry, to be engaged at once by 
the six-pounders of the troop of Horse Artillery with the Light 
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Brigade. A few rounds, however, from the guns with the 
divisions soon sent them off, and the whole Russian force 

withdrew. 

This force proved afterwards to have numbered 6,000 
infantry, with two batteries of artillery, a regular cavalry 
brigade, and nine sotnias of Cossacks, a force that can best be 

described as a corps of observation. 

Such was the ‘affair of the Bulganak,’ remarkable for nothing 

save the futility of the Russian movements and the extreme 
steadiness of advanced regiments of the Light Brigade. One 
other episode and trait came to light: that was the gift of fric¬ 
tion with which Lord Lucan 1 was endowed, which only Airey’s 
strength of character and staff flait could manage. 

The Forces in the Immediate Drama 

Before the unwitting Allies found themselves condemned 
to spend a winter on the grim Chersonese they were to fight 
three battles with the Russian field army, and in each case the 
brunt, almost the whole brunt, was to be borne by the British, 
and it was not till the later days of the siege that the French 
army began to bring its military power and knowledge into 
play. It will be interesting as we go on, equipped as we are now 
with fullest knowledge of the French military psychology, its 
glories and its difficulties, to see the various causes by which 
the brunt and the burden did happen to fall on the English 
forces. 

It is also pertinent at this stage, on the eve of the first great 
clash of arms, to look at the numbers. Those of the Russians 
were only known precisely after ‘The Alma.’ The British 
had 5 divisions,2 1,000 sabres, and 60 guns; the French, with 
whom for the moment were incorporated 7,000 Turks, 35,000 
infantry and 68 guns. 

^ Commanding the Cavalry Division. He had, not unnaturally, accom¬ 
panied his leading brigade, to the annoyance of his brother-in-law. Lord 
Cardigan, its brigadier. 

2 As already mentioned, divisions of but two brigades, of three battalions, 
exactly half the size of a division of 1914, with less than a quarter of the 
guns. On this day, part of the 4th Division was behind, guarding stores 
and beaches. 
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Opposed to them were 33,000 infantry, 3,700 cavalry, 120 
guns, admirably posted but badly entrenched and defended. 
Of these, some 12,000 infantry, 400 cavalry, and 36 guns were, 
as it happened, opposed to the French left in the battle of the 
Alma. The French right had no Russians on its front. 

The Battle of the Alma 

Holding the ground beyond the Bulganak, the Allies 
bivouacked by the stream, the French separated, through the 
course of the day’s move, by a mile of open country. The 4th 
Division and 4th Light Dragoons were on the heights to the 
left, the whole in order of battle, with cavalry and transport 
in rear. It was obvious that the British might easily be 
attacked in front, flank, or rear, and, since the cavalry were not 
‘piqueting’ the enemy, some apprehension reigned at the 
British headquarters. 

Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Arnaud now knew, however, 
that a considerable force was in the vicinity and that the Russian 
field army, or a considerable portion thereof, was now on the 
Alma, some six miles ahead. 

Lord Raglan spent the night in a small post-house on the 
Bulganak, and late in the evening Marshal St. Arnaud, accom¬ 
panied by Colonel Trochu, rode over to him, to concert the 
morrow’s plans. From their ships the French had been able 
to see a good deal of the mouth of the Alma stream. It was 
known that on the hither side of the stream the ground lay 
open and sloping down to villages and gardens thereon, while 
the far bank rose steeply in downs, which close to the mouth 
of the river broke into steep cliffs. There was a fort near the 
mouth that the French had seen, and a way up the cliffs, but 
guns would have to cross further up. That was all; no enter¬ 
prising young officers on lean, well-bred horses had been sent 
over those few miles of grass down, to dodge the Cossacks as 
they would have dodged the French forty years before. No 
one had brought Lord Raglan even a hasty panorama of the 
great position six miles ahead. The two commanders, there¬ 
fore, who now came together, had to make their plans on 
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little but a rough map. However, in country so simple, that 
was enough. St. Arnaud was full of talk and gesture, sick 
unto death though he was, and Lord Raglan listened, smiling 
with his rare courtesy, and agreeing. The French would 
scale the cliffs and mount the slopes by the sea, while the 
British would attack in front on either side of the post road, 
where incidentally the Russian masses were assembled. The 
British would hold their attack till the French were on the 
cliffs, and were sweeping round against what appeared to be 
the main Russian position. It was the plan that was simplest. 
It would but gain a tactical victory, possibly at heavy loss, 
especially to the British. Bigger results would be attained 
from more manoeuvre and an attack on the Russian right, but 
the whole force had only the thousand sabres of the Light 
Brigade. The British, magnificent in heart, had many weakly 
men, and a few miles’ extra marching would take too much 
from them, so Lord Raglan agreed. The marshal had brought 
excellent rough maps on which he had also traced the action he 
proposed for the British. On it, the French ist and 3rd 
Divisions were shown as facing the whole Russian mass, leav¬ 
ing only a small force of a battalion or two in front of Lord 
Raglan. It was a pleasing chimera, and no one knew so better 
than the British chief. Kinglake suggests that his lordship 
knew that no such detail could be thought of till the Allies 
were in closer touch with the enemy, and that with the national 
dislike to planning far ahead, and his confidence in his own 
power to handle his force when he did get into touch, he assured 
the French marshal that he might rely on the closest support. 

It is recorded that in the discussion Colonel Trochu inter¬ 
vened with a question as to the stage of the advance at which 
the French should disembarrass themselves of their packs. 
He was ‘bitten’ by his chief no doubt rightly, and yet this detail 
did become a governing factor in the results of the battle. 

It was finally agreed that Bosquet should march off at 5 a.m. 
to scale the cliffs, and that the rest of the Allies should march 
two hours later. Kinglake relates how the remarkable influence 
and ‘presence’ that emanated from Lord Raglan prevented 
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St. Arnaud from explaining, as he had meant to do, how the 
British should be handled. St. Arnaud mounted his horse 
elate - elate, Eanglake says, ‘with the sense of that singular 
comfort which anxious men always derived from the mere 
power of Lord Raglan’s presence.’ 

The troops got under arms next morning without bugle 
or tuck of drum. At 5.30 Bosquet moved off along the shore. 
By 7.30 the main French columns were ready. The British 
were delayed, possibly from defective Staff work. The 
deployment of two divisions on our right the night before, as 
a guard to the whole Allied force from the dangers of an open 
country, with a large unknown mounted force in the offing, 
meant considerable marching and wheeling. Further, a 
divisional general somewhat unaccountably misunderstood 
his orders, and this lost time. The English marched slowly, 
and enemy cavalry in front denied the reconnaissance that was 
necessary. Also the coast curved outwards, which gave the 
outer flank of the march further to go. St. Arnaud therefore 
halted Bosquet, and at 9 o’clock the whole French force had 
coffee, while the British outer flank brought its left shoulders 
laboriously up. Eventually, however, the British skirmishers 
reached the Alma first. At 10.20 the French war vessels 
opened fire at long range on some Russian masses; by 11.30 
the British right and the French left were in touch again. 
There were protracted halts, the last a mile and a half from 
the bank of the river, and by noon the army lying down on the 
open plain could see clearly enough what was before them. 

The stout old Colin Campbell, already the hero of count¬ 
less wars, ordered the Highland Brigade to get loose half their 
cartridges, an order unknown to the ears of the British Army 
for forty years of peace —and it caused a noticeable enthusiasm. 

Lord Raglan and St. Arnaud had met ‘at nine,’ but Russian 
cavalry before them had prevented reconnaissances. Now, 
at noon, the British commander rode over to meet the marshal s 
guidon which was seen approaching. Kinglake^ says: 

‘That 20th of September was like some remembered day of 

^ He rode that day with Lord Raglan. 
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June in England, for the sun was undaunted, and the soft 
breeze of the morning had lulled to a breath at noontide, and 
was creeping faintly along the hills. It was then that in the 
Allied armies there occurred a singular pause of sound - a 
pause so general as to have been observed and remembered by 
many in remote parts of the ground; so marked that its inter¬ 
ruption by the mere neighing of an angry horse seized the 

attention of thousands.’ 

When the marshal came near, the British troops cheered 
him, and, evidently gratified, he lifted his hat and said. Three 
cheers for old England.’ Together the two commanders 
rode to an ancient barrow and surveyed the scene. This is 
what they saw. In front for many miles stretched the long 
line of downs, breaking, as has been said, to cliffs near the 
Alma’s mouth; except by the cliffs, the ground rose in steep 
grass slopes and terraces. Below, in the centre, half a mile 
to the right of the post road, was the village of Bourliouk; two 
miles on the right was Alma-tamak. The same distance to the 
left was Tarkhanlar. The Russians were massed right and 
left of the post road and on the high down known as Kourgane 
Hill on the east of the road. Towards the sea there were no 
signs of the enemy, but great masses of reserves were on the 
road running south from Bourliouk, right of the post road. It 
was fairly obvious that the mass of the French attack would 
be in the air unless the whole force could pivot and come round 
in a vast wheel to its left. St. Arnaud asked Raglan whether he 
would turn the position or attack in front, to which the British 
commander replied that ‘with such a body of cavalry as the 
enemy had in the plain, he would not attempt to turn the 
position.’1 

The marshal then rode off towards his own position, looking, 
as the observers record, ‘like a dying man,’ as in truth he was,* 
and much that happened that day to dim French laurels and 
prestige must be attributed thereto. 


' This was heard and recorded in writing by Sir George Brown, com- 
manding the Light Division. 

® In ten days the unfortunate leader had passed from the scene. 
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The Moves of the French 

We cannot, indeed, follow the outline of this battle without 
a close study of the French moves. It was they who were to 
commence the attack, and at 10.30 the division Bosquet and 
the Turks started off. One brigade, with the Turks, crossed 
the Alma at its mouth and ascended the cliffs, with no sign 
of the enemy. The other brigade ascended a gentler slope 
which the divisional artillery could negotiate, by a road from 
the village of Alma-tamak and had emerged on the plateau also 
unmolested one and a half miles to the left of the ist Brigade. 
As soon as St. Arnaud saw that Bosquet had secured the 
heights he launched the next two divisions. That of Can- 
robert crossed the stream half way between that village and 
Bourliouk, but the artillery had to follow the route taken by 
that of Bosquet. Preceded by swarms of the pantalons rouges 
as skirmishers, it proceeded to scramble on towards the top 
of the down known as Telegraph Hill, under some fire from 
the Russian guns in action there. The more they pressed 
forward, however, the better they were sheltered by the steep 
slopes of the down. There they waited till there was 
some chance of their guns appearing on the top on their 
right. It was emphatically the French doctrine to wait for the 
guns. 

Between Canrobert and the British, in whose front was 
included the village of Bourliouk, was the division of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, who, seeing Canrobert stop, did not move 
forward. In this check the rearmost troops of both divisions 
were losing men from artillery fire. Thus some 15,000 men 
were doing nothing, besides another 10,000 under Bosquet. 
Above, the Russian guns swept the plateau on which the 
French shakoes had not yet shown. 

The French troops in rear grew restless as shell fell among 
them. They murmured that they were being massacred. 
Bosquet was safely atop his cliff and downs, but isolated, and 
the French high command grew nervous. St. Amaud, instead 
of ordering Canrobert to make an effort and not wait for his 
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guns, pushed up reinforcements. The situation demanded 
orders and not reserves. 

In the meantime Lord Raglan, according to plan, was wait¬ 
ing for the French pressure to have effect, as St. Arnaud had 
so volubly and so soundly sketched the night before. The 
British line was formed perfectly correctly to fight in the old 
line of the Peninsula doctrine, a doctrine that meant full 
volume of fire. No other troops had ever been able to achieve 
this triumph of sturdy self-reliance. The French were in 
column; the Russians above were in mass. The British had, 
of course, advanced in columns and deployed at the final halt 
before attacking. On the right, in touch with the French, 
was the 2nd Division (De Lacy Evans), on the left the Light 
Division (Brown). The attack would be on a two-division 
front; behind the 2nd Division was the 3rd (England) and 
behind the Light was the ist (Duke of Cambridge). The 4th 
(Cathcart), which was incomplete, was in reserve on the outer 
flank, to which also, as the fronts approached, the advanced 
cavalry of the Light Brigade had moved. 

Ready to attack and covered by skirmishers, the British 
waited; unfortunately, want of tactical experience had resulted 
in the divisions not having enough room. Instead of reduc- 
ing the front of the formation short of room, the troops were 
allowed to jam. That, however, was but an inconvenient 
minor incident. They had perforce a difficult frontal attack 
before them, up what was in many parts an open glacis, against 
masses they could see. They were eager to be laid on. They 
had sufficient orders to commence with, viz. an enemy and a 
boundary. It only wanted the advance of the French masses 
on their own chosen task to engage sufficiently to enable the 
programme to develop. 

Then St. Arnaud lost his nerve. Bosquet was isolated; 
Bosquet would be compromised; would Lord Raglan lay on ? 
Lord Raglan did forthwith. The British skirmishers ad¬ 
vanced through the gardens on the river bank, driving the 
Russian sharp-shooters before them, the scarlet in the green 
gardens driving the grey. Then the battalions floundered 
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into the stream, often barely fordable, and some got across in 
great disarray, to attack in crowd and swarm; others re-formed 
and advanced with - to quote the always memorable Napier - 
‘that majesty with which the British soldier fights.’ 

The story is well known. Some battalions with finer 
traditions than others did better, some did worse; the ordeal 
was severe, the issue long in doubt, but up that hill, into the 
great Russian redoubt, and back, and on again, went those 
sore-tried divisions. The ist Division came up with mag¬ 
nificent 6 lan as the Light Division was spent. The French, 
seeing it all, the thin red lines with their grim row of steel in 
front, the tall shakoes, the bearskins and waving boimets, 
thought it magnificent beyond compare. ‘We could not have 
got our men to do it.’ 

The British artillery were firing well, and, as opportunity 
offered, crossed the stream in close support. 

The glorious details have been so fully detailed in regimental 
histories, and in Kinglake’s careful narrative, they need not be 
explored further here. Tactical errors there were in plenty ; 
that more training in open manoeuvres in peace should have 
prevented, and victory, alloyed only by losses, crowned the 
endeavours. One curious point, however, must be brought 
out again, a point of amazing interest. The British divisions, 
once launched, received little further direction from the High 
Command ; and this is the story and reason of it. 

Lord Raglan's Escapade 

When Lord Raglan — long waiting for the necessary French 
progress — received St. Arnaud’s request to advance, he very 
joyously gave the order, and then something prompted him 
to a wild action. If there is one recognized axiom of com¬ 
mand, it is that the commander, or at least a responsible 
representative, shall remain at the command centre. It is 
true that Lord Raglan’s great master, the Duke of Wellington, 
did ride to different points of his battle line,^ but then he was 
fighting a set defensive action, with little enough manoeuvre 

^ At Waterloo. 
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to be ordered, and a very raw army to inspire; and, besides, 
the Dukes of Wellington make their own rules ! Suddenly, 
in a moment of aberration, just as the leading battalions of 
the 2nd Division were crossing the Alma to attack. Lord 
Raglan, with Staff and orderlies, to the number of eighteen 
mounted men, rode through the stream too, between the two 
forces, a cock-shy to the sharp-shooters, by whom two of the 
party were wounded. His lordship rode on. He had seen 
the fox, he had forgotten the hounds; over the stream and up 
the slopes he rode, till he and his Staff found themselves alone 
- where ? Right in the middle of the Russian main line, in a 
gap thereof ! From this position on the flank of his own 
attack he looked down along the leading red line advancing 
to the attack, and along the masses that opposed them. Amaz¬ 
ing ! He and his Staff, in cocked hat and feathers, one and 
all, had passed through lines of astonished French skirmishers. 
He had topped the hunt, and now stood glass in hand, his 
hunter’s reins on its neck, for he had but one arm. 

The presence of cocked hats and feathers caused conster¬ 
nation in the Russian ranks. It could only mean a huge 
force under the lee close on their front. Lord Raglan, elated 
at his freak, said, ‘Oh for a couple of guns.’^ Collingwood 
Dickson, the gunner, told Captain John Adye to dash and get 
them. 

As Lord Raglan and his Staff sat on their horses and watched, 
the French saw them, too, and thought his Lordship had come 
to their aid. A French A.D.C., breathless from his climb, 
and terribly excited, came up, cap in hand. ‘ My lord ! My 
lord, we have before us eight battalions !’ 

And then the English commander on his great brown horse 
bent down to soothe him, almost as a mother to child, and 
said, ‘There ! There ! I can spare you a battalion.’ And the 
lad went back to tell of the English Commander-in-Chief, cool 
and unperturbed in the middle of the Russian force 1 Amaz¬ 
ing ! Romance with the biggest ‘R’ that can be found for it 1 

At this juncture, on the French front another strange thing 

1 Kinglake, who was there, heard the words. 
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occurred. The 2nd Zouaves of Prince Louis Napoleon 
Division, impatient perhaps, despising after their wont, after 
the wont of corps d'Hite, the rest of their comrades, went on 
alone and joined the ist Zouaves who headed Canrobert’s 
Division. Together they gave the necessary Han, carried the 
French to Telegraph Hill, which was practically unoccupied, 
and Lord Raglan’s promised battalion was not needed. 

Lord Raglan had reached his knoll 900 yards from the 
Russian massed reserves just as the battalions of Codrington’s 
Brigade were crossing the Alma. Then he saw them rush for¬ 
ward in some disorder to carry the great redoubt,^ and, because 
there were no supports, be driven forth again. He watched 
the great struggles - he was too far off to influence - and the 
I St Division come across, and it was some little time before 
Adye returned. The latter had found Captain Turner bring¬ 
ing his battery across the ford, and he, a man of zeal and 
determination, brought his guns up the steep knoll, the 
gunners struggling behind on foot. The guns were flung into 
action, worked by officers till gunners arrived. Colonel Dick¬ 
son himself at one. They opened on the great causeway 
battery which was dealing havoc, and the second shot struck 
a tumbril. Suddenly an offlcer shouted, ‘They are removing 
their guns !’ It was true. The enfilade fire had been too 
much. The two guns then began to fire on the masses of the 
Russian reserves 900 yards away. The nine-pounder shot 
cut long lanes into the patient masses, and slowly and steadily 
they disappeared. And that is the story of Lord Raglan’s 
little unrehearsed lark among the Muscovites. The other 
side of the screen is not shown. It contains the heavy losses 


suffered through bad tactical handling by 


some of the divisional 


and brigade commanders, that his presence in a central spot, 
and the tactical coup d’oeil that he undoubtedly possessed. 


should have been able to mitigate. 


^ A large work near the Russian centre. 
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/ The Victory 

Lord Raglan rode down from his Russian knoll about 4.30 
and across the main causeway to where the ist Division, the 
Guards and the Highlanders, had carried so much before them. 
And he rode sadly perturbed at the mass of red coats lying on 
the field, men who had fallen in the desperate early fights that 
had made it possible for the second line to pull through. 
Everywhere the Russians were in full retreat, and the British 
divisions, re-forming, pushed forward to the reverse slopes of 
the down which the Russians had held, to see the huge masses 

of columns making off before them. 

Headed by the Zouaves, Canrobert’s Division had occupied 
Telegraph Hill, but their enemy had gone, and only a few 
sharp-shooters, left behind probably by mistake, were found 
there and mostly bayoneted for their pains. St. Arnaud 
riding up, under the impression that there had been a desperate 
struggle, called out, ‘I thank you, my Zouaves.’ And so the 
French too stood on the Russian downs, with anger and con¬ 
tempt in the hearts of their good soldiers at the inglorious 
share in the day they had been condemned to take. Marshal 
P 61 issier, who commanded later, was very emphatic on this 
point. 

The Russians had suffered very heavily, and here another 
anxious incident may be related. As Lord Raglan and his 
Staff were riding down from their knoll. Prince Mentschikoff, 
who had made such a poor show with all the conditions in his 
favour, must have been but a few hundred yards from him. 
The Prince had ridden over from the front facing the British 
towards that opposite the French. He left his right in all the 
pride of their concentrated brigades, and their heavy batteries 
in position. He returned to find two-thirds of his great masses 
shaken and fleeing, dismayed and broken ! He came upon a 
solitary man on foot-it was Prince Gortschakoff, the com¬ 
mander of that broken right and centre - and this is the con¬ 
versation that Kdnglake records: ‘What is this ? What is 
the matter ? Why are you on foot ? Why are you alone ?’ 

Ep 
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demanded the Muscovite chief. To which the Prince made 
reply as he showed his torn clothing, ‘My horse was killed by 
the river. I am alone because all my aides-de-camp and the 
officers of my Staff have been killed or wounded. I have re¬ 
ceived six shots. 

Lord Raglan now sent orders to the cavalry, who had been 
chafing under inaction; and the orders were not to their liking. 
They were only to move forward escorting the field artillery 
who were firing on the Russians. A forward move would 
have meant both prisoners and probably guns, but the ‘ship 
is more than the crew’ — and a thousand sabres was all the 
Allies had. With an open march still before them, cavalry 
losses co\ild not be faced save for a very grave issue. There 
was an opportunity for Lord Lucan to disagree, and he let go 
even the prisoners actually taken, of which there were a con¬ 
siderable number. 

Lord Raglan now sent to St. Arnaud, and General Airey 
had already proposed the same to General Marhumphrey, 
that the British cavalry, with one division and as many of the 
French as the marshal thought fit, should take up the pursuit. 
St. Arnaud would have none of it, giving as his reason that 
his men must get their packs, to which a reference has already 
been made. His men had left their packs in the valley below. 

Lord Raglan, whose first thoughts were a pursuit to the 
Katcha, the next stream, rode down the front to the thunder¬ 
ing cheers of his victorious divisions and of the wounded lying 
on the grassy slopes — rode down pensive, and, to quote from 
Kinglake, ‘He wore the look - men came to know it too well 
before he died - the look which used to show that he was feel¬ 
ing the stress of the French alliance and dissembling the pain 
of his anger.’ Kinglake did not like the French. 

There was no water between the Alma and the Katcha. 
Only one British division* was fresh and untouched, and that, 
with the thousand sabres, could not pursue alone. And so 
his lordship, than whom none knew better what was right, 

1 Taken from Prince Gortschakoff’s own account. 

® Only six battalions and one brigade of artillery. 
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was bent to accept the situation, and, accepting it, found him¬ 
self drawn into the pity and tragedy of his battlefield, which 

high commanders should best avoid. 

Those losses were 25 officers and 19 sergeants killed; 81 
officers and 102 sergeants wounded; rank and file, 318 killed, 
1,438 wounded, 19 missing; a total of 2,002. 

The losses of the Russians, said to be 5,709, included 5 
generals and 193 officers. Of this more than half was sustained 
by one division alone, in the 16 battalions attacked by the 
British infantry on Kourgane Hill. The French casualties 
were reported to be 1,243, t>ut this statement obtained little 
credence and was denied by French writers, and Lord Raglan 
put it at 60 killed and 500 wounded. 

That, then, was the end of a battle that was really brilliant 
so far as the fighting spirit of the British soldier after his forty 
years of peace went. It might have gone much better, but 
that may be said of most victories. The Russian army was for 
the moment terribly cowed, for all its ‘let off’ in the matter 
of pursuit. 

The British bivouacked on the ground they had won, despite 
the demand of the divisional commanders to go back to the 
water. Thirst was better than a possible loss of what had been 
won so hardly, and water must be fetched. 


CHAPTER V 


BEFORE SEBASTOPOL 


The advance from the Alma — The question of a coup de main — The flank 
march - The occupation of the Chersonese - The Chersonese - The fortress 
of Sebastopol and the Russian aspect —The bombardment - The Naval 

gunners — The disappointment of the bombardment 


The Advance from the Alma 

Seven miles from the Alma was the next stream, the Katcha, 
and also the next water. When the fleeing Russians, whose 
masses had broken up, found that they were not pursued. 
General Kirikoff sent messages to halt the various corps at 
that stream. But the fear of pursuit was on them; many were 
across the stream, the fords and drifts terribly jammed. Had 
the Allies pursued, there should have been a great ‘mop up.’ 

But the Allies were resting on the Alma, and next day were 
more than concerned, especially the British, with the matter 
of their dead and wounded, and also of a terrible number of 
Russian wounded on their hands. The clearing up of a battle¬ 
field that railways, hospital trains, motor-ambulances, and the 
like make feasible, and almost a neat job, is very much a new 
art. Stricken fields of old were cruel and terrible things, 
and happy the wounded who got a shake-down on straw in a 
country wagon. Those familiar with the story of the after- 
math of Waterloo will remember how the British got their 
wounded away after a fashion, and some of the French, but 
that the Prussians, finding it quite impossible to handle all 
theirs, perforce shot the worst cases, and no doubt the French 

with them. 

The medical organizations which the staff and surgeons of 
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Peninsula days had brought to reasonable efficiency had all 
been scrapped and forgotten. The British regimental surgeons, 
in their full dress, their epaulettes, and with their instrument- 
cases in their shoulder-pouches, had done what they could, 
but, beyond a couple of medical panniers, there was not much 
more to do it with. The bluejackets, always tender, helped, 
and our own people were got away to the ships and to Scutari 
in the empty transports. Hospital ships there were none, as 

we know the word now.^ _ 

The Russian wounded were in terrible straits, and, with 

ambulances and clearing hospitals practically non-existent 
for our own men, there was little enough ruth that could be 
shared with them. Some were fed and tended by the zeal 
and humanity of our own officers, themselves badly in need 
of rest. The story of these unfortunates and the ultimate 
disposal of the survivors, sent to Odessa, is not a pretty one, 
but only by the even scantier care of our own men could they 

have been helped. 

No one knew better than Lord Raglan, whose military sense 
of proportion was so well balanced, that the clearing up of 
battlefields was not the first purpose of a victorious army. 
He had clearly before him the plans of his own Government — 
the surprise landing, the seizure of the naval side of Sebastopol, 
the destruction thereof, and the swift escape by re-embarka¬ 
tion in the two months remaining before the fall of winter. 
He knew perfectly well that a small force should remain to 
clear up, that young soldiers should see as little as possible of 
their dead and wounded, and that an advance the morning 
after the Alma was the proper course and the commanders’ 
duty to their employers. 

Before, therefore, he let himself be concerned in that stricken 
field, so novel a sight to most of his officers, he urged on 
Marshal St. Arnaud a march next day to the Belbec, the water- 
supply under cover within a few miles of the ‘North Side.’ 

1 Even in Gallipoli in 1915, the number of casualties at the first landing 
exceeded the capacity of the hospital ships, and many of the woxmded had 
to be sent to Egypt lying on blankets on iron decks for two or three days, 
with a minimum of attention. 
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It may also be remarked that an advance thus for the attack 
on the North Side automatically covered, subject to some 
flank protection, the clearing of the battlefield. 

The French marshal refused, saying that his troops were 
too tired.i 

Lord Raglan pressed his views, but St. Arnaud urged that 

he had now heard that the Russians had thrown up a work to 

command the mouth of the Belbec,® and that, though he made 

no doubt that the Allies could carry it, the loss involved could 
not be afforded. 

Lord Raglan rode away a saddened man. The marshal, 
however like to die, was immovable, and it was obvious that 
the whole object that inspired the enterprise was in jeopardy. 
His mind, however, had already turned to the only alterna¬ 
tive - a march across the Crimea, the securing of such harbours 
as were possible among the south-eastern cliffs, and the 
abandonment of their temporary and fair-weather landing- 
grounds, the mouths of the little rivers of the western shore. 
It appears that while pushing on as soon as the French would 
move to the Belbec, he had his other plans ready. Indeed, on 
the 21 St Sir John Burgoyne took a memorandum on the sub¬ 
ject to St. Arnaud, who, while not accepting it, did not rule it 
out, so matters took their course with no definite plan before 
them. 

Because his Staff, all save General Airey, had no great 
experience, he now busied himself - too deeply, it was said, 
for a Commander-in-Chief - in the removal of his wounded. 
It is an outstanding fact, all to the glory of human nature, 
but detrimental to the aloofness of high command, that if you 
probe too deeply into human misery, you must come to its 
assistance. The commander often cannot see the wood of 
attainment for the insistent trees of misery. But, apart from 
his innate human kindliness, he was obviously expecting that 
there would now be no assault on the North Side, and he 

m 

^ The authority in this case is a memorandum from Lord Raglan to the 
Prime Minister. We know that Lord Raglan^ later, estimated the French 
loss at 6o killed and 500 wounded, and that this was about right. 

® Two heavy guns. 
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wanted to clear his shores for the abandonment of this side of 

the peninsula.! . j .1 ^ u j 

We may have no manner of doubt in our minds that had 

Lord Raglan been in chief command, the fleeing Russians 
would have been closely pursued, and the North Side prob¬ 
ably attacked on the 23rd. What the chances of success would 
have been it is not so easy to gauge, but it is discussed below. 

It was not, then, till the third morning after the Alma, viz. 
the 23rd September, that the Allies moved forward. From the 
Alma to the next valley, the Katcha, was further by a couple 
of miles than from the Bulganak to the Alma, viz. close on 
eight miles. The Katcha was a line on which the Russians 
might have stood again, but their heels were not to be seen for 
the dust of their retreat, and the Allies settled down on their 
water-supply happily enough, the Scots Greys and the 57 ^^ 
Foot being landed at the mouth of the stream. Lord Lucan 
with the Light Brigade was ahead, and marching for the Belbec, 
while the .^lies went on on the 24th, not without some delay 
to please the French. At 10 a.m., however, the advance was 
resumed, and ere long from the high ground between the 


Katcha and the Belbec the Allies saw the fortress below them, 
and remained for a while halted. St. Arnaud dismounted to 
lie, a man that was dying, on the grass. 

After a while the armies marched down to the rich and 
beautiful Belbec valley, full of the gardens and villas of a 
wealthy suburb. 


The Question of a Coup de Main 

The Allies had now arrived at the point where they must 
make up their minds once and for all. Either they must 
attack the North Side forthwith or else Lord Raglan’s alterna¬ 
tive of a march across the peninsula to the south coast must be 
adopted. Such a march, however, did not necessarily rule 
out a coup de main against the ‘South Side.’ 

^ We find the unfortunate yet false St. Amaud, who had shipped his own 
500, lying close to his ships, before the 1,400 more distant British could be 
disposed of, and who had possibly recovered something of his verve, record¬ 
ing in his diary on the 22nd, ‘I rage/ viz. at delay I 
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The city fortress and harbour of Sebastopol was split in two 
by the long inlet, 1,200 yards across, that formed the anchor¬ 
age. This gash in the coast divided the city into two parts, 
the city proper south of this gash, known as the South Side, 
and the North Side, consisting of little but naval barracks and 
storehouses. To possess the North Side did not mean the 
possession of the city and fortress on the South Side, which 
was itself divided in two by the inner harbour separating the 
city on the west from barracks, arsenals, and dockyards on 
the east. Nor, when we consider that the Russian fleet was 
afloat within the harbour behind a barrier of sunken ships,^ 
drawn up in the harbour with its broadsides ready to protect 
the North Side, does this coup de main appear an agreeable 
prospect ? Todleben, the famous young Russian Engineer- 
in-Chief, who practically commanded the defence, says in his 
book, it is true, that a coup de main was here possible, but 
there are several reasons for thinking that he was not really of 
this opinion. Sir Edward Hamley definitely held that it was 
not a feasible proposition, the factor of the Russian broadsides 
being clearly before him. 

The principal work defending the North Side was known as 
the Star Fort, a large work some twenty-five years old, 700 
yards in circumference, with escarps of masonry, a glacis, and 
a ditch 12 feet deep and 18 feet wide. To this, in the ten 
days between the landing and the 24th of September, Todleben 
had added several hundred yards of trenches right and left 
facing the Belbec.^ On the 25th, the Allies halted, officers 
and men enjoying the gardens and villas of the suburb, but 
conscious that pregnant decisions were being taken, and that 
the supreme hour of the enterprise might have come. 

This coup de main, this thrust and withdrawal, was still the 
burning question, and the fact that it seemed adventurous was 
no new thing. It had all along been the idea of the landing. 


1 These, sunk on the 22nd, effectively precluded any chance of the Allied 
fleets entering the harbour and taking the North Side m reverse. 

2 Todleben says that the warships could destroy it, but it was t.oo® ? 
inland from the coast battery on the cliffs, which i^elf had senously 

ships coming too close, and he apparently forgot the blocked harbour mouth. 
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though the Duke of Newcastle and the Emperor of the French 
had recognized that a brief siege and speedy capture might 
be necessary. Both armies had, indeed, their light siege train 
in reserve. The French in advancing along the coast had 
instinctively edged away from the mouth of the Belbec, by 
reason of the rumoured new Russian work of which ploy had 
been made. Lord Raglan was still prepared to carry out the 
original plan, which was less difficult than originally envisaged, 
by the moral as well as material loss inflicted on the enemy at 
the Alma. Since that battle his troops had rested two days, 
had marched two short marches, and were now resting one 
more day. He and they were ready to do their part. 

Not so St. Arnaud. Despite the fact of his army having 
all the points in their favour just recounted as being also with 
the British, added to the fact that his losses had been trivial, 
he was now abandoning for no reason the whole of the basis 
on which the enterprise was based. His mind and acumen 
were obviously gone, yet he still remained where he was. 
Lord Raglan then presented his second course, viz. to march 
the whole force across the front of Sebastopol and secure 
harbours and bays on the south-east coast which Admiral 
Lyons had already reconnoitred and declared adequate. They 
gave protection against bad weather, which the sailors knew 
might appear any day. In their view the objection to the 
attack on the North Side lay in the fact that, if it was not im¬ 
mediately successful, the landing of stores at the mouth of the 
Belbec might become impossible for several days at a time.^ 

But the military manoeuvres of trailing across the front of 
Sebastopol, in which lay the Russian field army that had been 
on the Alma, might easily give Prince Mentschikoff an oppor¬ 
tunity of retrieving his laurels and dealing a severe blow to 
the Allies. The pros and cons, therefore, of Lord Raglan’s 
remedy for French inertia must be considered, together with 
the amazing happenings thereof, under the name by which 
the manoeuvre is known, viz. ‘The Flank March.’ 

^ This was to happen in the Gallipoli Expedition of 1915 on several days 
even in August, when no landing on an open coast was possible. 
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Lord Raglan’s interview with St. Arnaud on the 24th was 
the last. Next day his remaining strength broke, and he was 
carried across to be embarked, handing over his command to 
the chivalrous Canrobert. At sea his spirit was demanded of 

him. 


The Flank March 

The refusal of the French to attack the North Side, St. 
Arnaud now giving the masonry of the Star Fort as his reason 
— that is to say, the turning down of the whole plan of adventure 
as up to this envisaged - was more than disconcerting. The 
troops stood ready to march at 11 a.m. on the 25th, but the 
actual final decision to move to the south coast, was not to 
be taken till after Lord Raglan had made a reconnaissance. 

A glance at the map will show that the process of shoulder¬ 
ing round the head of Sebastopol harbour, and thence march¬ 
ing across the Tchernaya to the country round the inlet of 
Balaclava, involved a march of some thirteen miles. Between 
the Belbec and the Tchernaya lay the high plateau to which 
the Allies had given the name of the McKenzie Heights, and 
the route would lie along these for some five miles, till the farm 
of McKenzie, the Scottish settler, on the main road from 
Bakshi-serai to Balaclava was reached. From there the road 
winds a little, and crosses the Tchernaya by the Tractir Bridge 

and thence to Kadikoi and Balaclava. 

On the morning of the 25th September the heavy caval^ 
regiment (Greys), with a troop of horse artillery and a rifle 
battaUon as advance guard, marched off on a road which led 
through woods to McKenzie’s Farm. A column of four field 
batteries, which headed the main body, began to take the turn 
along the road to Sebastopol, instead of taking the wood road. 
Lord Raglan, with his Staff, was in a cottage by the roadside. 
The advance guard had disappeared, and Lord Raglan calle 

out to the artillery to turn to their left. ,1 1 j 

There was now to occur a remarkable incident, only paralleled 

by that related of Lord Raglan inadvertently getting into the 
Russian line at the Alma. 
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The Russian field army from the Alma had retreated to the 
fortress, bewildered as to the Allied intentions. Now that it 
appeared that Sebastopol would be invested, Prince Ment- 
schikoff realised that he must get out to the open. Accordingly 
it had marched early that morning right across the front of 
the British, neither being aware of the proximity of the other 
- a warning to cavalry for all time, even in these days of the 
air. The column of British artillery crashing through the 
woods came on the troop of horse artillery, C, halted at a 
clearing, the cavalry and rifles being apparently on the right 
but not in sight. It is possible that the cavalry commander, 
feeling that he was marching across the front of the whole 
Russian Army, was rightly apprehensive for the flank rather 
than the front, where, however. Lord Lucan had the Light 
Brigade. However that may be. Lord Raglan, with no know¬ 
ledge of what the Russians might be at, was only anxious to 
get on to Balaclava and put an end to his hazardous march. 
He arrived at the spot where the troop was halted, somewhat 
angrily inquired why it waited, and, ordering it forward, moved 
with his Staff to its head. 

In that position he, followed by a column of thirty guns, was 
heading the Allied army with, so far as he knew, neither scout 
nor patrol ahead. He did what might almost have been 
expected. He ran into Prince Mentschikoff’s army marching 
across his front. But he had almost missed it, for it was the 
tail that he struck. The British halt in the wood had enabled 
the Russians to pass, otherwise the most genuine of encoimter 
battles might have been staged and certainly the Greys should 
have found themselves hotly engaged. As it was, little 
occurred, the troop came into action, the Greys over-rode a 
few Cossacks, a few wagons were captured; others turned back 
and gained Sebastopol. Prince Mentschikoff was no better 
informed, for it was several days later before he realized that 
anything larger than a patrol had been treading on his heels. 

It is not a case of being wise after the event to remark 
that it was an occasion when the ‘young British officers on 
thoroughbred horses,’ of the Peninsula legend referred to, 
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should have been hanging on the Russian heels and watching 
their bivouacs. It is not too much to assert that a Mike 
Rimington, or a Haig in his cavalry days, would have watched 
those Russians since the Alma, in their up-rising and their 

down-lying. 

* 

After what was known as ‘The Affair of McKenzie’s Farm’ 
the British force closed up, and proceeded on its way, and in 
due course reached the Tchemaya, where it bivouacked, cross¬ 
ing next morning the low hills that separated it from Balaclava. 
Then was visible what the map had hardly shown — that this 
harbour was but a tiny cliff-girt pool, its only merit being that 
of deep water up to the shore and room for a dozen ships. As 
the British advanced, four mortar shells were fired from the 
old forts on either side of the entrance, and, as the Rifles ran 
up to them, the small militia garrison hoisted the white flag. 
They had no casualties, yet the brilliant if inaccurate account, 
fathered by Todleben, tells of the heroic defence, when finally 
Colonel Minto, six officers and 6o men all wounded, sur¬ 
rendered. This was the amount of the original garrison, and 
there were no casualties among it. Todleben is often like 

that. 

The Navy took no share, but, having heard earlier of the 
progress of the march, as the forts surrendered, a small steamer 
with Admiral Lyons on board entered the harbour. The 
British had secured their base, and a sorry apology therefor 
it obviously was. The French Army following on the wake 
of the British occupied the Fedioukine Heights on the Bala¬ 
clava side of the Tchernaya and a day later also bivouacked on 

the banks thereof. 

Then it was that Lord Raglan, with the best intentions in 
the world, signed unwittingly the death-warrant of the British 
Army. General Canrobert, realizing that the harbour could 
not hold two bases, offered to resign the French claim to the 
right of the line, and base himself on the two open bays 
Kamiesch and Kazatch, which opened from the north on the 
western point of the Chersonese. On the advice of Adimral 
Lyons, Lord Raglan accepted the offer and the little 
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land-locked inlet. With it obviously came not only the right of 
the line and the duty of conducting the right half of the siep 
operations, but most of the onus, also, of holding off the 
Russian field army at Bakshi-serai, which had the whole of 
Russia behind it, and that too with the weaker half of the 
Allied forces, his cavalry brigades being his sole asset in his 

connection. 

What was eventually to result from this decision the story 

and tragedy of the first winter will show. 

But at this stage let it be again emphasized that no one had 

the least intention or expectation of wintering in the Crimea. 
The weather was at its best — clear, cool, early autumn. The 
flank march, however, had been very fatiguing by reason of 
long halts, always wearing, and probably poor march routine, 

and cholera broke out again, but not to last. 

The question of a coup de main again came up, and in a far 
more effective way than an attack on the North Side. General 
Cathcart had been ordered to the plateau before Sebastopol 
direct from the Tchernaya on the 26 th, and suddenly found 
himself looking down on an apparently undefended city, in 
which men and women were working like beavers on a trench. 
He advocated an immediate assault, and urged Lord Raglan 
to come and see for himself. Lord Raglan consulted Can- 
robert, who was not ‘for it.’ Burgoyne counselled against it, 
and his lordship did not insist. It was decided instead to land 
the siege trains, batter and then assault, still in the belief that 
the place would fall in time to get away. But it is to be noted 
that when the assault of the North Side was considered the 
beaten Russian army was still in Sebastopol. Now it had 
marched out and was in the Allied rear; at once a simplifica¬ 
tion as regards an assault but a complication of the tactical 
situation. 
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The Occupation of the Chersonese 

The Allies now moved up on to the plateau south of Sebasto¬ 
pol, which Kinglake has most suitably christened ‘The Up¬ 
land,’ where, to quote Hamley, ‘for over a year their lives were 
to be spent and for the most part ended.’ They forthwith 
invested the South Side of the town, and made preparations 
for the bombardment, which was to be the prelude to the 
assault which would allow them to take the city, destroy the 
naval base, and re-embark before they could be caught by 
winter. For this purpose, indeed, in case the originally 
planned coup de main had failed, efficient siege trains had been 
despatched by both Governments, the British one especially so. 

The ground was hard and firm and open, and troops and 
transport moved up pretty well as it liked. No one seemed to 
realize that it could turn to mud, but as they were going 
before the bad weather there was no need to make uimecessary 
roads 1 The failure of the War Office to organize a transport 
corps did make the transport arrangements difficult, but 
there were the few hundred local carts available, and the hdt 
horses collected at Varna were brought over. Troops and 
artillery teams all worked successfully to get the siege train up 
on to the plateau. There was then no time to make the 
apparently unnecessary roads and no one had known how to 
raise disciplined labour corps. In fact the want of such was 
not for the moment seriously felt. Tartar labour helped 
unload the ships, and the worst that can be said is that a general 
clumsiness in the lesser staff work had left officers and men 
for many weeks with only the kit they landed in. The bag¬ 
gage from Varna had wandered to Constantinople. There 
were no cables to help straighten things out. Commissary- 
General Filder knew his work of ‘provision,’ and, so far as 
the War Office had met his demands and local purchase in the 
Levant went, the commissariat work was good enough, if 
clumsy. Distribution, which was a matter of staff work, was 
none too good. Scales of rations were not on modern lines, 
canned food was unknown, and the art of substitute scales was 
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not understood, but all went reasonably well in a rough-and- 
ready way. By the custom of the service, troops were to cut 
their own firewood, and regulations laid down that fresh 
vegetables were a matter of regimental supply. There was no 
over-riding administrative authority for some time who could 
put anomalies right, local firewood soon being exhausted and 
vegetable markets being noticeable by their absence. To 
understand the actual position, however, a description of the 

Upland is necessary. 

The Chersonese 

The Chersonese, or ‘The Upland,’ is an elevated plateau 
jutting out due west into the Black Sea from the southernmost 
extremity of the Crimean peninsula, twelve miles from east to 
west, and eight miles deep from north to south. On the south¬ 
east and north-west it is washed by the Black Sea, of which 
the last four miles is the arm that forms the harbour of Sebasto¬ 
pol. On the east face, curling back to the south, the Upland 
was bounded by a high cliff wall from which the plateau looked 
down on the rolling plains and low hills of Balaclava and the 
valley of the Tchernaya. Two roads worthy of the name 
alone climbed up on the plateau, one the post road from 
Eupatoria and the north, along which the Allies had marched 
as far as the Belbec; the other ran four miles inland of the 
southern shore from Yalta, passing Balaclava. These two 
roads joined on the Upland-and entered the fortress by the 
Woronzoff ravine, another branch, however, turning off the 
post road before it ascended the plateau, led into Sebastopol 
by the south side of the harbour. 

A track ran from Balaclava through the village of Kadikoi 
to Kamiesch Bay. The two bays which the French were 
going to use as their base were some four or five miles due west 
of the fortress, and faced north. 

The plateau was very much intersected by deep ravines 
that ran inland from the fortress, and especially from the 
southern side of the harbour. The British front may be 
likened to a man’s hand laid flat on the table, the alternating 
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ravines and spurs representing fingers running up to the palm 



Opeo^ Ravine 


of the plateau. The city and the mass of its works, etc., was 
on the south side of the great inlet of the harbour, and the 
south side was that which the Allies were now going to attack. 
As the British were now on the right, the bulk of the deep 
ravines ran directly into their position and the British front 
line would therefore consist of works and trenches on the high 
ground between each ravine. Near the mouth of the great 
harbour a long inlet ran due south, known as the inner har¬ 
bour, and up from the end hereof ran a great ravine, still due 
south, that almost divided the Upland into two. This ravine 
was taken as a convenient dividing-line between the French 
and British attacks. On the east of this inner harbour lay the 
bulk of the barracks and dockyards, and on the west the resi¬ 
dential and business city. 

By the 27 th the troops moved on to the Upland and pro¬ 
ceeded to close in on the place, east and west of the Great 


Plain df JBalaclova 
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Ravine referred to. The French shipping at once crowded 
into the two bays, which had a common entrance. There, in 
a very short time, our Allies, always clever and understanding 
in such matters, had run up wharves and jetties, and had 
plenty of room to extend, while the British crowded as best 
they could into their little self-chosen, cliff-girt inlet. 

The British had now also to be responsible for the right 
and right rear of the plateau against the Russian forces outside, 
and further round to the rear of their own position the French 
placed two divisions and some Turks under General Bosquet, 

on the edge of the plateau facing east. 

The French 3rd and 4th Divisions, under General Forey, 
formed their siege corps, and the ist and 2nd, under Bosquet, 
their covering force. Immediately to the right of the Great 
Ravine the British 3rd and 4th Divisions took up their posi¬ 
tions ; beyond them was the Light Division, while the 2nd 
Division took the right, facing the heights of Inkerman and 
looking down on the Tchernaya; a little way in rear of them, 
also on the edge of the Upland, was the Guards Division in 
reserve. All the British troops had to take their turn in the 
trenches, but Bosquet’s divisions were free of this duty. 

Down below, the acceptance of Balaclava involved Lord 
Raglan in the defence thereof, and, what was also essential, in 
the defence of the Woronzoff Road, the only metalled way 
up to the plateau. How this was done will be referred to 
later. 

The Allies speedily got into touch with the Russian defences 
and outposts, and here again the question of an immediate 
assault came up, for the second time. Before considering the 
pros and cons thereof, we must see how it all appeared from 
the Russian side. 

Reference has already been made to the North Side, where 
we saw Lord Raglan on the Belbec, anxious to assault that 
forthwith. It will be seen that this is outside the Chersonese 
Upland across the great inlet of the harbour. As the Allies 
had entirely transferred themselves to the other side of the 
peninsula, the North Side lay open to the whole Crimea, 

Gp 
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approachable for supplies via the valley of the Belbec. It 
was not invested at all. The harbour was easily crossed, and 
during practically the whole siege, the North Side w^ in 
touch with the Russian field army. 


The Fortress of Sebastopol and the Russian Aspect 

It has been explained how Sebastopol was situated mainly 
on the South Side of the great inlet that formed the anchorage, 
but that the North Side, which Lord Raglan wanted to attack 
from the Belbec, commanded the harbour and dockyards. It 
has also just been related that the actual South Side was again 
divided by the inner harbour into the west, or civil, and the 
east, or naval and military, portions. 

Now the original defences were almost entirely seaward- 
great stone forts that guarded the harbour - save for the large 
masonry Star Fort on the land face of the North Side and 
temporary trenches hastily thrown up. The landward defences 
on the South Side, planned many years before and traced, had 
only been partly carried out by the erection of a stone parapet. 
When the British landed, the Russians hastily commenced to 
strengthen the land face of the North Side as explained. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Todleben had been prosecuting the siege 
of Silistria, as an engineer, but had now come round to the 
General Staff in the Crimea. A young man of thirty-six 
years, of brilliant parts and energy, he was almost immediately 
made Chief Engineer. He has expressed it as his opinion that 
the 60,000 Allies could have beaten the 60,000 Russians recover¬ 
ing from the Alma had the North Side been assaulted at once 
in September, but it has been said more than once that Todle- 
ben’s writers, whose account he edited, were concerned with 
him in magnifying — though, indeed, it needed no such bloom 
— the magnificent defence that the Russian engineers did 

put up. 

One more factor must be taken into consideration. The 


Russian field army was now outside, open to all Russian 
resources, and actually close to the British ffank and the Alhed 
rear, therefore the bulk of the covering force-that is to say,. 
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Bosquet’s two divisions and our own 2nd and Guards Divisions 
— could not have been thrown in. That meant that only 
eighteen battalions would have been available on the British 
side for so desperate an undertaking, which, incidentally, 
involved an advance against the guns for 2,000 yards. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that both commanders pre¬ 
ferred a preliminary bombardment that might reasonably ‘do 
in’ the bulk of the Russian cannon. They had sufficient time, 

it was believed, to bombard, assault, and get away. 

The Russian garrison, now that Mentschikoff had marched 
out, was somewhat heterogeneous, as garrisons often are, viz.: 


Six militia battalions 
Coast artillery 
Marines 
Seamen 

Marine battalions 
Regular battalion 


4,500 

2,700 

2,600 

18,500 

1,800 


750^ 


organized in battalions 


Total 30,850 men (besides 5000 workmen) 


Whatever their value, Todleben’s account represents him and 
Admiral Korniloff as being torn with anxiety as to how possibly 
to withstand a British attack. Post-war expert opinion, how¬ 
ever, has always tended to agree with the French view rather 
than with Lord Raglan as to the success of a coup de main on 
the North Side, but to believe that an immediate assault on 
the South Side, after, be it remembered, the Russian field 
army had marched out, might have succeeded. 

After setting the defenders to work on the North Side front, 
Todleben took over the defences of the South Side on the 14th 
of September, and he began to strengthen the half-finished 
defences referred to on the city side of the inner harbour. On 
the eastern side already the stone-embattled Malakoff tower 
and outer works existed, and now all along this front the inner 
harbour and Great Ravine to the main harbour a line of 
trenches and batteries, feeble enough at first, had been con¬ 
structed, including the historical Redan above the inner harbour. 

^ This battalion had marched out with the field army, but had come back 
a few days later. 
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By the 26th, 172 pieces of ordnance, mostly far heavier than 
any of the Allied field guns, had been got into position, and 
in ten days the sailors, who were largely supplying the labour, 
had made a formidable line of defence. 

This outline will enable us to follow the line of reasoning 
which induced Lord Raglan and General Canrobert to plump 
for an assault after bombardment by the siege train, which was' 
present but not yet available, rather than the immediate assault, 
of which General Cathcart was at first in favour. As has been 
said, Todleben emphatically maintained that Sebastopol could 
not have been adequately defended during those original days 
against an assault. The onlooker at this distance can but 
wonder, however wise history may have made him as to true 
values not then known to the Allies. He will also recognise 
that the removal of the field army to the open, whatever its 
immediate state of efficiency, with all Russia behind it, was a 
paramount tactical feature in the minds of the Allied com¬ 
manders, damping enthusiasm for an immediate assault on 
the South Side. Indeed, in the event of a failure of such an 
assault and the incurring of heavy losses, escape might have 
seemed impossible — and we must leave it at that. 

The Bombardment 

So, whether they were wise or whether they were foolish, 
the die was cast by the commanders for bombardment, after 
investment of the South Side. A reconnaissance by chief 
artillery and engineer officers quite satisfied them that only 
after a bombardment and a siege approach, even if a hasty one, 
would assault be justified, and the planning of the work now 
passed to a great extent into the hands of the Chief Engineers 
and the heavy gunners. General Airey as the Quartermaster- 
General and the equivalent in some sort of the Chief of the 
General Staff assisting, with Lord Raglan, the wisest military 
head of them all, superintending. The personality and 
previous career of Sir John Burgoyne, the Chief Engineer, has 
already been described. He was the most experienced military 

engineer in Europe. 
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The landing of the siege trains commenced at the two bases 
on the 28th of September, so that it cannot be said that a 
moment was delayed considering that those ports had only 
been in occupation two days. On the 2nd of October occurred 
what should not have been permitted if a siege was in progress. 
At daybreak a long line of carriages, with escort, was seen 
ascending the heights that led to the Belbec. Todleben was 
disembarrassing himself of his civil population and their goods, 
who had filed out along the road on the south side of the great 
harbour and over the Tchernaya causeway. The garrison 
was now unimpeded, and had only themselves and the 
civilian workmen, who laboured day and night on the defences. 
A Russian ship of 84 guns was brought up to the head of the 
inner harbour close to the opening of the Great Ravine, and 

there moored. 

The Allies now commenced to push forward their outposts 
to allow of their siege batteries being traced and the first 
parallel which should cover them being opened, the British 
ones being pushed forward along the spurs. The French had 
much less stony ground to work on, and a hill which they 
christened Mount Rudolph enabled them to bring their troops 


to make the parallel to within a thousand yards of the Russian 
advance trenches unseen. The bringing up of the French 
siege train from Kamiesch Bay was much less labour than that 
of dragging the British guns up on to the Upland from Bala¬ 
clava. Nevertheless, so heartily had all worked, and so hard had 
gun-teams, transport, and carriers laboured, that by the night 
of the 9th of October guns and the bulk of the platforms and 
gear were up, the ammunition following, and then Sir John 
Burgoyne and the French engineers were ready to break 
ground. The French commenced on the night of the 9th, 
and by the morning, as the Russians looked forth, they saw 
1,100 yards of trench in front at Mount Rudolph. The British 
parallels were instituted on the night of the loth and iith. 

It is of interest to quote from Sir Edward Hamley, then 
Captain Hamley of the artillery of the force, as to the condi¬ 
tions. ‘All this time the weather had been of the kind called 
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in America the Indian summer - clear, still, and bright, but 
not sultry, with cool nights. War had as yet shown us none 
of its uglier features, except for the cholera; the armies were 
sanguine and cheerful, and the work of preparing for the 
cannonade was carried on in good spirits. Everywhere the 
soil of the Upland was firm and fairly even, and vehicles could 
find plenty of space to move on free from impediment.’ 

The tents were all up, the men had their blankets, and the 
hospital marquees were erected. The hospitals really were 
what we should now call field ambulances and clearing hos¬ 
pitals combined, very lightly equipped, for the art of handling 
masses of sick and wounded had been forgotten, and modem 
nomenclature and purpose had not been evolved. The 
carriage of the sick to Balaclava, eight miles away, was by 
ambulance wagon, the lighter cases riding and walking if they 
were fit to do so. 

Owing to the nature of the ground, sloping down from the 
plateau toward the enemy’s works and rising again, our first 
batteries, known as Chapman’s (41 guns), made on the left 
spur were 1,300 yards from the enemy; Gordon’s battery 
(27 guns), on the next spur, was not so far. On the third 
spur, opposite the Mamelon, was the naval battery of 29 
naval guns. 

By the evening of the i6th, one week after the first parallel 
had been opened, the Allies’ siege batteries were all manned 
and equipped, the French having 51, the British 126,^ guns in 
all. Against these the Russians had 118 guns in position, but 
could bring the fire of 220 more to bear, chiefly from their 
ships. 

While these preparations were in hand the Allied military 
commanders were discussing with the admirals the share which 
the fleets could or should take. They, and emphatically Lord 
Raglan, were most anxious that a naval bombardment should 
accompany the land attack, for moral and material reasons. 
Unfortunately, he and Admiral Dundas, as already related, 

1 The various natures of guns in the Siege Service are shown in the 
Appendix to Chapter XII. 
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were not on the terms that alone can command the best co¬ 
operation, and did not personally discuss the matter, Lord 
Raglan writing memoranda or sending his views by the eager 
go-between. Admiral Lyons. It was, indeed, the one criticism 
that his instructed subordinates could pass on their com¬ 
mander, viz. that he would listen to Lyons’ opinion even on 
military matters on which more competent advisers were 
available. On the 15th the admirals all agreed that the joint 
fleets should attack, but the question then arose as to when. 
Should it be at the time of the bombardment, or at the time 
of the assault, or at each of the stages ? The soldiers asked 
for the last, and were flattering in their approval of the admiral s 
decision. Harder heads rather wondered what, except for 
the making of a noise, the fleet could effect. The mouth of 
the harbour was blocked, and there could be no question of 
entering it; the massive stone forts that defended the harbour 
were not vulnerable, and the chance of keeping artillerymen 
locked up in the seaward forts might have equally well been 
achieved by ‘standing in.’ Ordinary troops in any case would 

not be in the sea forts. 

Hamley and Kinglake both refer to the fact that Admiral 
Lyons resembled Lord Nelson in appearance, and was naturally 
proud of the fact, and was anxious also to emulate his offensive 
spirit. Hamley for this reason considered him to some extent 
‘Lord Raglan’s evil genius.’ It was he who wanted the naval 
action to be as strenuous as possible, and would not see how 
small was the scope therefor. At the last minute the French, 
more suo, wanted the original plans for naval action changed; 
they proposed that their ships should anchor 1,600 to 1,800 
yards from the shore, engaging the forts on the coast of the 
South Side, west of the city itself, while the British took on 
the forts at the mouth of the harbour and on the sea face of the 
North Side. It will readily be seen by a glance at the map that, 
except for the general moral effect of bombardment on all 
sides, this action could have no effect on any operations three 
miles away against the Russian works and trenches in front 
of the Allies. 
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The Naval Gunners 

The Navy landed at the first outset i,ooo seamen and many 
guns, the former to work in the port, to drag guns up to the 
plateau and also to man some of the batteries, eventually work¬ 
ing as many as 57 of the 183 siege guns that took part in the 
final bombardment. During the first winter they were able to 
man their batteries on the watch system, which gave their men 
more rest than the Siege Artillery could ever hope for. They 
were also able to relieve their men by others from the ships. 
The working of their batteries was, as always, distinguished 
by verve and daring, seamen often jumping on their parapets 
to speed the shot with derisive gesture. As the work of the 
actual batteries is not being touched on here it is not possible 
to say more of the naval shore work, save that the men and 
the guns, especially their 68-pounder guns, were of immense 
assistance to the siege and that the spirits of the men were 
always of the highest, and their amusements varied. 

The Disappointment of the Bombardment 

By dint of immense exertions and enthusiasms the batteries 
were ready by dusk on the i6th of October, under five weeks 
from the landing, the ammunition was stacked, and the men 
in their places. At early dawn on the 17th the Russians looked 
out to see that, whereas last night the batteries had solid earth 
parapets, now they were pierced with embrasures from which 
frowned scores of black gun-muzzles. They then opened a 
desultory fire, while at the agreed-on hour of 6.30 the three 
shells of the Allied signal soared over the Russian works from 
a French mortar battery. Then the Allied batteries opened 
along the whole front from close on 200 guns, replied to with 
spirit by the defenders. To the thousands of spectators in 
front of the Allied camps the spectacle was astounding and 
awe-inspiring, such as had never been seen in the world before. 
Only those who have seen the great bombardments in France 
can realize what this meant at ranges a quarter of that of modem 
times. The earth and sky shook, and stones, rocks, and 
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battlements were hurled in the air. For four hours it con¬ 
tinued unabated. The MalakofF tower came down in rums 
and the Russian fire began to weaken and die away on the 
British front, although the French bombardment had not been 
so successful. Yet was it evident that the fire of the besiegers 

was devastating and paralysing. 

Now it was that occurred the first of those sinister events for 

the Allies which were to bring winter in their train. At 10 
o’clock, the main French magazine blew up, killing fifty men 
and paralysing the nearest battery, whereon the Russians 
concentrated their fire on the remaining French batteries and 
reduced them to silence. On the British front, however, 
everything was going according to plan; great havoc was 
worked on the opposing works, their guns, and their gunners. 
About II a.m. Admiral Korniloff was mortally wounded at 
the Malakoff, and the batteries around the tower ceased to fire. 
A third of the guns in the Redan were dismounted, and a large 
magazine there was blown up, killing 100 men and silencing 
all the guns. Todleben relates how the defence on this side 
was completely paralysed, and that an immediate assault was 
expected, as was intended. Everything had turned out as 
planned on the British side, co-ordination and staff-working 
had been admirable, and all was ready for that assault for 
which the army was prepared. 

But, alas ! the disaster to the French had put aside all 
thoughts of their co-operating. At the best of times it is the 
French habit to be put off by even small occurrences, as we 
were well aware in the World War. This very real and 
unexpected happening did, with good reason, ‘put them off’ 
their game. Nothing could be attempted. The British 
cannonade was continued till dusk, and then silence came over 
the fields. All that Sir John Burgoyne had planned for had 
come to pass, and had the assault been possible that afternoon 
it is very probable that at least a large lodgment would have 
been made in the Russian defences, and had the French not 
met with their disaster it seems probable that the whole of the 
Russian works might have been carried. The British loss 
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was but 47 killed and wounded, that of the French about loo. 
The Russians lost over i,ioo, for not only were whole gun 
detachments shot away, but the defending troops, to meet 
assault, had to be kept handy, and suffered thereby. 

While the land bombardment was in progress the ships had 
attacked according to plan, and had poured forth a hail of shot 
and shell against the forts, greatly adding to the excitement of 
the day. Lyons had led his ship, the Agamemnon, inside a 
shoal, followed by Sanspareil and London, and had destroyed 
any batteries not within the stone casemates. 

The bulk of the armament, however, was so protected, and 
to these no harm was done. Many other British ships drew 
in to take part, but all suffered severely from the batteries on 
the cliffs without being able to hurt them. Nearly all the 
attacking ships were set on fire; all suffered considerable loss, 
while inflicting practically nil. Yet i,ioo naval guns had 
opened, and the forts replied with but 152.^ The French 
Navy had 203 casualties, the British 317, while the forts had 
but 138. Nevertheless, had the assault been possible, it is 
certain that the spirits of the Allies must have been enhanced 
by the blare and flare that betokened the camaraderie of the 
ships. Admiral Lyons incidentally acquired useful knowledge 
of the burning question of forts versus ships. 

Next day the French were still unable to open fire, but the 
British resumed, and once more asserted their superiority 
over the guns on their front. But nevertheless a disconcert¬ 
ing feature was apparent. By superhuman efforts, the garrison 
at night, unmolested by a fire which by rule should have been 
kept up, had not only restored the shapeless mass to some¬ 
thing like fortifications, but had replaced the damaged guns 
by new ones from the arsenal. As Hamley says, ‘at nightfall 
we had looked on works reduced to shapeless heaps, on ruined 
batteries and disabled guns. Before morning the parapets 
had been rebuilt, the batteries repaired, and fresh guns from 
the inexhaustible supplies of the ships and arsenal occupied 

1 This example of ships versus fort is well worthy of note. We saw much 
the same in the Dardanelles in 1915* 
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the embrasures; and the Allies could now realize how formid¬ 
able was the opponent who could thus, as Chief Engineer, 

wield the resources of the place.’ 

But though the resources of civilization had failed us, yet 

there was plenty of time to try again. Further, in the British 
lines, so good were the arrangements that the explosions so 
frequent in the French and Russian batteries were absent in 
ours, while our losses but averaged 17 s day, that of the Russians 
between the i6th and 25th amounting to close on 4,000. 

The Russian authorities, however, now realized that unless 
something could be done the fortress was doomed, and their 
attempts to prevent this entirely changed the course of the 

campaign. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE RUSSIAN MOVES TO SAVE 

THE FORTRESS 


The Russian field army and Balaclava - The situation and the ground in 
the valley -- The unexpected Russian advance - The Cavalry Division 


The Russian Field Army and Balaclava 

That the Allies should have the temerity to invade even so 
remote a corner of Holy Russia as the Crimea brought the 
Tsar, naturally enough, to a mighty fury, as also all his generals. 
Here were these intruders making as if to seize Sebastopol by 
a short siege, landing their mighty siege trains, and hoping to 
be off again before winter. Clinging as they were to the little 
Chersonese upland, with the Russian field army north of the 
Tchemaya daily increasing, and with all the supplies of the 
Crimea and Caucasia via the Sea of Azoff at their disposal, into 
the sea the foreigners must be driven. 

But now an even stronger incentive than mere punishment 
for daring was provided. The astounding energy which had 
enabled the Allies to land a powerful siege train and all the 
ammunition and equipment involved, as well as great ships’ 
guns, had made the capture of Sebastopol seem imminent. 
The bombardment, just described, was devastating beyond 
belief, and Mentschikoff was at once in full possession of the 
views of Todleben and Simonoff on the danger. They were 
quite definite, and the Tsar’s desire for immediate punish¬ 
ment of the insolent invaders coincided with the military 

needs of the responsible Russian commanders. 

Mentschikoff and his generals planned accordingly. The 
first results were the feeble battle of Balaclava, the object of 
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which was to capture the British base, followed by the desperate 
attack on the British, known as the Battle of Inkerman, which 
averted the fall of the fortress. Both were fought by the field 
army from outside, the garrison taking part in the latter, and 
being, since the fortress was not ‘invested,’ Mentschikoff’s 
right wing. This, of course, is a commonplace of the cam¬ 
paign as known to students, but is unknown now, or forgotten 
by those who only know Inkerman and Balaclava as historic 

dog-fights of great heroism. 

Also be it remembered that up till the middle of November 
’^4 — Inkerman being fought on that date of incident, November 
5th, as was also the dramatic victory of Kirkee, 1817 ~ the 
weather was still delightful autumn weather. As November 
commenced there were, of course, the usual autumn morning 
mists. The port of Balaclava was functioning, the whole 
countryside was dry as a bone, the army was well camped and 
properly fed. But for the dysenteric heritage of Varna, and 
the now vanishing cholera, all was reasonably well, and, as 
related, the great siege train and its ammunition were in situ 
and at work - no small triumph for those working that tiny 
little British inlet at Balaclava. 

What the Russians were doing behind the wooded heights 
north of the Tchernaya, or in the open Crimea behind them, 
the Allies did not know. There were no planes to keek and 
peer over their lines, there were no observation balloons. 
The Russians had masses of cavalry, the British, perhaps, 
1,500 sabres, the French little enough. Lord Lucan’s weak 
cavalry division was not seized of anything beyond the 
Tchernaya. 

The Situation and the Ground in the Valley 

The principal features of the valley of the Tchernaya and 
the country between it and Balaclava must be understood. 
The Tchernaya ran west and nor’west into the harbour of 
Sebastopol immediately north of the Upland which it skirted, 
and at a distance of perhaps five miles from the south coast¬ 
line of the Crimea. Balaclava lay surrounded by heights some 
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three miles from the Upland, Due south of the Tchernaya 
were also a line of heights, those nearest the Upland being 
known as the Fedioukine Heights. The wide grassy valley 
between these and the Balaclava position was divided into 
two, running east and west, by a long low spine known as the 
‘Causeway Heights,’ along which ran the Woronzoff road, 
after descending from the Upland. To defend Balaclava 
harbour from the Russian field army was an exiguous force 
under Sir Colin Campbell, consisting of 3,000 Turks, who 
were camped at Kadikoi, his own 93rd Highlanders, camped 
on a slope immediately inland and north of the harbour, and 
1,000 marines with ships’ guns on the heights facing east and 
north-east on those sides of the harbour. This position 
covering the harbour, to some extent entrenched, was about 
three miles long. The Turks were of no great value, being 
very short of trained officers fit to lead them. 

The Turks held the Causeway Heights, two miles away, on 
which were six weak redoubts^ with 9 guns, including a larger 
one on the right, on an detached hill known as ‘Canrobert’s 
Hill.’ The only mobile troops under Sir Colin Campbell, 
who commanded the Balaclava defences, that could support 

them were the 93 rd. 

From 700 to 800 feet above the valley, and but two or three 
miles away, the British and French Commanders-in-Chief 
could see everything below them, as on a map unrolled at 

their feet. 

The cavalry division, under Lord Lucan, was encamped 
below the Col, down which ran the Balaclava road, and were 
not under Sir Colin, who was but a brigadier. The country 
to their front was eminently suitable for cavalry, both for 

movements and to some extent for concealment. 

The weather in the valley was as good as on the Upland, 
the cavalry had not yet been engaged, rations and forage had 
been ample, and horses and men were in their prime. 

While, as has been said, there was no organized system of 
distant patrols, the cavalry kept an outlying, un-alert, piquet 

1 The guns were lent by the British with one gunner to each ^n. 
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beyond Canrobert’s Hill, and had the soldierly practice of 
turning out and standing to their horses an hour before 
daybreak. Lord Raglan himself was the tactical commander 
in the event of an attack by the Russians, and had the intention 
of marching troops down from the Upland if need be. 

Both he and the French commander knew the possibilities 
of the Russians being free to manoeuvre, while Lord Raglan 
knew as well as anyone that the very existence of his portion 
of the Allied forces depended on the security of his base. He 
also knew that it was not adequately defended, but, with the 
very small army available, the importance of taking the fortress, 
and getting away before winter ensued, governed the situa¬ 
tion. Thus the small force at his disposal was placed to that 
end. Lord Raglan, relying on the prestige that the battle of 
the Alma had given and on his own power to handle a situation 
that really lay almost in a nutshell, took the risk. Most experts, 
either of strategy or tactics, will say that the balance of the 
dangers lay in not making quite sure of his base and the only 
metalled road to the heights, and that some greater diversion 
of troops to that end was the lesser evil. 

At any rate the British Commander was fully alive to his 
danger, and relied on spies for keeping him informed of the 
enemy movements. All still continued well, both in Upland 
and valley, and preparations were going well forward for 
another bombardment, which could, and should, still end in 
the capture of the fortress, to be followed by the destruction 
of its naval harbour, and a speedy evacuation before winter 
should set in. It is this latter point that governs and explains 
the whole story still. 

The Unexpected Russian Advance 

Quiet as all seemed on the 24th of October, busy as were all 
concerned in landing and carrying up ammunition for the 
next great bombardment, a very different spirit moved on 
the face of the waters next day. Now was to commence the 
first of the serious attempts, just referred to, to drive the Allies 
into the sea and save the fortress. Ere the faint concealing 
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haze of early autumn morning had lifted, the Russians, who, 
from heights accessible to them east of Kamara, had clearly 
seen the weak Turkish redoubts on the Causeway, had opened 
their surprise attack. Crossing the Tchernaya by the Traktir 
bridge, and other crossings further up, heavy columns of 
cavalry and infantry from General Liprandi’s force moved 
towards the most easterly works, the redoubt on Canrobert’s 
Hill, and the one adjacent. Another force of several battalions 
and guns under General Jabroknitsky moved to the Fedioukine 
Heights from the direction of McKenzie’s Farm, bringing the 
Russian total to some 25,000 men with 78 guns. Ten guns 
were brought into action against the redoubt, increased to 
thirty as the main column of Russians deployed. Five of the 
nine Turkish guns replied, and after a while a British troop 
of horse artillery^ and a field battery joined in, supported by 
the Scots Greys. 

It was now evident that the attack was a serious one, and, 
according to plans already agreed on, two British divisions, 
the I St and 4th, and after some hesitation the equivalent of a 
French one, marched down to the plains from the Upland, 
whence the whole panorama could be seen like a map below 
them. When the leading division, the ist, reached the edge 
of the plateau where the Woronzoff road descends, it halted 
there, having no very clear orders. Had it descended by that 
road the Russians must have recrossed the Tchernaya or 
fought at a disadvantage. But no, it was marched along the 
edge of the plateau to the road to Balaclava, as if to interpose 
between that place and the outposts assailed by the Russians, 

rather than strike at the attackers in flank. ^ ^ ^ 

Lord Raglan, however, had some method in his i^d. 
He wanted one division nearer Balaclava, and the ist Division, 
which was not in the trenches, was fitter for the longer march. 
The 4th had just come out, or rather the large number of its 
men who were furnishing the covering parties. It was there¬ 
fore to have the shortest march. It was late coming up, 

1 Unfp^nately it had only brought up its gun limbers and ran out of 
ammimition. 
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because Sir George Cathcart, at first, had refused to obey the 
order to turn out and march down, on the ground that his 
men had only just come back to camp. A strong staff officer, 
however, insisted, but the delay brought them up late. 

Lord Raglan’s headquarters had now moved to the edge of 
the plateau above the Col, and he was much in the position of 
the Duke at Waterloo. He could fight his battle by personal 
vision and the use of gallopers. The divisional cavalry com* 
mander had had news by a countryman the day before that 
the Russians would attack that day, but, as Lord Raglan had 
heard this on several occasions, he was not prepared to move 
troops till an attack matured. 

He and the ist Division, from the edge of the plateau, could 
see very clearly the panorama below, the Russian masses 
attacking the redoubts, their eventual abandonment by the 
Turks, and the two cavalry brigades, watching and waiting, 
now moving in the northern valley, now halting. Then the 
Heavy Brigade was seen to be coming across its camp to the 
south valley, and the watchers saw a huge mass of Russian 
cavalry, who had passed by the captured redoubts, ascend the 
Causeway Heights and sweep over toward the Heavies, thread¬ 
ing their own horse lines, and quite unaware, it seemed, of 
their danger. Then they saw the brigade suddenly turn 
towards the huge grey masses, and charge at them, 900 against 
3,000, and charge too uphill. It was a thrill of thrills, a moment 
of glorious ecstasy, as the Russian mass turned and fled. 

Also could they see the Light Brigade in the north valley, 
unaware of what was happening, and, by the harbour, the red 
line of the 93rd, lying down on a grassy slope behind the crest, 
facing the Causeway Heights. On those heights they also 
saw the unfortunate Turks fighting gallantly for Canrobert’s 
Hill. This redoubt had a garrison of a battalion and a half, 
with three guns; the one next, half a battalion and two guns. 
Against the first the thirty Russian guns had opened, and five 
battalions advanced. Their guns silenced, with 170 dead on 
the field, the garrisons then fell back, but not before the British 
gunner had spiked each gun. The second redoubt fell more 
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easily, and the Turks then abandoned Numbers 3 and 4 - all, 

as has been said, being of the feeblest nature. Directed by 

Sir Colin Campbell, the surviving Turks fell back towards 
the 93rd at Balaclava.1 

The Cavalry Division 

We can now turn to the doings of Lord Lucan’s cavalry 
division, who had as usual stood to their horses an hour before 
dawn, and in so turning it will be well to give an outline of 
the three leading personalities; Lord Lucan, Major-General 
Lord Cardigan, his brother-in-law, and Brigadier-General 
Scarlett. So stirred had been the public of England at the 
story, so hot had raged the subsequent controversies, so 
popular Tennyson’s verses, so deep in our military dramas 
lies what in itself was a trivial tactical incident, that Kinglake 
has made of it, in his History of the Crimea, a meticulously J 
detailed story. It is, however, a story vividly told and mar- ^ 
vellously followed, so that the doings of almost every troop and 
squadron, especially in the Light Brigade, can be followed.^ 
It is somewhat marred by long-winded dissertations on military cl 
ethics, which he but half understood, but it is a living story,_c 
of fascination and of glory. 

He is pleased to be very scathing at the mentality of a War E 
Office that could entrust its cavalry to men of advanced age— 
and little or no experience of war. That is true of age, but the 
personalities were unusual. As regards experience, none of 
the regiments then involved had been in India, where there 
had been considerable cavalry fighting between 1839 and 1849.® 
There were in the brigade a few officers who had served in 
India with Indian or Royal regiments, but none of any great 
seniority. There were, however, plenty of officers in England 
who had cavalry experience, and who could have been made 

1 The gallant conduct of the Turks in Canrobert’s Redoubt was not 
known to Lord Raglan till long after. It was quite wron^lly beheved m 
the Allied army that the Turks had put up a poor fight, which the behaviour 

of those at Balaclava itself but confinned. 

2 In this the 3rd and 14th Light Dragoons and the i6th Lancers alone 

had been concerned. 
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available. Viscount Hardinge, the Commander-in-Chief at 
the Horse Guards, who had seen the 3rd Light Dragoons and 
the 16th Lancers at Ferozeshuhr, thought otherwise. But 
the fact is that at this period the old Peninsular cavalry dlan 
and training had been forgotten, and the stupidity of the 
cavalry at Ramnagar, and the failure of Chillianwalla, had 
not made men too eager to employ some of the cavalry soldiers 

of rank who had been in India. 

Lord Lucan, who was given the command of the division, 

was fifty-four years old, but in perfect health, tall, lithe, slender, 
young-looking; sight like a hawk, with extraordinary activity 
of body and mind. It is worth while quoting Kinglake s 
account of his appearance. Speaking of his strenuous nature, 
‘at every fresh access of strenuousness, and especially at the 
moments preceding strenuous speech, his face all at once used 
to light up with a glittering panther-like aspect, resulting from 
the sudden fire of the eye, and the sudden disclosure of the 
teeth, white, even, and clenched.’ It is easy to believe that 
he was not liked by his command and that many were frightened 
of him.^ 

He had power of making strong decisions, was imperious, 
and had a combative antagonistic temper. His life had been 
spent a good deal in organizing large estates in Ireland with 
ability and energy. Such a man was sure to be ‘agin’ G.H.Q. 
and he ‘suffered himself to be an inveterate critic - an inveterate 
critic of the orders he received from Headquarters.’ 

With such a mental equipment there was obviously likely 
to be opportunity for trouble. It is hardly necessary to add 
that he had courage of the highest order. 

Major-General Lord Cardigan, who commanded the Light 
Brigade, was three years older than his chief, whose brother- 
in-law he was. He had not joined the Army as a cornet till 
he was twenty-seven, and, largely by purchase, was a Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel some seven years later. Kinglake describes 

^ He had some little experience of the Russians and Turks, for he had 
joined the Russian Army and had been on the Staff of Prince Woronzoff 
in the war with Turkey of 1828. His opinion of Russian cavalry was poor, 
of their infantry high. 
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him as having a passionate love for the Service, well-trained 
so far as English peace service of those days gave any, with a 
strong sense of military duty, and high courage - quarrelsome 
and a fighter of duels, ‘a mind singularly barren and wanting 
in dimension, but not without force,’ and as having ‘a habit 
of attending to the desires and interests of self with a curious 
exactitude.’ This tending was so developed, says Kinglake, 
that it formed a distinctive peculiarity.^ He had ‘no personal 
ascendancy and no habitual consideration for the feeling of 
others.’ Not, in fact, a pleasant character, nor likely to lead 
cavalry well I The student will be inclined to agree with the 
historian, that he was by no means the man to have command.“ 

Lord Cardigan further cherished an entirely unacceptable 
grievance that, when his cavalry brigade alone had moved 
with the first troops for landing in the Crimea, the divisional 
commander came too ! He made an improper protest, and 
had been sharply reprimanded by the Commander-in-Chief. 

It is refreshing to turn from these two characters to that of 
the cavalry soldier who gained such credit, viz. Brigadier- 
General the Hon. James Scarlett, aged fifty-five. He, like 
the other two (saving Lord Lucan’s experience with the 
Russians), had no war experience. He was a competent 
cavalry soldier of his age, gifted with good sense, and, while 
having plenty of self-assurance, had an equal recognition of 
what he did not know, and he was generally most acceptable 
to his own officers. He also had attracted to his side a cavalry 
officer of repute as A.D.C., and also an unofficial extra A.D.C.* 

It may here be remarked that the cavalry division was not 
popular with the army in the Crimea, chiefly because it lived 
in comparative ease in the open, untried by war’s alarms, while 
Lord Cardigan invariably slept on board his yacht in Balaclava 

1 ICinglake devotes a page to describing Lord Cardigan’s worship of self I 

2 He and his brother-in-law were by no means friends, and the Army and 
clubs were highly amused at the two being coupled together. 

8 One was Lieutenant Arthur Elliott, who had come to the Amy 

after 6ve years of service in a Bengal Light Cavalry regiment in which he had 
served at Punniar in the Gwalior campaign, and in the Sutlej campaign, 
gaining great distinction at Ferozeshuhr. The other was Colonel Beatson oi 
the Bundelkand Legion, an officer of wide experience and many campaigns. 
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harbour, joining his brigade in the morning, and this was more 
than Army opinion could stomach. He stated that he had 
Lord Raglan’s permission, but that he should elect to do so, 
and be allowed to so elect, when his divisional commander 
and his own brigade were under canvas, is another of the 
strange little anomalies with which this campaign abounds. 
Further, yachts in harbour meant culinary delights to officers 
near-by not accessible to the bulk on the Upland. 

There appeared in London, with a gaudy coloured picture 
of the Heavies’ charge outside, a pamphlet comprising Mr. 
William Russell’s early letters from the Crimea to The Times. 
In it appears a remark to the following effect: after the Bala¬ 
clava charges, ‘those fancy fellows in the cavalry got them¬ 
selves into a mess yesterday and all the Army is delighted.’ 
Then came Tennyson’s poem, the intense British admiration 
at the courage of the Light Brigade, and the remark never 
appeared again. 

When the cavalry brigades had stood to their horses, an 
hour before dawn. Lord Lucan, always alert, had mounted 
and ridden far to the east, towards the faint glimmer of the 
approaching dawn, accompanied by his staff. Lord Cardigan 
had not yet joined his command from his yacht. 

Suddenly as Lord Lucan approached Canrobert’s Redoubt, 
with his Staff some little distance behind, a streak of light on 
the horizon showed the approach of dawn, and one of the latter 
noticed two flags flying, one below the other, on the redoubt, 
the signal for danger. As they spoke one with another, a gun 
in the redoubt opened fire. They hurried to their chief — with 
them was Lord George Paget, commanding the brigade while 
Lord Cardigan dallied. The latter galloped back to camp to 
mount the brigade. Almost immediately came back an order 
from Lord Lucan, who had been joined by Sir Colin Campbell 
and was reconnoitring, for the division to advance forthwith. 
The two commanders, in the meantime, saw the heavy Russian 
columns advancing. Lord Lucan sent off word to Lord 
Raglan, and ordered his troop of horse artillery into action, 
placing the Light Brigade in reserve on the southern slopes 
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of the Causeway Heights. He had himself led forward the 
Heavy Brigade, which he moved about as if to threaten the 
Russians, without, however, showing any desire to close and 
help our Allies. A mass of Russian cavalry were supporting 
the advance. This inaction was galling enough to the spec¬ 
tators on the Upland, who saw the Turks driven forth, but 
Lord Lucan had only 900 sabres, and there were 30 guns, 5 
battalions and this mass of horse, all more or less en ividence, 
to be withstood. What was wanted was time-time for the 
divisions on the Upland to march down before Balaclava 
should be overwhelmed. 

Lord Raglan, seeing that the redoubts must go, knowing 
that even with the greatest expedition infantry legs could not 
exceed their marching pace, issued what was known as his 
‘first order,’ or, alternatively, ‘Order Number One,’ to the 
cavalry division. He withdrew the division, just as the men 
were about to get their breakfasts, which, indeed, in any case 
would have to be forgone, behind their camp to the foot of 
the Upland. In fact his first instinct was to concentrate his 
available forces. This must be remembered in studying the 
tendency to hold back the cavalry, which he considered Lord 
Lucan displayed later. 

The actual movement of the cavalry, and the culminating 
charges on which Lord Raglan looked down, as just outlined, 
need, even after the lapse of time, a chapter to themselves. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BATTLE OF BALACLAVA 


The charge of the Heavy Brigade - The 93rd Highlanders at Balaclava - 
The movements of the Light Brigade-The fatal order-The glorious 

ride — The end of a futile day 


The Charge of the Heavy Brigade 

From his vantage point above the Col, Lord Raglan had seen 
the Turkish retreat, and sent what is known as his ‘Order 
No. 2,’ to the cavalry,to the effect that Lord Lucan was to send 
eight squadrons towards Kadikoi and Balaclava. Lord Lucan, 
on receipt of the chief’s order, sent over to General Scarlett, 
and told him to take his brigade (it was ten squadrons). At 
this juncture an A.D.C. from Lord Raglan sent word of the 
move of a great mass of Russian cavalry towards the Causeway 
Heights, which he, too, soon saw. After final parting orders 
to Lord Cardigan, he then rode over the crest of the Causeway 
to Scarlett, who was leading his brigade into the South Valley, 
and was threading his way through the remains of the Light 
Brigade camp, within our own lines, and not looking for 
trouble. 

Before Lord Lucan arrived. Lieutenant Elliott had pointed 
out the Russian caps and lances coming over the crest toward 
them. Then, just as Scarlett ordered his two leading regi¬ 
ments to wheel into line to the left and face them. Lord Lucan 
came up and ordered him to take these two regiments, 
the Inniskilling Dragoons and the Greys, and charge the 
enemy, who was now sweeping on downhill towards them. 

Scarlett at once took ground to the right and wheeled into 
line again, while his officers dressed the ranks after the stumble 
through the old camp, the officers facing their men in the 
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process, although the Russians were now within 400 yards, 
and descending on them. Lord Lucan, appalled at what wa^ 
in progress, shouted to Scarlett to attack. Scarlett took his 
time, having three squadrons dressed and compact in front 
and then from the halt sounded the charge, leading them* 
straight towards the descending men, riding well ahead with 
his staff, orderly, and trumpeter. Straight uphill now rode 
the squadrons, followed by the rest of the brigade, save the 
4th Dragoon Guards, who had been detached on the left flank. 


From the Upland this astounding and inspiring spectacle, 
which lay below them like a chess-board, was seen by thousands 
of excited and enthusiastic spectators. Hamley, who was 
present, writes: ‘All who had the good fortune to look down 
from the heights on this brilliant spectacle, had a vivid recol¬ 
lection of it’ - the green downs and plains, the grey masses 
of the Russian squadrons, the tiny red units, each corps little 
more than a strong squadron. 

As the Russian mass began to descend, three Turkish guns, 
which happened to be in a defensive work on the edge of the 
Upland, opened fire at considerable range. The flanking 
squadrons, suffering some loss, galloped back on the great grey 
mass, which checked its pace. As it did so, the Greys and 
Inniskillings charged. The 4th Dragoon Guards, who had 
been thrown out to connect Scarlett with the Light Brigade, 
now came up and charged the Russian right flank. The 
remaining regiments and squadrons of the brigade, as they 
came up, also flung their tiny bodies against this huge, almost 
stationary, mass. Into it the British penetrated like spear¬ 
heads, hacking their way through, and spectators told, that as 
they did so, a strange weird wail went up from the mass. To 
the spectators on the heights, there seemed to be thin red 
threads penetrating further and further into the mass, as of 


darning a stocking with different wool, the glittering helmets 
of the Dragoons, the bearskins of the Greys, being clearly 
distinguishable. (Plumes had been discarded.) Almost in a 
moment — as it seems, simultaneously — the mass turned, and 
fled over the crest northward, pursued by their attackers, who 
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rallied on the further slopes of the Causeway. There it was 
3,000 horsemen fleeing before goo — an extraordinary genuine 
encounter battle, unusual since it took place within our own 
lines, between two bodies, one dauntless, one hypnotised. A 
mile and a half away, on the cliffs, the spectators could hear 
clearly the low roar and the clash of weapons, and even the 
peculiar z-ziss from between the clenched teeth of the Russian 
troopers, and from there Lord Raglan despatched the messages 
of congratulation, while Sir Colin Campbell rode up, on a 
similar errand, in right enthusiastic mood, and told Lord 
Lucan that it was magnificent. The casualties were not 
heavy — seventy-eight killed and wounded on the British side. 
The Russians, in their greatcoats and heavy shakoes, were 
almost immune to cut and point. Not so the British, who 
were in their scarlet, without their guarding shoulder-scales 
and without gauntlets, but the hack and slash had been much 
impeded by the jam in which the masses had locked. 

So ended the brilliant charge of the Heavies that had driven 
four times its number from the field. It has been eclipsed in 
the popular memory by the tragic mistake and world-famous 
charge of the Light Brigade, which we must now envisage. 
But, before we turn to the memorable and fatal tragedy, there 
comes in more accurate sequence the episode of the ‘Thin Red 
Line,’ too popular and too deep in the British memory to be 
dismissed with but a word. 

The gsrd Highlanders at Balaclava 

It has been explained how Sir Colin Campbell was in com¬ 
mand of Balaclava, and the Turks on the Causeway Heights, 
and how he and Lord Lucan had been together when the 
redoubts fell, and also how the garrison defending Balaclava 
was disposed. At the time of the attack on the redoubts, of 
the companies, some 400 strong, were in their camp 

at the head of the harbour, two were in the town and two were 
with the Marines on the east face. The main body of the 
battalion had moved to the crest facing north when the Turks 
fell back, and formed line with a battalion of Turks on either 
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flank. With them were lOo invalids, en route for embarkation 
and the two companies from the town, while a party of Guards¬ 
men who chanced to be down at the base joined them. The 
cavalry division, as we have seen, had been drawn back close to 
the Chersonese, and thus Sir Colin, ‘the war-bred Sir Colin,’ 

faced Liprandi with some 600 effective troops and a field 
battery. 

Reference has been made to Lord Raglan’s evident inten¬ 
tion to get his mobile troops together, his cavalry under his 
hand, his two divisions collected in the plains at the base of 
the Upland, ready to attack the enemy, recover the redoubts or 
strike at the flank of a serious attack on Balaclava. Now he 
saw the great mass of Russian cavalry move forward, and this 
induced him to order, as just related, eight squadrons (four 
regiments) forward to support Sir Colin, and we have seen how 
this produced the encounter fight on the Causeway slopes. 
The artillery of the advancing Russians could now play on the 
93rd and other troops in line on the crest in front of Kadikoi, 
and Sir Colin withdrew them behind it, as casualties had 
already occurred. 

Several Russian squadrons detached from the main body in 
the North Valley, which had not yet crossed it to run into the 
Heavies, now rode for Kadikoi, and Sir Colin moved his troops 
up to the crest again, and formed them not in square or column, 
but two deep, after the English way, to give full fire effect. 

The Turkish battalions on either wing were shaky, the 
‘Thin Red Line’ of the 93rd, the gallant invalids, and the 
Guards party, alone stood firm. As the Russian squadrons 
came on, the Turks broke, with a few staunch exceptions, 
and fled to the harbour, shouting, ‘Ship ! Ship I Ship I’ 
Seventy per cent of Sir Colin’s force had thus disappeared, 
and he now made the famous but unnecessary appeal to the 

battalion to die where they stood. 

As this ‘Thin Red Line’ reappeared on the crest and rise, 

the Russian cavalry, surprised, fearing, as Kinglake suggests, 
an ambush, halted within long musket range. Then the 93rd 
delivered their fire, with no apparent effect, and the squadrons 
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took ground to their left, as if to turn the Highlanders right. 
The latter wheeled back a flank company, which opened fire, and 
the cavalry then wheeled left again and rode away. This, in 
brief, is the story of the ‘Thin Red Line, which neither receive 
nor inflicted loss, but became famous because of the import¬ 
ance of the occasion, the steady front before what might have 
been overwhelming numbers, and - whispered the rest of the 
Army — the glamour and popularity which attached in popular 
esteem, then as now, to the kilted regiments. Kinglake re¬ 
lates the delight of the men when, looking back, they saw a 
well-known Scots cantimkre in the bazaars lay about her 
heartily with a stick on the fleeing Osmanlis, and putting it 
across them also in a hard Scots tongue with a gift of abuse. 

That, for the moment, ended the anxieties in this quarter, 
and we now come to the saddest and most glorious episode of 

the day. 

The Movements of the Light Brigade 

The Light Brigade, a few hundred yards away, let the 
Russian mass, defeated by the Heavies, file away down the 
slopes, as it must have seen them advance, unmolested also, 
partly, its commander explained, because it was on the defen¬ 
sive, as he understood his orders, and partly, too, because the 
divisional commander was at hand. Also, we may fairly say, 
because the whole episode of the ‘charge of the Heavies was 
over almost in the twinkling of an eye.^ If, as must have 
seemed humanly probable, the Heavies had been destroyed 
by the Russian mass, the 670 sabres of the Light Brigade were 
all that had been left between the Russian thousands and the 
93rd in front of, and close to, the base. 

Not only was Lord Lucan himself on the spot, but the 
British Commander-in-Chief was present at a proper distance, 
fully aware of what was now going on by the eyesight and 
through the glasses of himself and Staff. He had learnt through 
report, and had seen the loss of the Turkish redoubts. He 

1 It took eight minutes from the moment that the charge sounded to the 
time the Russians fled. 
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had seen the charge of the Heavy Brigade, and watched, with 

the same pride as the rest of the onlookers, the onset. With 

anxiety had he seen the scarlet and brass streams swallowed 

up, and he had seen the sabres flashing in the sunlight, and 

the unexpected turn and almost flight of the masses of Russian 
horsemen. 

He had also seen the grey squadrons ride at the thin line of 
the 93rd, whose plaids and feather bonnets were streaming in 
the air. He had seen that line burst into balls of white smoke, 
and the Russian cavalry fail and wilt before it, and then turn 
and fly. Also he had not unnaturally been fuming at the delay 
of the 4th Division in coming down to its work in the valley; 
he wanted to see a move made, and, except for the charge of 
the Heavies, he had not seen that the cavalry division was as 
active as he expected. 

Such being the case, and seeing that the enemy’s confid¬ 
ence was apparently waning. Lord Raglan sent the following 
order to Lord Lucan ^: 

‘Cavalry to advance and take advantage of any opportunity 
to recover the heights. They will be supported by infantry, 
who are being ordered to advance by two fronts.’ 

This was not a very clear order; presumably the infantry 
would advance by the Woronzoff road east, and from Balaclava 
north-north-east. But, at any rate. Lord Lucan ordered the 
Heavy Brigade, which had now re-formed, greatly exulting, to 
remain on the slopes of the westerly portion of the Woronzoff 
ridge, and, taking station between his two brigades, remained 
watching the situation. We may perhaps turn aside a little 
to study further the relationship between Lord Lucan and 
headquarters. There have always been in every army, from 
time immemorial, certain high commanders who like to be at 
feud with headquarters, usually for no good reason, and Lord 
Lucan’s critical propensities have been mentioned. Lord 
Raglan was much too commanding a personahty for Lord 
Lucan to display, at any rate outwardly, any tiresomeness or 
contumaciousness, but it certainly existed between him and 

^ Known to history as * Order Number Three. 
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the Headquarters Staff. It sometimes pleases such mentalities 
to believe that orders do not come from the Commander-in- 
Chief, but from the Staff on their o-wn initiative.^ Lord Lucan 
was, to some extent, at variance with the Army Staff. Among 
the officers attached to that Staff was Captain Nolan,* an 
officer of the nth Hussars, who had committed, in the eyes 
of many cavalry officers, the unpardonable sin of passing the 
Staff College — which in their eyes but added impudence to 
ignorance — and also of writing a book. It is true it was a book 
on Cavalry, and Captain Nolan, a man of great ability, was said 
to have almost a fanatical confidence in what well-handled 


cavalry — these were still the days of muzzle-loading guns and 
rifles, and often of muskets — could accomplish. 


The Fatal Order 

About 10.45 a-in* Lord Raglan had seen, or his Staff had 
noticed and drawn his attention to the fact, that the Russians 
were about to withdraw, and, it was thought, showed signs of 
being about to drag away the captured Turkish guns which 
were still in the redoubts. He now followed the order quoted 
above by another, also in writing, to Lord Lucan. ‘Lord 
Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to its front, and 
try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. Troop of 
horse artillery may accompany. French cavalry on your left, 
immediate.’ Thisp again, is historical as ‘Order Number 
Four.’ 

It has been explained that a considerable force of Russians 
had crossed the Traktir bridge and occupied the Fedioukine 
Heights, the low down which ran parallel to the road ridge, 
about 1,200 yards from it, and which commanded the position 
where Lord Cardigan held his brigade. The message just 
quoted was carried by Captain Nolan, who was obviously 

^ Anyone with a knowledge of Staff work knows that, in everything save 
main principles and important decisions, this must be so. The Staff, having 
their clue, carry on. Our Navy has fought this essential principle, to its 
own detrunent, for many a long year, only now, perhaps, is it recognizing 
the prmciple on which the whole world is nm. 

* He was aide-de-camp to the Quartermaster-General. 
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well-acquainted with what had passed between the Chief and 
his Quartermaster-General before the order was written. 

Jaunty and excited, delighted at the stupendous victory of 
the Heavies, he arrived at Lord Lucan’s place of observation 
half-way between his two brigades. The Russian cavalry had 
now withdrawn towards the Tchemaya, and were now drawn 
up behind their own guns (twelve in number), facing west, or 
nearly so, down the long valley about i J miles from the Light 
Brigade. Liprandi’s infantry occupied the more easterly 
portion of the Causeway Heights, facing west along the road 
and north into the valley, as did the captured redoubts them¬ 
selves. This, with the strong force on the Fedioukine Heights, 
formed the ‘cannon to the right of them, cannon to the left 
of them,’ and the massed cavalry and guns, the ‘cannon to the 
front of them.’ The actual number of guns were afterwards 
ascertained to be fourteen on the left, eight on the right, twelve 
to the front of this oblong valley of death, into which, by the 
well-known blunder, the Light Brigade charged. 

As Nolan arrived in his full dress, as were all the cavalry- 


a gallant enough figure, with his crimson booted-overalls, his 
slung jacket flying out, and, in his case, his crimson and gold 


forage cap - there was no sign of any attempt to move the 
captured guns, which were the ‘cannon to the right of them.’ 
When, therefore. Lord Lucan, in somewhat testy mood 


received this second message (‘Order Number Four’), it 


did not deal with any situation known or visible to him. 
The I St and 4th Infantry Divisions were now within hail 
as they deployed across country after their detour on the 


Upland. 

Lord Raglan’s order, therefore, dealt with a situation that 
did not exist. It would have been natural, therefore, for the 
general to have waited a while and talked with the messenger 
quietly, and tried to ascertain what was known at Lord Raglan’s 
station. But the order was marked immediate,' and he had 

already had one order desiring a forward move. ^ ^ 

Lord Lucan afterwards records that he read the order with 
much consideration - perhaps consternation would have been 
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the word-seeing its impracticability for any useful purpose 
whatever, and the consequent great unnecessary risk and loss 
to be incurred.’! At the time, he queried the meaning of the 
order aloud, and Nolan, not unnaturally, replied, saying, 
‘Lord Raglan’s orders are that the cavalry should attack im¬ 
mediately.’ To which came the sharp, irritated reply. Attack, 
sir ! Attack what ? What guns, sir ?’ A not unreasonable 
query, given the situation as he saw it, for the place was stiff 

with hostile guns. 

Then came the reply, said, by those who heard it, to have 
been given as testily and, from a junior insubordinately, as 
Lord Lucan’s sharp question; indeed. Lord Lucan describes 

it as ‘most disrespectful and significant’: 

‘There, my lord, is your enemy ! There are your guns!* 

— pointing towards the valley. 

Lord Lucan — indignant, it is said, at what seemed to him 
to be a taunt, which may probably be referred back to some 


previous disagreements — made no more attempts to get the 
meaning clear, but rode to Lord Cardigan and gave orders 
which that officer, seeing only the long line of guns at the far 
end of the valley, understood to mean that he must charge 
them, though they were over 2,000 yards away. He shared 
and echoed, it is said. Lord Lucan’s misgivings, but at once 
gave the order - that prompt soldierly order — ‘The brigade 
will advance I’ 


The Glorious Ride 

It must be realized how exciting now was the day, and how 
tense the hour, and how guns were blaring over a considerable 
front. The masses of the enemy had been visible to all. The 
importance of, and danger of, the threat to Balaclava must 
have been patent to all who knew what was in progress. 

With Lord Cardigan’s order - he was wearing the full dress 
of the regiment he commanded, the iith Hussars — himself 
leading the first line, the famous ride commenced. Scarcely 
had the advance started, as yet at a trot, when Nolan dashed 

! He wrote freely of Lord Raglan, who had passed away. 
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forward at a gallop obliquely across the front of the leading corps, 
and pointed with his drawn sword across to the right front. 
Lord Cardigan thought the young enthusiast was presuming 
to lead the brigade, and here comes the tragedy which has 
always blocked the full gripping and clearing up of the incident 
and the staccato conversation with Lord Lucan. As he con¬ 
tinued his oblique gallop a fragment of the first Russian shell 
fired at the brigade struck him full in the breast, his horse 
swung round, and carried him, dead but still in the saddle, 
back through the oncoming ranks of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
till finally the body fell to the ground. 

But there can be no manner or shadow of possible doubt 
that he realized that, between them, the brigade was going 
wrong, and he was essaying to change the direction, before 
the pace made it impossible, and direct the advance on the 
Turkish guns and redoubts half-right to its front by bringing up 
the left shoulders of the first line. Alas and alack ! fate willed 
otherwise. The brigade maintained its original direction 
twenty degrees to the left of that intended, rode on to its 
objective 2,000 yards away, shelled by the guns on the Fediou- 
kine Heights on the left, the captured guns on the right, and 
the 12 guns at the head of the valley, as well as being fired on 
by many Russian riflemen pushed down the slopes. Hot and 
furious was the fire, and the instinct of the brigade increased 
the pace, while ‘all the world wondered’ - nay, looked on 
aghast - and General Bosquet, as he saw the charge in pro¬ 
gress from the Upland heights, gave vent to the famous- 
C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre.^ Nor was it; horses 
and men must not be sacrified to make a needless holiday, but 
then no one meant they should. That was the tragedy of it 
- ‘Someone had blundered.’ 

We need not tell the old tale again. The setting of it is the 
important point both to students and readers for pleasure, 
and for the easy study of the glories and dramas of our fathers. 
The Light Brigade rode home through the guns, disappearing 
in the smoke. The remnant rallied on the far side, where Ae 
Russian cavalry masses were again charged by the daring 
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remnants.^ Then the survivors came back, once more through 

the valley of the shadow - rode utterly weary, jubilant, exalted, 
despondent - and rallied again, as Lady Butler shows them, 
to the number of 195 • ^ 7 ® ranks started to Cardigan s 

order, 247 were killed and wounded; 475 horses were killed 
and 42 wounded. Such are the fruits of round shot and 
spherical shell among cavalry. 

The actual incidence of this attack is worth noting. The 
first line, consisting of the 17th Lancers and 13th Light 
Dragoons, with Lord Cardigan — the hypnotized Lord Cardi¬ 
gan — in the centre, well ahead, heading for the shining barrel 
of the centre gun of the Russian horse artillery, and looking 
neither to the right nor left, nor over his shoulder, riding 
straight for the guns. Shot tore through its ranks, shell burst 
in its face, losses in men and horses were severe, and, as it got 
through the pall of smoke, the men broke ranks, galloped 
individually for the intervals. The gunners fled; the remnant 
swept on with increasing pace.* 

The second line, led by Lord George Paget, eventually 
consisting of the iith Hussars,® the 4th Light Dragoons, and 
the 8th Hussars, found the guns silent enough. Their losses 
had come from the flanking guns, and constantly had the 
squadrons closed up the gaps. They had followed the first 
line, with the officers controlling pace and dressing to the last. 
The gunners and teams were back trying to get them away, 
and at them the second line rode, or else went through them, 
to attack the Russian horse beyond. 

Lord Cardigan, his Staff killed and wounded, rode alone 
through the guns, saw his first line gone and vanished, and, 
taking no thought for his second line, after facing, with his 

1 Minor controversies there were many - Lord Cardigan's control of the 
brigade was very fiercely criticized by the survivors and among his own 
officers - interesting because they are sidelights on the supremely human 
side of army contacts, showing the first incidence of a popular Press on 
proportions, 

2 From the general controversy that followed we learn from Lord Lucan 

that he did not order an attack, but merely an advance with the corps well 
in hand. 

® The nth were dropped back from the first line by Lord Lucan, 

Ip 
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sword sloped, Cossacks who made for him, rode straight back. 
En route, he passed General Scarlett, and all he could find to 
say was fierce denunciation of Nolan for trying to lead the 
brigade. Scarlett told him of Nolan’s death, and the indignant 
dazed man rode on, to find Lord Raglan, who had now come 
down to the plain, in a state of annoyance at the failure of the 
4th Division to advance. 

The rest of the day’s story is simple enough. The Heavy 
Brigade was moved forward by Lord Lucan in support of the 
Light, but since it was all that was left to him, and as it was 
losing men, he halted and then retired it. General Morris of 
the French cavalry gave more effective support, for he sent the 
4th Chasseurs d’Afrique to attack the guns on the Fedioukine 
Heights. This they did with immense ilan, driving off the 

casualties. It saved the returning 
remitants from the ^cannon to the left' which was now ^cannon 
to the right' Three squadrons of Russian horse, lurking on 
the Woronzoff ridge, tried to cut up the returning remnants, 
but Colonel Shewed of the 8th, who had gathered together 
some seventy still coherent men of the 8th Hussars and 17th 
Lancers, broke them with ease, while on the Fedioukine 
Heights side, whence three more squadrons rode out, Lord 
George Paget, who had also collected about the same number 
of the 4th Light Dragoons and i ith Hussars, came into some 
slight but successful collision. 

The remnants of the Light Brigade were now assembling on 
the slopes of the Causeway facing Balaclava; Lord Cardigan 
is reported to have said: ‘Men, it is a mad-brained trick, but 


guns, yet suffering but 38 


it is no fault of mine; and the men, still exalti, replied, ‘Never 
mind, my lord, we are ready to go again.’ 

As the rolls were called, out of 673 who started, 195 mounted 

men gathered. 

Immediately after the muster Lord Cardigan rode to Lord 
Raglan, who greeted him angrily with the true, if unsuitable, 
question: ‘What did you mean, sir ! by attacking a battery in 
front contrary to the usages of warfare and the customs of the 
Service ?’—a poor greeting for a man who had been in and out 
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of the jaws of Death and the mouth of Hell. Lord Cardigan, 
more normal now, could but explain how he had had definite 
orders. Indeed except for his failure to take charge of the 
proceedings at the batteries, he had but obeyed his orders with 

more than soldierly promptness. 

Lord Raglan then meeting Lord Lucan later said, ^You have 
lost the Light Brigade !* Lord Lucan indignantly said that 
he had but obeyed Lord Raglands written and verbal orders 
brought by Captain Nolan. 

What Lord Raglan then said does not matter now. Lord 
Lucan was removed from a position he was never really suited 
for, and the two Lords made a great fuss in the House of Lords 
that was none too creditable. 

The End of a Futile Day 

By 11.15 the approaching i st Division was nearing the 
Woronzoff road, followed by the 4th, but could not see yet the 
long valley. It did see by the roadside the dead Nolan in all 
his Hussar finery - he who, as Hamley relates, had passed 
them but an hour before in all the pride of corps and place. 
General Cathcart now advanced as far as the 4th Redoubt, but 
could not be induced to move further. 

The obvious task before these reinforcements was to re¬ 
capture the position taken by Liprandi. Lord Raglan and 
Canrobert, however, though willing and anxious enough to do 
so, decided not, under the circumstances and given Cathcart’s 
‘stickiness,’ and realizing that they could not spare troops to 
hold them in force. This apparently feeble decision must 
be weighed in conjunction with the fact that the Allied 
commander still hoped to capture and destroy Sebastopol 
and get away before^ the winter. It was not till Inkerman had 
been fought, on the 5th November, that Lord Raglan could 

inform his departments that the force would winter in the 
Crimea. 

The force, therefore, came to rest en potence wBile the scene 
of the charge was cleared up, and the ist Division marched 
back late that night, leaving, however, the Highland Brigade 
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to join the 93rd under Colin Campbell and make Balaclava 
secure. The 4th Division also marched back so soon as 
Balaclava was secure, and thus came to an end this, from the 
Russian point of view, unsuccessful attempt to drive the British 
into the sea. Liprandi now withdrew his masses across the 
Tchernaya, but left a strong force to hold the redoubts that 
he had captured. ' 

The battle, with its three famous incidents, has been des¬ 
cribed at greater length than it deserves, because of the incidents 
that are still household words, and because of the horrible 
dangers that a British defeat would have involved. But apart 
from this fame and legend of the ‘Light Brigade’ and the 
victory of the Heavies, Cardigan’s ‘mad ride’ - mad only if it 
had been intended by the haute direction - did undoubtedly, 
in modern slang, ‘put the wind up’ Liprandi and his troops. 

When all is said and done and the critic gets to work, it 
would seem, when viewed broadly, that Lord Raglan did 
handle the situation steadily and effectively, that Lord Lucan’s 
holding back of his cavalry was but due to the desire to minister 
to his chief’s general plan, and that he did comport himself 
with enterprise and alertness. All the trouble and all the 
subsequent controversy may be traced to his fierce and carping 
manner, that failed to elicit from the headquarter envoy what 
it really was that Lord Raglan wanted done, after that trying 
morning of incident, when the final orders to attack were 
brought him. Those versed in the tactics of cavalry and 
horse artillery may specially deplore the fact that Maude s 
troop of horse artillery was not supporting the Heavies in 
their attack on that heavy heaven-sent target — cavalry in mass 
at close range — while again let it be said that the circumstances 
that brought the 4th Division late into the plain, and its com¬ 
mander’s stickiness, alone prevented a more handsome ending 

to the day’s work. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN 


The British position on the plateau - Little Inkerman - The commence¬ 
ment of the Battle of Inkerman — The Russian hattle plans Inkerman. 
the first phase - The French march to the sound of the guns - Inkerman: 
the second phase-The French attack and the arrival of the eighteen- 

pounders — The last phase. 


The British Position on the Plateau 

It was perhaps well that Lord Raglan had decided not to 
embroil any of his troops in holding the line of Tchernaya, 
for the very next day an event took place which heralded, had 
they but known it, the famous battle of the campaign. 

It will perhaps be desirable at this stage to repeat in more 
detail the description of the plateau before Sebastopol and the 
portion held by the British thereon, which has already been 
outlined. It will be remembered that the simile has been 
adopted of a man’s right hand spread flat, back uppermost and 
turned slightly to the left, as best representing the lie of the 
land. The finger-tips will then be pointing slightly south of 
north-west. The hand cut off at the wrist would represent the 
steep cliffs in rear of the position facing Balaclava, the right edge 
of the hand then being the cliff and slopes facing the Tchernaya 
and the scene of the battle of the 25th of October just described. 

The space between the little finger and the third finger is 
the Careenage Ravine. The other spaces are the Dock^ and 
Woronzoff Ravines - the names being those given by the 
British. Next, on the left of the latter, is the Great Ravine, 
beyond which lay the French Approach. But the Great Ravine 
soon bifurcates, a branch bending to the south-east being 
known as the Valley of the Shadow of Death,** so shell-swept 

Or Middle Ravine. 2 Also called Piquet Ravine. 
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was it in the months to come. The space between this valley 
and the Great Ravine would thus be represented by the thumb, 
the Great Ravine lying to the left of the thumb and forefinger. 

Four of the British weak six-battalion divisions were camped, 
as mentioned, at the bases of the fingers; the 2nd Division on 
the right, however, facing not the fortress but the Russians 
across the Tchernaya, below the little-finger knuckle. From 
left to right they were camped as follows: the 3rd (England) 
at the base of the forefinger, protecting and working the British 
Left Attack, as represented by Chapman’s Battery, close to the 
end of the Valley of the Shadow. The next on the right, at 
the base of the second or middle finger, was the 4th (Cathcart), 
carrying out the same duties, for the Right Attack and Gordon’s 
Battery. At the base of the third finger was the headquarters 
of the Light Division (Brown), but with its two brigades thrown 
forward - Codrington on the right on the edge of the Careenage 
Ravine, protecting the naval battery on Mount Victoria, and 
Buller on the left, charged also with supporting the Left Attack. 

The spaces between the four fingers were thus the Woronzoff 
Ravine, up which came the road of that name, the Dock Ravine, 
and the Careenage Ravine respectively, while outside the little 
finger were the Valley of the Tchernaya and the heights and 
ruins of a prehistoric Inkerman known as the ‘Old City Heights,’ 
in the hands of the Russian field army whenever it so wished. 
Somewhere about the little-finger knuckle aforesaid, outside 
the British position, was a high knoll rising above the little 
finger spur which was later known as ‘Shell Hill.’ The plateau 
in continuation of the little finger now continued round to the 
cliff edge of the Upland on the right, and this face was cut by 
a long ravine, up which climbed the Post Road, Imown as the 
Quarry Ravine. On the east of this lay a long narrow eleva¬ 
tion known as ‘the Tusk’ flanking the right edge of the ravine 
as seen from the British front. After crossing the Tchernaya 
by a causeway, this road now passed along the plateau for a 
couple of miles and joined the Woronzoff road, which had 
ascended from Sebastopol up the Woronzoff Ravine. Three- 
quarters of a mile before the junction stood the ‘WindmiU, an 
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no 


important point of rendezvous. At the head of the Quarry 
Ravine stood a curved hill, behind which lay the camp of the 
2nd Division (De Lacey Evans). This curved hill faced the 
ravine, and for descriptive purposes has been known as the 
‘Home Ridge,’ the far horn of the curve which ran out towards 
the Tchernaya was the ‘Fore Ridge.’ The 2nd Division was 
not concerned with the siege itself, but with guarding the right 

of the Allied line. It had been allowed to be neglectful ;i nor does 

G.H.Q. seem to have mended the fault, for with the exception 
of a low stone parapet on the Home Ridge and a small stone 
wall across the Post Road where it reached the plateau, there 
were no attempts at defence; nor had the heavy scrub which 
lay about in patches been in any way cleared. Perhaps all 
tools were used for the siege. One work, it is true, lay on the 
right of the 2nd Division, of which a good deal will be heard, 
viz. a high emplacement for two heavy guns, known as the 
sandbag battery, which, however, faced the Tchernaya Valley 
and had not been constructed for the defence of this flank. 
The high ground in front of the 2nd Division, including Shell 
Hill, was known as ‘Mount Inkerman,’ for no reason except 
that it faced the ruins of ‘Old Inkerman,’ aforesaid, which 
stood on the heights on the far bank of the Tchernaya, a mile 
or so away. 

A mile or less in rear of the 2nd Division was the head¬ 
quarters of the I St Division (Duke of Cambridge), on the 
Woronzoff road where it topped the plateau coming up from 
the valley of the Tchernaya. It consisted only of the Guards 
Brigade and artillery, of which one battery (C Troop) was 
down at Balaclava with the Highland Brigade. The Guards 
Brigade was thus the only British reserve, either for reinforcing 
the troops on the plateau, or for defending the British portion 
of the plateau from the Russian field army. Along the edge 
of the plateau facing Balaclava, however, was General Bosquet’s 
corps, whose role was to cover the siege by the Allies, while 
General Forey’s corps prosecuted the French share. General 

^ But its excuse was shortage of men and the labour of getting up the 
siege material. 
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Bosquet had caused his troops to construct works on the edge 
of the plateau as strong as those on the British side were neglect¬ 
ful. This curse of the old British Army - casualness in defence 
-which certainly endured till the South African War of 
1899-1902, would appear to be a national characteristic which 
statesmen have shared with their soldiery. 

Lord Raglan’s headquarters were situated in almost the 
only house on the plateau-a fairly substantial farmhouse, 
with farm buildings, situated on the fair-weather road from 
Balaclava to Kamiesch Bay, just above the Col of Balaclava. 
It did afford shelter to the Commander-in-Chief and a few 
of his Staff, and tents were clustered round, but it was far 
different from the chateaux in which even junior commanders 
would be billeted in France. The rest of the command Staff 
and soldiery never saw a billet throughout the war. 

Close to Lord Raglan’s headquarters was the park of the 
British siege train. 

The following table of distances will be useful in following 
the outline of the Battle of Inkerman: 


3rd Division to the 2nd Division Camp 3 miles 

4th Division to the 2nd Division Camp 2 ^ „ 

Light Division Brigades to the 2nd Division Camp li „ 

Guards Brigade to the 2nd Division Camp i „ 


Lord Raglan’s headquarters were close on four miles from 
the 2nd Division camp. General Canrobert, the French 
Commander-in-Chief, had his headquarters about a mile on 

from Lord Raglan’s on the same road. 

The nearest troops of General Bosquet’s Corps were two 

miles from the 2nd Division Camp. 

Lttile Inkerman 

The incident that should have given some fair warning of 
what might occur, just alluded to, is referred to in the histories 
of the campaign as ‘Little Inkerman’ viz. a lesser attack and a 
lesser engagement occurring on the ground that was known 
to the British as ‘Mount Inkerman.’ It will be remembered 
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that on the 25th, Lord Raglan had marched the 1st and 4th 
Divisions, other than their parties in the trenches, down to 
the scene of the Battle of Balaclava, and of these the 1st 
Division had returned that same night to the plateau. The 
Russians may well have thought that the British right, the 
isolated and fairly perilous position held by the 2nd Division, 
had been considerably weakened. Hamley considered that 
they aimed at establishing themselves on Shell Hill, in prepara¬ 
tion for their forthcoming plans. However that may be, 
early on the morning of the 26th of October some 6,000 or 
7,000 Russian infantry, with four field guns, sallied from the 
fortress and marched up the Careenage Ravine between the 
little and third finger, to attack the left of the 2nd Division. 
The guns moved up on to Shell Hill, and opened fire as the 
British piquets fell back fighting. The Russian shot came 
pounding into the 2nd Division camp, but as soon as the 
batteries of the division got into action, assisted by a battery 
from the ist Division, the hostile guns were swept off. The 
Guards Brigade and some units from the 4th Division had now 
come up in support, and Sir De Lacy Evans led his division • 
to attack the heavy columns, which greatly outnumbered him, 
as they tried to advance up from the ravine and the slopes of 
Shell Hill. He had no difficulty in driving them back into 
Sebastopol, though without venturing too far in pursuit. 
General Bosquet had also offered support, but this was declined. 
The casualties in this affair were some 250 on the Russian 
side, with 80 prisoners; the British loss was but 87, of whom 
10 were killed. In fact the affair is but noticeable in that it 
showed our people how heavy columns of ‘Muffin Caps,’ 
should be treated, and gave them a fine contempt therefor. 
It may be that the low wall on the hill in front of the 2nd 
Division and the Barrier,’ already referred to, were not put 
up till now, as some ineffective tribute to this clear demonstra¬ 
tion of what might occur, that had been vouchsafed. There 
was, as has been said, little attempt to clear the scrub. It is 

... out that, while it is possible to 

criticize many of the British dispositions and movements, it is 
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by no means easy to say that with the available material and 
men the best was not made of them. Shortly after this Sir 
De Lacy Evans was severely shaken by a fall from his horse, 
and went to rest on board ship, Pennefather taking command. 
On the 28th the remnant of the Light Brigade moved up to 
the plateau, and camped near the Col. 

The Commencement of the Battle of Inkerman 

It was on the morning of the 5th that Raglan and Canrobert 
were to meet to plan their second bombardment, and the assault 
to follow, that was to achieve their object and see them quit 
of the Crimea. The 4th and part of the night had been wet. 
The morning of the 5th opened, as November mornings do 
in the northern hemisphere, with the autumn mist in the 
valleys — mist this day rather thicker than had hitherto been 
the case. The camp was at its routine, relieving trench 
guards, covering parties, and outposts, fetching stores and 
rations from the base at Balaclava and Kamiesch Bay. 

Since the Alma six weeks earlier, as already explained, bar 
the interlude of the Light Brigade charge, the armies had 
undergone few battle casualties. The letters home had but 
spoken of the cholera, and the inconvenience of the lost kits 
still not to hand for the officers. Salt pork, if good, was a fine 
food, better than bacon and trek ox, and sheep were just sui 

generis. 

Suddenly, and unexpectedly, about seven o’clock in the 
morning, heavy guns on Shell Hill, 22 in all, opened, and 
Russian riflemen came across the little Anger spur, followed by 
heavy columns, and commenced to advance and fire on the 
piquets of the 2nd Division. These, numbering 480 men, 
were pushed back, and the 2nd Division almost automatically 
pressed forward to their support. The 12 field guns of the 
division in action, with a few infantry on ‘the Crest in front 
of the divisional camp, met the fire of the Russian heavy guns 
which swept and destroyed the actual camp in the rear. The 
fog did not prevent Shell Hill from being visible, ^d now 
and again heavy columns as well as Codrington s brigade on 
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the third finger could be seen. It did not, however, prevent 
the Russians from seeing how thin was the line of the 2nd 
Division, whose rifle strength was under 3,000. 

Now let us see how General Headquarters, in the absence 
of telephones or any system of visual signalling as we have 
known it since the late ’seventies, kept in touch with the situa¬ 
tion. On the evening of the 4th, all was quiet on the fortress 
side: General Pennefather himself had reconnoitred in the 
afternoon, seeing nothing unusual save a yellow carriage driv¬ 
ing into the city. It was, however, a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that the garrison had been considerably reinforced. This 
was not considered unnatural in view of the fact that another 
Allied bombardment was obviously impending. The yellow 
caUche,^ Pennefather thought, might have some meaning, and 
sent out a well-trained Staff officer. Captain Carmichael, to 
the edge of the heights in front of his position. There was 
nothing new to be seen, except a new cavalry camp near the 
Tractir bridge, a flock of sheep in the ruins of Inkerman. The 
siege routine, however, was soldierly enough. Everyone was 
under arms an hour before daylight, and field guns were hooked 
in. Rumour of an impending attack would not have altered 
the dispositions, and nothing, save perhaps an actual copy 
of the Russian orders, could have called for any special 
steps. 

It was the routine for an officer of the General Staff (viz. 
Q.M.G.’s) to ride to the divisions early each morning for 
news, or to communicate anything of importance. On this 
Sunday morning. Captain Ewart was the officer on duty, and 
he was in the saddle soon after 4 a.m., and, after visiting the 
1st, 3rd, 4th, and Light Divisional lines, came to Pennefather’s 
camp, where, after the usual stand-to, the troops had just been 
dismissed to their breakfasts and wood-cutting fatigues, and 
Ewart was informed that all was quite quiet. The night 
outposts had been withdrawn a little because of the drizzling 


^ Pen^father s acumen was not at fault. The travellers were the two 
rad^vouK^** stimulate the troops in their coming 
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mist and the difficulty of keeping touch, the day outposts had 
just pushed out to the usual places. There had been intense 
ringing of bells in the fortress at 4 a.m., but it was Sunday 
morning and no doubt a feast of the Greek Church I Several 
officers on piquet had spoken, however, of the rumble of 
wheels. 

It was a few minutes later as related, that the 2nd Division 
outposts opened fire on what was said to be a column of in¬ 
fantry. The fire soon became intense, and it was obvious that 
an attack of some kind was about to ensue. 

Captain Ewart, after leaving the 2nd Division, had ridden 
forward to look down to the Tchernaya, along the unoccupied 
knuckle of the little finger, when, hearing the firing on Mount 
Inkerman, he came galloping back to the 2nd Division camp. 
While doing so he met the alert Sir George Brown, who 
ordered him to go at once to Lord Raglan and say the attack 
had commenced. This Ewart did, and Lord Raglan himself 
was in the saddle in a few minutes, and sending orders to 
the 3rd and 4th Divisions to march all they could spare to the 
2nd Division position. 

With the fat in the fire, we may now turn to the Russian 
side to see what they were actually doing and planmng. 

The Russian Battle Plans 

W^e have seen the great anger of the Tsar at the audacity of 
the invaders, the anxiety which the first bombardment had 
wrought, and the ineffectiveness of Liprandi’s attack on 
Balaclava. We now have a culmination of Russian anger and 
apprehension, added to the fact that more Russian reinforce¬ 
ments had arrived than the Allied commanders had yet news of. 

The Russian field army was to attack the British from the 
direction of old Inkerman and the Tchernaya, as well as from 
the Careenage Ravine and the west end of the Sapoun6 Heights 
(i.e. the little finger of our simile), to effect which latter a large 
force had marched into the fortress, and was to co-operate 
with such of the garrison as could be made available. 

The Russian forces to be engaged were as follows: Soimonoff, 
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with 19,000 infantry and 38 guns, was to assemble within the 
fortress, and to emerge therefrom by the Careenage Ravine 
and the Sapoun6 Heights along the little finger via Shell Hill. 
Pauloff, with 16,000 infantry and 96 guns, was to advance from 
the ‘old city heights’ and ruins of Inkerman, cross the causeway, 
and co-operate and connect with Soimonoff against the posi¬ 
tion of the 2nd Division. Gortschakoff, with 30,000 men, 
was to support the attack by drawing the Allied forces towards 
him, through an attempt to seize a point on the plateau launched 
from the direction of Tchorgaun and the Turkish redoubts 
captured at the battle of Balaclava. 

The instructions of Prince Mentschikoff, reviewed after the 
event, are obviously vague, and, had he been in charge of the 
operation himself, he would no doubt have known what he 
meant and supplemented them. But as a matter of fact he 
ordered General Dannenberg to assume command of Soimonoff 
and Pauloff, as soon as these forces had united for the opera¬ 
tion, and not before. Dannenberg did not get these orders 
till the afternoon of the 4th, so had not much chance of study¬ 
ing his role. 

Both he and Mentschikoff imagined that the spurs of the 
third and little finger could be treated as one piece of ground 
for the attack, and did not realize how entirely the steep-sided 
Careenage Ravine must break it up. Dannenberg, however, 
soon discovered the difficulty, and ordered Soimonoff to use 
the third finger, and Pauloff the little finger. The former, in 
the meantime, had interpreted his orders as an instruction to 
advance along the little finger spur, and he framed his scheme 
accordingly, which Mentschikoff accepted, though he must 
have seen how it conflicted with Dannenberg’s plan. 

Soimonoff insisted on disregarding his instructions from 
Dannenberg, with the result that the whole of the 35,000 men 
and )34 tried to advance by the little finger spur, which 
could not possibly hold them. He issued from the fortress 
at an early hour, crossed the Careenage Ravine, and began to 
ascend the little finger towards Mount Inkerman, with 22 
heavy guns from the arsenal, 16 field guns, 300 riflemen on 
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his front, and a first line of 6,000 men in column, with 3,000 
more in his second line. He neither waited for Pauloff nor 
apparently took instructions from General Dannenberg. 

Inkerman, the First Phase 

The battle of Inkerman has been most fully described in the 
years between the Crimea and the Boer War. It has always 
been spoken of, and more especially by the modern journalist, 
as ‘a Soldiers’ Battle,’ and, so far as that phase redounds 
to the eternal credit of the rank and file and the regimental 
officer, so it was. But so are most battles after the moment of 
joining, except in an encounter battle. This particular one 
took the form of hastily building up, as it were, a dam to stem 
a flood by anyone who saw water pouring through a gap or 
waves pounding a thin wall. 

It is not intended to fight the good fight again here, save 
in bare outline. Kinglake has followed each battalion’s and 
each company’s share in loving detail. So have many regi¬ 
mental histories, in the days when the name was a household 
word in the homes of England, and the majesty with which, 
as Napier so happily said of Albuera, the British soldier fights 
was again visible, and when the thinnest of red lines held the 
fortunes of the Allies through the weary day. Except perhaps 
the action of some of the Prussian infantry in 1870, there is 
no fight that has been so keenly studied in its detail. 

If it was a soldiers’ battle, it was also any general’s battle, 
who could by chance find a few formed ranks to pitchfork into 
a gap. As will be seen, divisional commanders in succession 
brought up such portions of their units as they could collect 
from duties in the trenches and in support thereof. Over it 
all. Lord Raglan, keeping happily away from the actual dog¬ 
fight, was able to keep control of the formed troops. The use, 
therefore, of the phrase ‘Soldiers’ Battle,’ as it is often accepted 
by the ill-instructed to mean, viz. that those who should have 
controlled did not do so, is absurd. It was the peculiar 
circumstances that made the struggle a regimental and a 

company battle. 
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The actual fight will be found to divide itself into three 
phases, and the matters that are of interest in taking the 
perspective view are the reactions of the vast French forces, 
and of Lord Raglan in his difficult task. 

We have seen the piquets of the division firing on the enemy 
soon after dawn, as a column loomed into sight in the mist 
and the Russian skirmishers opened fire. Behind these the 
22 guns came into action on Shell Hill, as stated, and Soimonoff 
led his 12 battalions in person against the left of the 2nd 
Division, which had gone forward to meet its retiring piquets, 
A Russian column, said to be sailors of the garrison, was also 
coming up the Careenage Ravine, As this was reaching the 
head of the ravine, and about to turn the British left, Buller 
arrived with one of the Light Division battalions — the 77th, 
652 strong, A Guards’ piquet at the head of the ravine also 
opened on it, and the 77th attacked it. That disposed of the 
sailors. Some of the 'j'jth. and the flank of the Light Division 
attacked the four leading battalions of Soimonoff’s column, 
and drove them back with heavy loss. It is to be remembered 
that, while the Russian riflemen had a weapon as good as the 
Minie, the Russian infantry had something similar to ‘Brown 
Bess,’ the percussion musket. All the British except the 4th 
Division had the Mini6 rifle, and this swept the oncoming 
grey-coat columns heavily from a distance. At this juncture 
Soimonoff himself was killed, and Buller injured by a cannon 
shot which killed his horse. One way and another five of 
Soimonoff’s battalions were accounted for; one diverged 
towards Pauloff’s forces, which were only now arriving on the 
field. The remaining six battalions now advanced on the east 
side of Shell Hill, against the 2nd Division on either side of 
the post road. These were driven back by the piquets, by 
charges of some of the 47th, and by the fire of one of the 
divisional batteries on the left of the road. Meanwhile eight 
of Pauloff’s battalions were advancing on the top of the ridge 
on the east of the post road, between the head of the Quarry 
Ravine and the Sandbag Battery. Where the road came up 
on the level, a rough stone wall had been thrown up - more as 
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a point to form on than anything else.^ Four of Pauloff’s 
battalions began to approach this when 200 of the 30th Foot 
sprung at them with the bayonet. A short, but naturally 
serious, conflict ensued, the furore of the British evidently 
conveying the impression of numbers behind, driving them 
all off, some down the Quarry Ravine, some towards Shell 
Hill. Five more battalions still remained unaccounted for, 
opposite the British right, and against these Brigadier Adams 
led 525 men of the 41st. Extending and opening fire they 
drove the 4,000 Russians down the slope or over the cliffs. 
Thus were 20 battalions of the first attack supported by a mass 
of heavy and light guns driven from the field with heavy loss 
by this daring 3,000-strong division with but 6 guns-for their 
other battery had been put out of action by the 22 heavy guns. 
The first astounding phase was over; 15,000 rifles had been 
defeated, and only the 650 men of the Light Division had 
come up in time to take part in this second Agincourt. It was 
now half past seven of a Sunday morning and the mist lifting. 

The French March to the Sound of the Guns 

Before we turn to the epic of the second phase, compared 
with which the first attack by Soimonoff’s battalions, whose 
trouncing has just been related, was but child s plsy> we must 
see how the French command reacted to the news. 

Our Guards’ Brigade, with Bosquet’s corps, looked down 
on to the plain where 22,000 men of Gortschakoff’s were now 
approaching. That commander had advanced early in the 
morning on a five-mile front, with masses of infantry and 
cavalry, had opened artillery fire at long range, and had ad¬ 
vanced into the plain with his right opposite the Guards 
camp, his centre opposite Bosquet, with his left so placed that 
it could easily develop an attack against Balaclava itself. But 
the faintness of the feints was soon apparent; the Guards dis¬ 
regarded them, and soon Bosquet felt he could do so too, and 
rode over early towards the British scene of action, ordering two 
and a half battalions and two troops of horse artillery to the 

1 ‘ The Barrier * already mentioned. 
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Windmill. Near that landmark he met General Sir George 
Brown and Sir George Cathcart, and proffered help, saying 
that his infantry and guns followed him. These two generals, 
for reasons never explained, said that help was not needed, 
and asked him to take over the defence of the portion of the 
north front that the Guards had vacated. As a result of this. 
Bosquet halted his troops, and it was only some time later that 
he re-ordered their advance, and sent for more in response to 

an urgent request from Lord Raglan himself. 

Lord Raglan’s orders of an hour or so earlier were now 
bearing fruit, for the Guards, to the number of 1,200, and the 
bulk of Cathcart’s Division from the middle finger, 1,700 with 
400 to follow, were now arriving. It was a small enough 
reinforcement when all was said and done, and Kinglake thinks 
that an access of unthinking English pride was responsible for 
these generals ‘on their own’ refusing French help. Perhaps 
they thought that the splendid termination to the attack of 
Soimonoff’s masses had finished the matter; perhaps they 
thought it was but another ‘little Inkerman.’ In British 
minds, perhaps, the French had not yet fought off the board 
the bad impression gained at the Alma. It was, of course, a 
very hapless incident. 

Incidentally Kinglake observes, pithily enough, that the 
remarks of these two generals did more to hold back French 
assistance than all the efforts of Gortschakoff’s 22,000. Bosquet 
rode back to his own command position, and seeing how little 
the Russians below were doing, and hearing the swelling roar, 
from Mount Inkerman, of that great battery, and the crackle 
of musketry, rode again to the Windmill, and there met British 
Staff officers who told him how serious was the second attack 
on the Mount. 

The French commander now ordered Bourbaki to take to 
Mount Inkerman the troops originally ordered to go to the 
Windmill, viz. a battalion of the 7th L6ger, and of the 6th of 
the Line, with two horse artillery troops, saying, also, that 
a battalion of Zouaves and another of Algerines would follow, 
to which he soon added another of Zouaves and two of the 
Kp 
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50th Regiment. Of these 6,000 troops, half were destined to 
take a considerable share, and the remainder were on the scene 
in reserve for the last two hours of the battle. Quite how 
they were brought in has some dramatic incidents which will 
be seen later. 

General Bosquet’s corps, it must be remembered, was the 
covering force, while General Forey’s corps was the siege 
corps of the French attack on Sebastopol. By eight o’clock 
in the morning General Canrobert had realized that some¬ 
thing serious was happening on the Allied right, and ordered 
General Monet, with three battalions, to march to the sound 
of the guns, but they were slow in getting away on their sk- 
mile march. Prince Napoleon was ordered to follow with two 
more, when a strong sortie emerged suddenly from the Quaran¬ 
tine Bastion, drove in the French outposts, broke into their 
siege batteries, and spiked several of their guns. Prince 
Napoleon held back his two battalions, and large French 
masses turned out to meet the sortie, afterwards known to 
consist of 3,000 men and 4 guns under General Timovieff. 
The French now fell on the force and drove it back, only to 
meet Russian reinforcements which involved it in severe 
fighting and heavy losses. By 11.30, however, all was over, 
and Prince Napoleon’s two battalions now marched to Inker- 
man, but too late to take any share in that victory. 


Inkerman^ the Second Phase 

Let us now turn to the doings on Mount Inkerman itself 
after the 15,000 Russians of Soimonoff’s column had been 
driven from the field. The remnants of the 2nd Division and 
those who had come to their aid were closing their ranks. 
Dannenberg and Pauloff with 10,000 fresh men, 97 more guns, 
and such unbroken battalions of Soimonoff’s as came their 
way, as well as his second line, now crowded up the slopes 
from the valley of the Tchernaya to the upper slopes of bheU 

Hill and*up the Post Road. The Russians had now 135 ^tis 

in action on over a mile of front, 54 being heavy field artillery 
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and howitzers. Altogether there were i9>ooo fresh infantry 
ready to attack under cover of their devastating bombardment. 

There was a distinct pause between the first and second 
onsets, known afterwards to be due to Pauloff’s force taking 
up the running. Kinglake, in his prolonged and intimate 
study, divides, indeed, the battle into many phases, as he 
dwells on the daring exaltation of battalions, companies, and 
groups in that prolonged struggle. We hear of non-coms 
and privates killing Russian after Russian with bayonet, rifle- 
butt, and even boot — similar to the famous Irish sergeant who 
was deemed a great authority on bayonet fighting because he 
had bayoneted seven Russians at Inkerman; when urged to 
reveal his methods for the benefit of unborn generations of 
bayonet fighters, he could but say, ‘Sorr, I pradded thim in the 
rump 1 ’ Details of the doings of the smaller units are out of 
place now, grand and entirely selfless as they so often were. 
But even cutting short this story, the very outline is enough 
to ‘fill strong men’s hearts with glory till they weep.’ 

Lord Raglan had been on the field on his big horse at an 
early hour, his headquarters being a couple of miles from the 
Windmill, and had said some cheering words to Pennefather 
whose fight it yet was, and whose Irish heart was the stoutest 
thing on the Mount. All that the Chief at this stage could do 
was to look anxiously for the British reinforcements he had 
called for and wonder how promptly Bosquet would come. 
One decisive action he even then took, he ordered Colling- 
wood Dickson! to get up from the siege-train park two eighteen 
pounder guns which stood there ready to move with man- 


harness laid on the ground — great long-barrelled far-ranging 
battering guns than which there were none more powerful in 
the land. When someone had said ‘impossible,’ he had bitten 
them, and while Pennefather was performing his miracles in 
the first phase, long lines of stout foot artillerymen had har¬ 
nessed themselves to one of these great dogs of war and were 
laboriously bringing one piece to the field ; some horse teams 


^ The son of that Alexander 
Duke’s artillery chief. 


Dickson of immortal memory who was the 
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brought up the other. Lord Raglan had built thereby far 
better even than he knew. 

We have seen that during the first phases the brigades of 
the Light Division had sent over all they could spare to Penne- 
father on the next finger and had covered his flank in the nick 
of time. Now, as already stated, the Guards were coming up, 
and the 4th Division, or as many of it as dared be spared. As 
a matter of fact, more men than Cathcart had ordered insisted 
on marching too, bringing up the total from this source to 
about 2,000, while the Duke at first brought only two battalions 
of the Guards with his two field batteries, 1,200 bayonets in 
all - but a 1,200 beyond compare in fighting grandeur. The 
4th Division men came up in detachments by small battalions, 
each hurrying to the scene the moment they were ready, and 
were eagerly thrown by Pennefather into gaps as men throw 
sandbags into a leaking dam that is like to burst. 

Thus Lord Raglan had no formed reserve with which he 
could take any commanding part. The 3rd Division under 
Sir Robert England, too, started from the first finger, but as he 
brought 1,400 men across the rear of the 4th, and understood 
how many men of that front had marched to the struggle, he 
stayed his hand and stood by, realizing that a sortie might break 
the whole framework. The Light Division brigades, with their 
reserves, were already in, and Sir George Brown had nothing 
in hand to contribute save his field battery, his horse battery 

(C troop) being down at Balaclava.^ 

As the Duke of Cambridge came up to Adams on the right 

of the 2nd Division and asked where he was wanted, Adams 
could but say, ‘Everywhere.’ But, in Kinglake’s metaphor, 
it was not a matter of stopping leaks but of damming up a 
torrent; already had Cathcart allowed his first i y'joo men to be 
thrown into Pennefather’s front, where they were at once engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle, which, as the mounted officers lost 
their horses, soon became a struggle of companies and squads. 

Grenadiers and Scots Fusiliers, strengthened by their third 

1 This division, it will be remembered, had one horse and one field 
battery, the former having, however, 12-pounders. 
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battalion, the Coldstream, had already both been involved on 
the right of the 2nd Division where it touched the cliffs m 
what Kinglake has called the Kitspur. Immediately to the 
right of this was a feature which became for no reason a 
dominant spot both in Russian and in British eyes. Earlier 
in the weeks of the occupation of the plateau there had been 
erected an emplacement for two Turkish guns when there 
seemed some likelihood of Russian guns opening from the 
side of the Tchernaya. The emplacement of sandbags had 
been abandoned, but stood up high on the skyline from the 
valley below, and also was conspicuous from our own side 
on the edge of the plateau. All who saw it thought it must 
be a place of importance. Unfortunately, it could serve no 
emergent purpose, for it was many feet high, with no berm or 
standing-room for riflemen on the inside. 

Between the Kitspur, which adjoined the Sandbag Battery, 
and the Barrier was an unoccupied space referred to as ‘The 
Gap,’ and, now that the main attack was coming up the Quarry 
Ravine and the outer slopes of the plateau, the fighting on the 
Edtspur and again on the Barrier across the post-road became 
fast and furious; Russians and Guardsmen were fiercely 
engaged in attempts to carry the Sandbag Battery, which 
became a more than usually unprofitable ‘point of honour.’ 

Cathcart’s battalions handed over to Pennefather were 
working local prodigies of valour, but were lost in the fierce 
dog-fight, which, though it drove the sterner stuff of Pauloff’s 
battalions down the slopes, did not yet break their power of 
return. Cathcart’s units, be it remembered, save for 35 
skirmishers per battalion, had not the deadly Minie which 
struck men down at a distance, but the old percussion Brown 
Bess. Cathcart, however, had just received his last formed 
body of 400 men under Brigadier Wellesley Torrens. The 
Duke implored him to advance to the help of the Guards on 
the Kitspur, where the Bearskins were terribly involved, with 
the empty dangerous Gap on their left. This, with perhaps 
wider tactical acumen, he was not prepared to do. He who 
loses his last formed bodv has no more to say to a fight. 
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At this moment up marched Bourbaki’s two battalions, but 
neither that brigadier nor General Bosquet were yet on that 
part of the field. 

As the battalions swung up, with their drums beating and 
clarions sounding, the groups of half-spent backlash of the 
struggling line, the jetsam that Kinglake calls the ‘spent forces,* 
burst into boisterous and hysterical cheering. But the bat¬ 
talion commanders had no orders to throw themselves or to 
be thrown into the leaks in the dam, and soon they came to a 
stand, awaiting orders. They were then received with loud 
and savage disfavour by the same elements. To this General 
Pennefather was to add by himself urging the 7th L6ger to 
take part, with almost angry vehemence, which obviously 
stirred the rank and file to anger. 

Still more pressure was put by the Duke of Cambridge, 
who had now come looking for support, and also by Pennefather 
on the commander of the 6th of the line when that on the 7th 
failed, but with equal unsuccess, and Pennefather ceased his 
objurgations when he noticed that the colonel had death on his 
face. 

Kinglake says, ‘The rudeness, nay almost violence, with 
which some of our people permitted themselves to treat these 
two French battalions may be more or less palliated by alleging 
the excitement of the fight, and the stress of crying emergencies, 
but still was obviously very wrong and even unjust.’ 

The Duke, failing in his mission, asked the French to at any 
rate let him return, when the ranks with due courtesy were 
opened for him. He however managed to get some 500 
bayonets of various British units, and his own Coldstreamers 
also now came up. The struggle against the Scots Fusiliers 
and the Grenadiers was still insupportable, so thick were the 
thousands of ‘muffin caps’^ coming up from the ravine or 
ascending the slopes of the plateau on the Sandbag Battety. 
The Guards brigadier, one C.O., and many officers being dis¬ 
abled, the fight was one of groups, which still further broke 
up as the men took to unauthorised pursuit in their fierce 

1 These Russians were wearing their forage-caps. 
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anger. Troops too directed on the Gap were drawn into the 

struggle by the Sandbag Battery. 

As the moments rolled by, slowly enough for those who 

fought so breathlessly, when the Guardsmen were forced back 
and about to be overwhelmed, and when the Russians were 
busy bayoneting the wounded, who perhaps had still fought 
when on the ground, there came a welcome rescue. 

The French Attack and the Arrival of the 

i8-pounders 

The French had got their orders, Bourbaki had arrived, 
and the 6th of the Line went forward towards the Kitspur 
before 8.30 in the morning. The Russians, pressing forward, 
found the 6th advancing against their flank, tried to form a 
new front and then fell back, by which many despairing groups 
of swamped Guardsmen were saved. In the gorge of the 
Sandbag Battery were still several Russians and scattered 
British troops. Here the 6th of the Line hesitated, a British 
Staff officer tried to cheer and lead them on, the officers 
responded, and drums beat the pas de charge, so that, with 
every red-coat round them cheering wildly, they moved on 
once more, Bourbaki himself being at their head and leading 
ing them some way due north. The crisis for the moment 
was over, but out of some 2,000 British about the Kitspur and 
Sandbag Battery, over i ,000 had fallen. 

Away on the centre by the Barrier, equally fierce had been 
the doings, equally overwhelming the grey-coat hordes. Now 
it was the ‘Diehards,’ now the 20th with their Minden yell, 
both from the 4th Division, who mingled with Pennefather’s 
remnants and turned the flood. Now the 63rd and the 21st 
responded to the fighting general’s call on them; and all the 
while the British front and the slopes behind were swept by 
that great battery of 135 guns, the roundshot that were no 
respecters of persons, cutting down high and low, and that 
generally when the loss was most untoward. 

Kinglake takes stock at 8.30, when the 6th of the Line had 
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come into the hurly-burly, and tells us that out of the total of 
4,700 that remained from the defeat of Soimonoff’s columns 
viz. the re-formed 2nd Division, the detachments from the 
Light Division, the bulk of the 4th and the Guards, but half 
now remained, added to the 1,600 of the French battalions. 

A little while before this. General Cathcart, with his 400 
men under Torrens, stood in reserve, he having refused to 
throw them in till he saw a good opportunity; but when he 
saw the great masses that were pressing on the Guards from 
the plain below, struggling in mass up the slopes, he conceived 
that to slip down the slope to his right and attack their flank 
might have a decisive effect. Kinglake tells us that he had 
broached the subject to Lord Raglan, but had had orders not 
to do so. However that may be, Cathcart now judged that 
it was his duty to exploit so favourable a position and relieve 
the pressure on the Guards. He slipped Torrens, who 
led his men down on to the masses with great ^clat and suc¬ 
cess, to be mortally wounded. As he lay, Cathcart came up 
and praised him, and then found that the ground at the edge 
of the plateau above was, by some turn of the wheel, now in 
the hands of the ‘muffin caps,’ who opened fire, and ere long a 
bullet found its billet in Cathcart’s heart. 

So all that remained of the 4th Division was in the cauldron 
also, and it was in the doing of these hundreds that the drama 

of the ‘divisions’ was wrapped. 

By 9.30 the great card, the very ace of trumps that Lord 
Raglan had drawn from his sleeve, was played. The 18- 
pounders had arrived ! They set to work forthwith against 
the great pounding battery on Shell Hill. Each gun was laid 
by an artillery officer, and, while the first sighting round fell 
short, the second smashed into the line of guns. At once the 
enemy guns turned their fire on them, and for fifteen minutes 
the losses in the 18-pounder detachments were heavy, though 
there were spare numbers in plenty, and the field. batteries 
near them got the benefit of the storm of shell that arrived 
skimming the ridge. Nevertheless, a two-foot parapet behind 
which the two giants had come into action, and the heavy 
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carriages themselves, gave great protection. As the first 
fifteen minutes passed, the 18-pounders began to dominate 
the enemy, smashing carriages, blowing up limbers, and 
battery after battery was silenced, or tried to change its posi¬ 
tion, only to be sought out again. 

If the utmost doggedness of Pennefather and the troops 
that came to his aid had stemmed the flood for a while, it was 
the phenomenon of the 18-pounders that made the victory 
possible. 

Very shortly after this drama was staged, a drama in which 
Lord Raglan himself was a close observer from his post near 
the ‘Horns’ ridge, a new phase supervened, as General Bosquet 
arrived on the scene with 450 men - Chasseurs - and another 
1,500 behind him. Bosquet had sent earlier to Lord Raglan 
to say that he was coming, also imploring him to hold on till 
he could come and relieve the battered British, to which Raglan 
had sent a cordial and confirmatory reply. But, as he came 
up, he was met by a flurried French officer of the Staff implor¬ 
ing help for Bourbaki’s battalions, and thither he hastened to the 
right of the battle with his first 450 at a running pas de course. 

As a matter of fact, the 18-pounders had changed the state 
of affairs on the whole front, and only at the Barrier on the 
post road was there any pressure at this juncture. Without 
availing himself of any British advice. Bosquet was also drawn 
away by the magnet of the Sandbag Battery. Kinglake, 
indeed, tells us, in some minuteness, of his surprise, on coming 
on the scene, to see no serried mass of Guards or thin red 
lines, no signs of the divisions as such, that sounded so much, 
and in this case meant so little. A few red-coat sentries on 
the ruins of Pennefather’s camp, here and there an individual 
tvalking back from the front. It was only from the presence 
of many mounted Staff officers and the line of guns on the 
crest that there was much evidence of the British still being 
there. The troops were broken up in clumps in the scrub, 
or lying dead or disabled, or resting for the moment, as they 
waited for the next freshet. They looked, indeed, more like 
a line of outposts than the last of a red- or grey-coated line. 
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As a matter of fact, another Russian spate was forcing back 
the 20th Foot and others, and the Chasseurs mingled with the 
British in steadily firing, although the latter were almost out 
of ammunition. To them now came the masses of the French, 
also some French Chasseurs d’Afrique and Lord George Paget 
with the 200 survivors of the Light Brigade, destined to suffer 
again here from artillery fire. 

Lord Cardigan, says Kinglake, arrived later from aboard 
his yacht. 

The French reinforcements came along merrily to the 
cheery sound of many drums and clarions, the 2/3rd Zouaves 
led by their vivandiere, and soon Bosquet had 3,000 men and 
24 guns on the right of the post road. The British lookers-on 
now hoped that these troops would throw themselves on the 
defeated columns in front, but Bosquet’s tactical instinct made 
him try and search for a flank, and he led his force away to 
‘The Tusk,’ and there formed for a battle, facing east as the 
ground indicated. 

Had he, however, taken the missing consultation with the 
British authority he would have realized that there were dense 
if temporarily stagnant Russian masses on the wooded slope 
behind him, with some snarling British groups lying half 
doggo among them. 

It therefore came as a shock when the formed line of battle 


was ‘shot up’ from the rear. The Zouaves and Algerians 
turned about and were led creditably into the jungly slopes in 
which their African training stood them in good stead. At 
the same time great masses of Russian infantry emerged from 
the quarry and fell on the French left. The Zouaves then 
sprung at them, but, between two fires. Bosquet s whole line 
fell back and eventually formed up on the reverse slope of the 
Fore Ridge behind two indomitable French batteries, which 
happily were in action on the Fore Ridge — but alas ! the 

courageous Zouave woandi^e had been killed. 

Unfortunately, these guns were being pelted by a group of 
Russian batteries sheltered by the ground from Collingwood 
Dickson’s 18-pounders, and both the limbers and teams of the 
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French guns, and the infantry recouping behind, were cruelly 
entreated. 

Bourbaki’s battalions near the post road had not joined 
Bosquet’s line, but nevertheless felt the shock that threatened 
the latter and fell back behind the British batteries on the 

Home Ridge. 

The French were much disconcerted by their reverse, 
although Boussini^re’s guns held back any Russian attempt 
to exploit it. Canrobert himself had come up and was on the 
Fore Ridge, and for a moment seemed as if he himself would 
lead the Chasseurs d’Afrique and Lord Paget’s remnant in a 
glorious last charge. Apparently this stirring idea was stifled 
as a burst of shell in front of the Chasseurs sent them, and 
with them the remnant of the Light Brigade, to the rear. 

This mood soon passed, though an excited French officer 
had urged Dickson to save his great guns, as all had left, and 
could not understand the phlegm that had weathered a dozen 
worse crises than that and took no notice. 

Canrobert’s despair was soon to pass, for now General 
d’Autemarre himself led up three more battalions. As Bosquet 
had sustained no severe losses, he, trusting to the mercurial 
spirit of his men, now determined to send them forward again, 
keeping the new arrivals like a stone wall behind them. The 
Russians were in force at and around the Sandbag Battery, 
the gorge of which they held. The Zouaves and Algerians 
recovered their verve and staged a rousing advance, flinging 
themselves on to the Russians with the bayonet. To their sur¬ 
prise and delight, an isolated and submerged party of their old 
friends '^les bonnets depoiV oi the Coldstream joined them, as did 
an isolated party ofthe 95 th cut off and like to sell their lives dear. 

The Zouaves and Algerians in the brushwood and jungle 
were able to display their natural training, and the great masses 
of the Selinghinsk battalions were now chased off the field. 
This success, however, did not affect the main fight.1 

^ Among the many stories of this strange heroic struggle is that of a 
Zouave who patted a man of the submerged party of the 9Sth on the back, 
saying, You go and rest,’ and when complimented by an officer on the 
purity of his English^ said, am an old Eton fellow/ 
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Bourbaki’s battalions took part in this general French revival 
and shouldered to the Barrier, still held by Haines and a stout¬ 
hearted remnant. It was even now only eleven o’clock of 
that Sunday morning, and in the French opinion the battle 
was then over. In any case, they did not advance again, and, 
as Monet brought another three battalions, Canrobert had to 
hand 8,000 infantry, less any casualties incurred. Two 
battalions remained in support of the British behind the Home 
Ridge, and the remainder were on the Kitspur and in the Sand¬ 
bag Battery. About 1,000 British were guarding the ravines 
on our left, and 3,000 more were in the centre or formed 
behind the Home Ridge, the latter largely the ‘spent forces,’ 
the stragglers without ammunition, who, now watered and with 
pouches replenished and verve restored, were grouped under 
any officers available. They were by no means of little account 
if well handled, and with them was a re-formed body of the 
Guards under Colonel Cadogan. It was Percy Herbert, the 
capable Staff officer, who largely rallied and refitted this spent 
remainder. This meant altogether some 13,000 Allied in¬ 
fantry now on Mount Inkerman, of which 5,000 French and 

700 horse were still untouched. 

Canrobert, who had been slightly wounded in the arm by 
a shrapnel bullet, was now back on the Home Ridge with 
Lord Raglan. Thus Kinglake writes of the meeting: ‘No 
two men could be easily found more unlike one another in 
temperament, than the French and English Commanders, 
now again side by side ... the one consumed by anxiety, the 
other enshrouded by some mysterious quality of his nature 
which seemed to keep troubles aloof from him. Not unwill¬ 
ing to do something to divert Canrobert from his anxious 
thoughts. Lord Raglan chose this time for directing an aide- 
de-camp to learn how it fared with General Pennefather. 

Pennefather was found in the top of his buoyant form, even 
saying that if reinforced he could bring the fight to an end. 
Calthorpe, the aide, came back, with a message that he could 
lick them to the devil if reinforced.’ When Lord Raglan 
rendered that into expressive French, Canrobert could not 
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restrain his delight. ‘What a brave man ! What a general V 

Raglan sent for Pennefather, who found Lord Raglan 
‘mounted in his saddle and Canrobert on foot beside him, 
readjusting his bandage. . . .’ After some conversation Lord 
Raglan asked the beaming Pennefather, ‘What have you left ? 
As it happened, he had just taken stock, and triumphantly 
explained that in his first brigade alone he had 75 ° uien. 

Canrobert, however, enthused no more ; 75 ° tired if defiant 
Britons did not appeal to him as it did to their general, for he 
pointed with his wounded arm and said, *Ma foi ! Milord, 
qu'est-ce que je puis fair e? Ils soni Id, la, et la’ And the French 
historians say that the battle ended at eleven, not that they 
themselves took no further part after that hour ! 

The Last Phase 

To Lord Raglan, the fact that his right was now unassailable 
was a hitherto unattained blessing, since the British share in 
the battle went on for two hours more, before the Russians 
acknowledged their defeat. The Russians threatened again, 
but the British held on, lying down to rest. General Dannen- 
berg now tried to entrench Shell Hill, and the tenacity of him¬ 
self and his mauled battalions was really remarkable; but 
entrench they would not, to please any man. The Russian 
chief had his two chargers shot under him, and most of his 
Staff were killed and wounded, but what Kinglake terms the 
‘tyranny of the i 8 -pounders’ was unescapable. There had 
been a lull as the first of 200 heavy shell (100 per gun) were 
exhausted, until another 200 came up, and none save the first 
sighting shot had missed a billet. It had never been done 
before in an encounter battle. Then another of the many 
strange things of the day occurred; the broken British crowds, 
unordered, began to advance steadily on Shell Hill as if moved 
by some unseen, unacknowledged instinct; the Mini 6 rifles 
taking toll of the heavy columns as they crept nearer. Then, 
at 12.45 precisely, Russian batteries were seen withdrawing. 
The huge mass began to go - no easy matter, but go it did - 
down to the Tchernaya and back to the fortress. 
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A column of the Vladimir regiment actually started to 
advance in masses against our left to cover the movement, but 
the cruel 18-pounders were swung round. With the smash¬ 
ing of the Vladimir columns all was over, and in vain Penne- 
father pleaded for an attack by himself and the French. 
Canrobert judged that wisdom lay elsewhere. Perhaps he 
realized how terrible had been the Russian losses already. 
Perhaps he feared, and rightly feared, being ‘knocked out,’ 
and brought to a state like unto the British. 

We need not follow that Sunday’s sun in its setting, on the 

feast of old Guido Fawkes. There were 4,400 Russians dead 

on the field, whom Mentschikoff refused to bury, thinking it 

more the Allies’ job; and that field and front was barely two 
miles long. 

The Russians recorded their losses at 11,959, the British 
2,573, of whom 635 were dead in their places. The losses 
of the French totalled 1,800, of whom 25 officers and 150 men 
were killed. On the Russian side, Soimonoff was killed, and 
five other generals, with six brigadiers, killed or wounded. 
On the British side, one divisional commander was killed 
(Cathcart), and two were wounded, viz. the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge and Sir George Brown, the latter disabled; one brigadier 
was killed and two mortally wounded, and almost all wounded 
in some measure. 

General Pennefather bore a charmed life, but had his horse 
shot under him. Brigadier-General Fox-Strangways, com¬ 
manding the artillery, had his leg torn from him at Raglan’s 
side, and died forthwith. The colonels of battalions suffered 
most severely while ‘of the silver and copper the total cannot 
be cast up.’ 

And that, in brief, is the story of Inkerman as it rang to its 
weary evensong. 

The great unearned disaster that was now to follow is beyond 
tears. 
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CHAPTER IX 


AFTER INKERMAN 


Clearing up the battlefield - The tragedy of the blizzard - The pitiful ^ate 
of the Army - The Commissary-General - The outcry in England - The 
new British Cabinet and Lord Raglan — Some remedial measures — The 

hospital scandals - Florence Nightingale 

Clearing up the Battlefield 

The day after Inkerman the fine autumn weather returned, 

and the triumphant if broken divisions were able to take stock, 

and Lord Raglan and his Staff to consider how divisional, 

brigade, and regimental officers could be replaced - no easy 

matter. Most of the divisional commanders were killed or 

hors de combat. De Lacy Evans of the and Division had 

struggled from ship-board to the scene of the battle, but had 

not taken command, and was now invalided home. Sir George 

Brown was sick in harbour, and Codrington commanded the 

Light Division. The Duke of Cambridge was wounded and 

on board ship. Colonel Upton commanded the ist Division, 

the and Division still had Pennefather but no brigadiers, Sir 

George Cathcart was killed and the 4th Division had neither 

commander nor a brigadier left, and was commanded by a 

colonel (Sir John Campbell). Only the 3rd Division was 

practically intact. Fox-Strangways, commanding the artillery, 

had been killed; his successor, Gambier, was away wounded, 

also at Inkerman, and hardly a commander of a battalion 
remained. 

The burial-parties were soon at work, and Atkins, under 
the influence of the returning sun, rather enjoyed himself, 
especially if he came on a sergeant, who had sent him to the 
triangles or to whom he bore a grudge. Unfortunately, the 
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Russian commander, though offered the opportunity of bury¬ 
ing his own dead, thought the allies who had killed them might 
also bury them, and this was a stupendous task. The curio- 
monger, especially from the merchant ships, was busy among 
the Russian dead, many of whom wore the medal for the 
Hungarian campaign of 1848-49.1 

Several more fine days followed, but on the loth of November 
came a hint of what might ensue, in a sudden violent storm of 
wind, which subsided as quickly as it arose. 

Then on the night of the 
most of the cruel story of the winter is due. It has been 
related how, up to Inkerman, another bombardment, to be 
followed by assault and withdrawal, was the official programme. 
Now, in the first few days after Inkerman, the question of what 
course to follow had hardly been considered. 


14th occurred that tragedy to which 


The Tragedy of the Blizzard 

During the night of the 14th, after the troops had gone to 
sleep, there arose a violent storm, following an evening of 
heavy rain; it tore down the bell tents and carried them over 
the plain; it whirled away the inadequate blankets, and rent 
to ribbons the hospital marquees, leaving the sick bare to the 
elements. The countryside lay deep in rain and mud, and 
it was black as pitch. The French, in their convenient little 
shelter tents, fared worse than the English in their bells, and 
then the rain turned to snow.® In the morning the huddled 

groups woke to a Christmas scene. 

But the bedding and tents whirled to ‘kingdom come,’ the 
drenched and frozen men and the dying sick were but the 
fringe of the evil. Twenty-one British store-ships awaiting 


1 The author has one taken by his father from a dead officer at the Alma. 

2 The blizzard in Gallipoli was on November 27th, 1916. 

in a warm November had drenched the men m the drenches ^d wa^d 

went to the north and blew on to the Gallipoli Pemnsula mid the drench 
trenches: 300 men died of cold 16 000 were evacu^ed ^^k. 
hospitals in Egypt and Malta could hold them, ^he imitejiad ffi 

blizzard on the Chersonese must have struck that ill-found army. 
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entry to Balaclava were wrecked, with all the forage and stores 
lost and strewn along the coastThe finest steamer then 
existing, the Prince, of 7,000 tons, .packed with medical stores, 
boots, and winter clothing,^ was dashed to pieces. Alack-a- 
day ! Well might Commissary-General Filder wring his 
hands and tear his aged hair. The hand of God had fallen 
on him and on all those who put their trust in his hitherto 
efficient service. 

For weeks had he been urging the establishment of supply 
depots on the Upland, but the Army chiefs were naturally 
still intent on their plans of bombardment, assault, and escape. 
They therefore, as must always be the case when transport is 
short, allotted it to the more immediately pressing service, 
that of the bombardment stores. But when nature or the 
devil stepped in, then Nemesis overtook the Army, and it is 
now that the story of the hospitals, hitherto clumsily adequate, 
became a scandal, as will be told. 

Down in Balaclava harbour itself the storm had blown small 
craft high on the shores, had dashed them against rocks, had 
unroofed the shanties, had drenched the piles of stores. The 
loss among the store-ships was due to exactly the same mis¬ 
takes as happened in the Tigris in 1916. A frightened Home 
authority was pouring out loaded ships, at a far greater pace 
than they could be dealt with on arrival, where wharf space, 
lighterage, and port labour were hopelessly inadequate, and 
there was no one with comprehensive grasp enough to say so, 
or with power or time to put it right. In the Tigris the idle 
ships waited hopelessly if snugly, while the commercial world 
protested. At anchor outside Balaclava, they perished in the 
storm, but the moral of incompetence is the same. Into 
Balaclava town the cholera-stricken Turks and the lesser 
followers slunk to die, amid ruin and ordure. 

1 The French lost their finest battleship, the Henri Quatre. 

^ Including 40,000 greatcoats. 
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The Pitiful State of the Army 

Previous to the incidence of the blizzard, rations had been 
good and ample, even if the scales were not what in these days 
we should consider suitable. It was true that salt pork often 
took the place of fresh meat, but salt pork properly cooked is 
more than good food. Firewood was not issued because, by 
the custom of the service of those days, troops in the field got 
firewood as best they could.^ The Upland was covered with 
scrub, and that produced no difficulty. Fresh vegetables 
were to some extent forthcoming. The unground green coffee 
was something of a grievance, but the real trouble was that 
the regimental bandobust, to use the expressive Persian word 
that comes from India, was often poor. Good regiments even 
after the blizzard, as throughout the history of all armies, did 
not do too badly. A good system of regimental cooking pro¬ 
duced wonders when fuel was pooled. Soon, however, the 
only fuel within reach of camp was roots, and Sir George 
Brown had been to Lord Raglan to urge a special issue of 
pickaxes to units for fuel exhumation. ‘Picks, sir,’ said the 
general, ‘are vital. They are, in fact, fuel.’ ‘So I am in¬ 
formed,’ said his lordship grimly, who had before him the 
complaint of the engineers from the trenches that the men 
cooked their rations with the helves. The unusual sight of 
fires and smoke from the trenches was to be seen, because near 
them roots and scrub was still to be found, and coffee-berries 
could be roasted on pieces of shell and pounded therein with 

a round shot. 

The weakness of the divisions meant that the men rarely 
had more than one night out of the trenches, and the Russians 
sortied frequently, only to be fiercely repelled by our gaunt 
and desperate men. A little later Lord Raglan wrote home 
that the men were now out of bed five nights out of six. The 
trenches, full of water and slush, or frozen, were provocative 
of what we now call trench feet, alternating with frost-bite. 

1 In the Boer War, in a country devoid of firewood, it was farmjate 
and fencing and, when needs must, the harmomum, that boiled the dixies. 




The camp of the ist Division 
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The ambulance transport had mostly died, and the sick going 
down to Balaclava rode dying scarecrows of horses, or 
floundered through the mud. Now and again the French 
lent their mule litters, and horses and ponies were bought in 
Constantinople, but died as fast as they arrived. 

The men had to go down to the base for their own rations. 
Immediately on the loss of the Prince, Lord Raglan sent an 
officer with carte hlanche to buy what he could in Constanti¬ 
nople, and by the end of December more than enough 
heterogeneous warm stuff had arrived, but the men had to 
struggle down to Balaclava to draw it. At times the French 
lent bodies of men to carry up rations, who each received a 
tot of rum and biscuits for their pains. 

In such a state of affairs did the Army of the Alma die in its 
tracks, with 3,500 sick on the plateau and at Balaclava, and 
8,000 more in the hospitals on the Bosphorus. Nevertheless, 
they held their trenches against active Todleben, and many a 
gallant incident occurred with which the regimental histories 
ring. So gallantly was their work done that Lord Raglan, 
for the honour of Old England, did succeed in concealing from 
the French the weakness to which our Army system had 
brought them, enduring as best he could the remarks about 
the ‘sloth of the English,’ in which even the French Engineer- 
in-Chief at this period allowed himself to indulge. 

Help of all kinds was on its way. The Times Comfort Fund, 
‘Gifts’ funds, hospital funds, were all generously supported. 
Ships were chartered by the funds, agents active and enter¬ 
prising came in charge — but still the 8,000 miles from England 
and back were easy, the 8 miles to and from the Upland im¬ 
passable ; and, indeed, there were days when no rations came 
up at all. 

The French, with a more accessible base, better at making 
themselves comfortable, but above all with numbers more 
than sufficient for their duties, fared much better, though at 
times hard enough. Many, especially our gay friends the 
Zouaves, lived eagerly on stores abandoned by our floundering 
fatigue parties and dying transport. 
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By the end of the year, however, daylight could be seen, and, 
as will be described, the organization behind the line was 
growing apace. From what has been said, it will be realized 
how deep was the cleft of circumstance in which Lord Raglan 
and his patient troops found themselves involved. 

The Commissary-General 

Reference has been made at times to Mr. Filder, the Com¬ 
missary-General, an elderly servant of the Treasury. In 
these days, his duties and department would have been under 
a trained departmental soldier, the Director of Supplies, who 
would be responsible to the Quartermaster-General of the 
Army. Constantly would he have said how he was carrying out 
his duties, how his requisitions on the War Office were being 
met, how his local purchase organization was progressing. 
Constantly would he and the Quartermaster-General have 
discussed with the medical authorities the suitability of the 
scale of rations, in view of emergent circumstances, and in no 
case could he have opposed any superior authority to the will 
of the Commander-in-Chief, who with the Quartermaster- 
General would, of course, have regarded him as his principal 
technical adviser. 

Mr. Filder, however, was not entirely under the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief. He was a Treasury official, with orders to 
provide the Army with food and those supplies for which he 
was responsible on the scale authorized by Government, accord¬ 
ing to the numbers and at the place indicated by the Army 
Staff. He was to some extent a Ministry of Supply, and, had 
his functions stopped at handing over supplies to a military 
supply organization, his position would not have been 
anomalous. Somewhere behind any army is always some 
providing authority. In modern times that authority would 
be the military Director of Supplies, helped by the Director 
of Contracts at the War Office, who in smaller wars deal with 
the trade. Only in a world war need there be a Ministry of 

Food or Supply. 

In any case, distribution to the troops is not the business of 
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any Director of Supplies, but of the Quartermaster-General, 
for the reason that he, and he alone, knows how to use the 
transport to meet the needs of the moment. Mr. Filder had 
performed his function when he produced supplies at the port 
of Balaclava. By general consent he did it remarkably well, 
until the coming of the blizzard. The wreck of his ships, 
especially his forage ships, was responsible for his trouble, 
even then, had there been military transport, and a road which 
it could use, his supplies of food were sufficient. Incidentally, 
it transpired that, though he had a baling depot and con¬ 
tract for hay at Constantinople, he had demanded a reserve of 
2,000 tons of baled hay from Home, and this had not been 
sent. The failure of food, then, runs like the House that Jack 
Built. The Army starved because there was no transport. 
There was no transport because the Government would not 
organize it, but such transport as there was could not work in 
the rain because there was no road, and it could not live because 
there was no fodder, and there was no fodder because the 
storm wrecked the fodder ships, and there was no reserve of 
fodder because the Government at Home would not send it. 
. . . And so the British Army died in its tracks, and Mr. Com¬ 
missary-General Filder was not only not to blame, but, as has 
been said, despite his considerable years, did his job well. 

It has been explained why his advice to have depots on the 
Upland, an obvious enough suggestion, was not taken. And 
the angels wept. 

It is worth while here saying that the scales of rations were 
not his business. Authority had laid down scales; dietary 
knowledge was deficient, and it was a poor scale. Lord 
Raglan could alter them; the Commissary-General could not. 
But, as we found in the more unhealthy theatres in the World 
War, it is one thing to order an improved ration, quite another 
thing to get it.^ 

^ Sir Percy Lake, on the Tigris, ordered an issue of tinned milk, but 
tinned milk did not grow on the desert. Someone elsewhere had to send 
it him, and he had not enough transport to get it 300 miles up-river. The 
Army, seeing the scale promulgated in Army Orders, expected someone to 
strike a rock and milk to flow I 
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Lord Raglan authorized charcoal for use in the trenches 
before Sebastopol. The Quartermaster-General could not 
get it up ! He authorized an issue of ordinary fuel; there 
was none; and when wood ships arrived, pursuant to his 
order, like the charcoal, it could not be got to the front. 

These routine conditions of supply are dwelt on here so 
that we may understand how Lord Raglan’s Army starved a 
while and froze, and because even to this day there are many 
who believe that armies are fed by ravens and cruses of oil, or 
that tiny sailing-vessel ports grew into Southampton Docks 
by the waving of a wand. 

Mr. Filder’s gaily uniformed and improvised commissariat 
personnel have been referred to. They, as the Army Service 
Corps do to this day, had eventually depots under the military 
authorities from which the units drew their food. They 
had learned their job, and died as freely as the rest of the 
Army. 

From the above it will be seen that we are getting near to 
bed-rock in our review of the scandal, and can now hold the 
finger of scorn at those who embarked on such an adventure as 
cutting out Sebastopol so late in the season, without legislat¬ 
ing for a possible winter in the Crimea. It is also on record 
that so early as October ’54 General Airey, in writing to the 
Commander-in-Chief at the Horse Guards, said, ‘In my 
opinion we are here for the winter' 


The Outcry in England 

Until the Battle of Inkerman, the British Press had had 
glowing accounts of the work that was going forward; of the 
great guns and batteries that were being hauled up to the 
Chersonese and of the pending fall of Sebastopol, just as, very 
rightly, there had been glowing accounts of the Alma and 
Balaclava. When we remember that the great bombardment 
of the 17th of October took place within five weeks of the first 
landing, there is plenty of room for admiration, and also for 
accepting the optimistic hopes of both commanders and Army. 
The postponing of the assault and the planning of the second 
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bombardment did not seriously diminish the enthusiastic 
interest in what was going forward. The Battle of Inkerman 
also was, and was very properly accepted as, an incident to e 
expected and to be proud of. How small was the force sent 
to vindicate England’s share in the enterprise had not been 
realized; not at first did it seem that this victory, purchased by 
the disembowelling of several of the already decimated divi¬ 
sions, had destroyed for a while all hope of anything in the 
nature of a second bombardment, with assault to follow. 

With the blizzard, the stories of the state of the Army, the 
miseries of the men, the death from disease, the want of food 
due to collapse of transport, came home by every mail, both 
to Press and to persons. The British public rose in its wrath. 
Neither officers nor men minced matters; indeed, as we know, 
they are always apt to exaggerate, or to think that their own 
conditions are universal. Indeed, Lord Raglan, writing to 
the Duke of Newcastle, who had referred to the letters coming 
from the front, told him not to put too great a value on them 
— the same phenomenon had been rife in the Peninsula. But, 
however great the exaggeration, the basic truth was horrible 
enough, and England rose in its wrath. The Times, the fans 
et origo of the expedition, called for blood, for Lord Raglan’s 
head, for General Airey’s head, for the Government’s head, 
for any head which, as at Donnybrook Fair, showed against 
the tent walls and could be whacked. 

The heads to be whacked, indeed, were Mr. Delane him¬ 
self, who had shouted for war, but had not shouted for a war 
organization; the Manchester Peace Parties; the Cabinet, who 
had been given more months to prepare for war than ever 
Government was given before in history; perhaps the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief at Home for not knowing better what was 
required — he an ex-soldier of rank in the Peninsula, ex- 
Viceroy of India, and ex-Second-in-Command to Lord Gough 
at Moodkee and Ferozeshuhr in 1845-46. 
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The New British Cabinet and Lord Raglan 

The swelling indignation in England caused the Ministry 
to look for victims, and the Duke of Newcastle wrote to Lord 
Raglan denouncing his Staff, especially General Airey,i Lord 
Raglan’s right-hand man. This Lord Raglan firmly re¬ 
pudiated. Before long the force of public indignation took 
the form, on the 26th of January, of a motion (by Mr. Roebuck) 
in the House of Commons moving for a committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the department of Government, whose 
duty it was to minister to the wants of the Army. This being 
carried by a majority of 157, the Ministry resigned. Lord 
Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, was succeeded by Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, and the Duke of Newcastle by Lord Panmure. The 
new Ministry, naturally, were in favour, very properly, of 
inquiry, desiring to seek a clue to the causes of the suffering of 
the Army, but were all quite determined to avoid blaming the 
main culprits, viz. the Manchester Peace Party, who had 
destroyed the Army system, the "Government, who had failed 
to use their ample breathing-space to complete the Army, 
possibly the Commander-in-Chief for not giving an insistent 
lead as to what was necessary . . . and last, but not least, Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet, for ordering the coup de main against 
Sebastopol without preparing against possible failure. A 
further culprit must be the Allied Governments, who thought 
that such an enterprise was possible without unity of com¬ 
mand. Lord Raglan’s judgment that the coup de main was 
feasible need not be questioned, but even he failed to see how 
the French, complicated by their pernickety and dying Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, would fail to ensure that unanimity which 
a coup de main with no time to lose postulates. 

Also, and also, and also ... the hurricane or blizzard,*" 
almost unprecedented in the memory of man, wrecked store- 
ships, and brought down in ruins a system and a situation 

^ Lord de Ros was the original incumbent, but went sick, and the officiating 
Quartermaster-General also when in Varna. Brigadier-General Airey, one 
of the most efficient officers in the Army, was taken, protestmg, from his 
brigade to become Quartermaster-General. 
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which otherwise would have ‘found’ itself and pulled the Army 
through the winter. 

Lord Panmure was more politician than statesman, and 
little equipped to stand up against public clamour, and quite 
as ready as Mr. David Lloyd George to revile those soldiers 
and sailors who stood out against madcap proposals - and, to 
his shame, in a hardly more gentlemanly way. One of his first 
acts was to write an entirely improper despatch. He adverted, 
rightly enough,' to the public indignation; righteous indigna¬ 
tion, indeed, but directed against the wrong individual, when 
the Ministry, the Manchester School, and the War Minister 
especially, all shared their guilt with the blizzard. But he 
had the gross impertinence to add, after listening to the gossip 
in the bazaars, ‘It would appear that your visits to the 
camp were few and far between, and your Staff seem to have 
known as little as yourself of the condition of your gallant 
men.’ 

This despatch, not seen by the Queen, was easy enough for 
a man of Lord Raglan’s great attainments to reply to. It was, 
however, accompanied by a private letter from the Premier, 
endeavouring to avoid a rupture, in which he speaks of being 
anxious to avoid putting the slight on Lord Raglan of the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the whole manage¬ 
ment, but added, ‘But your Staff must be changed, as the least 
that will satisfy the public, and that radically.’ 

Lord Raglan’s reply is worthy of study, as a masterpiece of 
dignity and also lucid explanation. To the impertinence, he 
merely remarks that he found, from the diary of the A.D.C. 
who accompamed him, that on forty occasions had he, in the 
space perhaps of a couple of the months that were the worst of 
the anguish, ridden round camps and depots. 

The clamour for the heads of some of his Staff on a charger 
he refused to accept, and very rightly so. The headquarters 
staff was good, and General Airey, the Quartermaster-General, 
was a head and shoulders above any other available, and with¬ 
out him Lord Raglan could not have exercised command. At 
the Horse Guards, Lord Hardinge, the Commander-in-Chief, 
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knew General Airey’s equation; the War Office, then the 
Civil side, did not. 

The Commander-in-Chief agreed to a senior officer of 
experience, however, visiting Lord Raglan’s headquarters, 
and to General James Simpson, who in his youth had served in 
the Peninsula and at Waterloo, and who had been Sir Charles 
Napier’s principal staff officer in the Sind campaign, going 
out as ‘Chief of the Staff’ to report on the officers of the head¬ 
quarters staff. After spending many weeks at Lord Raglan’s 
headquarters, he reported in the following terms: 

‘There is not one of them I would wish to see removed. 

I do not think a better selection of Staff officers could be made, 
and therefore have no reason to recommend any changes to 
your lordship.’ Further, ‘I confess myself to have come 
among these officers, many of them strangers to me, with some 
degree of prejudice against them, created in my mind by the 
gross misrepresentations current in England respecting them.’ 

There spoke the soldier of experience, and the gentleman. 
The calling to high heaven for sacrifices by frightened politicians 
during the World War is only too well known. And, while 
great men like Earl Haig withstood the cry as long as possible, 
it is but too well known that innocent men were at times 
sacrificed by the lesser mentalities to save themselves. Some 
day a writer will write the story of the ‘Soldier and the dirty 

dog’ through the ages. 

General Simpson knew that ‘ Chief of the Staff ’ was not an 
office known to our Army, any more than it was at G.H.Q. 
in France, 1914 to 1918. He found the heads working well 
in the British way, digesting their early experience, and making 
their system efficient, and refrained from seizing the position 
occupied by the Chief of the Staff with the French next door. 
He contented himself with the position of second-in-command 
‘without portfolio,’ and as guide, philosopher, and friend 
to his heads, though orders were issued hereafter in his name. 

Lord Panmure now had the decency and common sense to 
write to Lord Raglan: ‘You shall hear no more from me, ^ 
to your Staff. I have told my colleagues that I acquiesce in 
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your reasons for not submitting to a change, and that I will 
press it no further.’ By the firmness of Lord Raglan and 
Lord Hardinge, the Army was saved from the break-up of its 
central staff, while engaged in daily contact and strife with 

the enemy. 

The Committee of Enquiry, consisting of Sir John McNeil, 
long our Envoy to Persia, and Colonel Tulloch, was duly 
appointed, and very rightly so under the circumstances, and 
arrived at Balaclava on the I2th of March. They issued their 
first report in June, but even by the time of their arrival all the 
trouble was over, so that, save for the purpose of keeping the 
public happy, and preparing the way for a few executions, 
they were no great use to the prosecution of the campaign. 
Their first report eulogized the conduct of the Army itself, 
and the manner in which the sore-tried units had borne them¬ 
selves, and it was the Commissary-General on whom their 
lash fell. Mr. Filder, however, in presenting a statement to 
the House, was able to controvert the animadversions very 
successfully, and show that, so far as Balaclava was concerned, 
he had everything for which he was responsible, and that the 
wreck of his hay-ships and the failure of Government to 
comply with his requisition for reserve fodder were the factors 
of disaster; and he was quite right. The 4,000 miles to 
Balaclava was Heaven, as has been said; the 4 miles to the 
Upland, Hell; and so once more we come back to the blizzard, 
the rain, and the events which conduced to the non-making of 
the road. 


Some Remedial Measures 

Once the trouble was understood, the nation that could 
organize a Great Exhibition or plan a Thames Embankment 
got busy. 


(1) A Land Transport Corps was organized. 

(2) In December arrived Mr. Campbell, with ships of material to make 

a railway from Balaclava. 

(3) A Sanitary Corps was formed. 
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(4) A proper Ambulance Corps was inaugurated. 

(5) A Works Department was evolved. 

(6) Lord Raglan received officers to allow of his base being properly 

commanded and organized. 

(7) Hospital establishment and nurses came out to Balaclava as well 

as to Scutari. 

(8) A cable was laid between Varna and Balaclava, which brought on 

the trans-continental messages from Constantinople. 

The obvious comment on all this is that, good as it was, 
the ample preparation now made in haste, with the old army 
dying on their hands, could have been made in that God- 
given period of preparation which ran into months, that Lord 
Hardinge at the Horse Guards had allowed Government to 
waste. 

The port of Balaclava was taken in hand by the Navy, and 
ere long the energy of Admiral Boxer produced order out of 
the post-hurricane chaos. Nevertheless, the system of the 
Navy is not suited to shore work; the handling of port craft, 
labour, and lighters is not their job, as we found in the World 
War, and is far better done from the beginning by men ap¬ 
pointed from the ports of England serving, with suitable rank, 
under the Quartermaster-General. Their services are the 
services needed by the Army and not those of the Navy. The 
routine of battle for which the Navy exists is not the routine 
of the long-shore service. Indeed, it may be repeated here, 
for it applies to all time and all amphibious wars, that the wants 
of an army are always a marvel to the Navy - who sleep dry 
and have cocoa from the bowels of the ship until they beat to 
quarters. Further, the difference in system makes them poor 
friends in many ways, for all their comradeship and intense 
desire to help and their kindly handling of sick and wounded. 
As instance, it has been related how all the officers kits went 
home from Varna instead of to the Crimea, leaving them with 
but the shirts on their backs, and new supplies did not arrive 
till many weeks after. A little later sixty of the newest make 
of heavy guns, carefully packed with all their stores at Woolwich 
Dockyard, urgently needed, were transferred to another ship 




The hospital at Scutari 
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at Constantinople by order of the admiral, and thrown higgledy- 
piggledy by cheery bluejackets on the top of a cargo of medical 
stores. Still, intense camaraderie always existed, and the 
burden together was lifted, especially as Admiral Dundas gave 
over command at the end of December to the more pliant- 
minded Admiral Lyons - and later on will be seen how the 
bluejackets took over more of the siege batteries, enjoying shore 
life and diversion amid constant danger. 

The Hospital Scandals 

There is no part of this eastern campaign more vividly 
remembered than the hospital scandals, especially those of the 
Scutari base on the Bosphorus, and that is partly due, of course, 
to the epic of Florence Nightingale and her bevy of nurses. 
It is an epic from which has evolved, as was bound to happen 
anyway sooner or later, the modern nursing system. 

The extra gilt has to some extent been removed from the 
memory of that illustrious lady in these days,^ but that in no 
way diminishes the fame of the work she was able to do. 

It has already been explained that the Peninsula medical 
organization of the Army, rough and ready but complete, had 
been allowed to die out; and even the memory of it had been 
lost. There was no medical organization existing in the Army 
beyond the regimental hospital and regimental medical officer, 
an institution which for lesser ills worked admirably in every¬ 
day life. There were few or no station hospitals for even the 
more severe cases, and there was no medical corps. Dispensers 
and compounders were part of the regimental establishment, 
and orderlies came from the ranks of the unit. 

This system so far as it went was admirable, in that in a long- 
service Army the regimental medical officer and hospital were 
the centre of all human thought and working. The doctors 
were of a very high standard in character and assiduity, and 
the old soldier malingerer was known and catered for by the 
fiercest of blue pills. The limitations of such a system, popular 
though it was, is, in these days, very obvious. 

^ Cf. Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. 
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The war organization of a medical service to be effective 
must include the storage of medical equipment for the various 
nature of hospitals, ambulant and stationary, with provision 
for the revision of such equipment as science improves; it must 
have a system of reserves whence medical and nursing per¬ 
sonnel can be expanded. This can only be effectively done 
when there exists in peace-time an Army Medical Corps with 
knowledge of its war-time duties, and with a reserve and other 
power of expansion in civil life. Such is the merest ABC 
of the subject. Yet in 1854 the alpha was not even considered 
properly, let alone the omega. A few senior medical officers 
in peace-time supervised the dietary statistics and conduct of 
the regimental hospitals. A field equipment of somewhat 
trivial nature existed for the regimental hospitals, but where 
they evacuated their sick to was practically confided to the 
bon Dim. 


The only sort of provision in the War Office horizon for 
medical purposes was the ‘entertainment’ of Army pensioners 
as nurses and orderlies, without training. Even if used to 
discipline and routine, yet in those days many were sure to be 
addicted - as was the class from which they came - to a taste 
for strong waters, when removed from the discipline of their 

wives. 


During the period of waiting that preceded the landing at 
Varna, the British had acquired the use, as barrack and hospital. 


of large Turkish military buildings at Scutari on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus. This building, presided over by a 
senior Army surgeon, and manned by some specially enter¬ 
tained civilian practitioners and regimental surgeons and a 
few dispensers and compounders, was able to deal, in the 
uncomfortable manner from which civil nursing was only just 


emerging, with the sick of the army from Varna, and even, 
without too great a breakdown, with the wounded from the 
Alma, who came across the Black Sea in fair weather on the 


decks of transports. 

But there was no attempt, in spite of the months and months 
that were available, to make a really first-class hospital. This 
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could not be among Lord Raglan’s responsibilities, especially 
after he had gone to the Crimea. Medical arrangements were 
within the province of the Secretary at War, then, as in the 
new Cabinet, Mr. Sidney Herbert. It would have been quite 
possible, nay almost easy, to have placed some notable organizer 
in command, with carte blanche to draw up and establish with 
his head doctors some scale of accommodation and clothing, 
a proper dietary, reserves of winter clothing, and local purchas¬ 
ing machinery. All Constantinople and the resources of the 
Embassy would be at his disposal. It was also necessary to 
give him an engineer with establishment versed in Turkish 
contractors and builders and their ways. Above all was it 
necessary to get an estimation of the casualties likely to be 
expected. The medical intelligence might be able to give some 
estimate of disease, the fighting staff alone could estimate 
casualties 


Florence Nightingale 

The sick and wounded from the Alma, followed by the 
cholera and dysentery cases, put a severe strain on the 
undeveloped establishment at Scutari, and Mr. Herbert then 
bethought him of his friend Miss Florence Nightingale, who, 
with a small following, had been interesting themselves in 
hospital and nursing reform in England. She would introduce 
nursing and good housekeeping into Scutari. She arrived 
on the 4th of November, with a body of nurses and nuns, who 
were immediately installed in a tower of the Scutari barracks. 
She was not the only leader of woman assistance, for Miss 
Lucy Stanley also arrived with a body of twenty, and first took 


1 In this connection let it be realized that the battle casualties for which 
I^ovision was made in the first landing in the Dardanelles, far exceeded 
the estirnate of the General Staff. Hospital ships being full, many were 
evacuated m a sad ^ate, with hardly any attendance, and that sometimes 
pven by farriers. The unfortunates arrived in Egypt lying on the iron 
decks of carp steamers; and it was only owing to the manner in which 
General Sir John Maxwell and the High Commissioner enlisted the assist- 
ance of all the resprces pd benevolence in Egypt that a tragedy was pre¬ 
vented from developmg mto a Scutari scandal. This throws some light 

Dewmber^S.^*^ earnest, but inadequate, establishment of Scutari in 
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over a naval hospital, and later a second military hospital, 
established at Kulali on the Bosphorus. Students of hu man 
nature will not be surprised to learn that there was some 
jealousy towards the second party, and that Miss Nightingale 
did not altogether like Miss Stanley’s arrival. 

Now, when the ladies arrived, Scutari, though badly in 
need of nurses, good cooking, housekeeping and matronage 
generally, was not in an unmanageable state, and had things 
gone on on an even keel, Miss Nightingale and the medical 
officer in command would have got matters straight. But 
the scandal - which it hardly was, but rather tragedy-occurred 
owing to the fons et origo of the blizzard, following immediately 
after the severe casualties, of whom three-quarters were 
wounded, incurred at Inkerman. The trouble occurred after 
Miss Nightingale had been at work a week, when the hospital 
was flooded out by hundreds upon hundreds of wounded and 
sick, in rags and in a deplorable state, from their evacuation 
in the mud and wet of the blizzard, and their almost unattended 
winter voyage on the unwarmed decks of ships, both iron and 
wood. When a hospital gets swamped, attention, drugs, 
laundry, food, and sanitation get behindhand to an alarming 
and pitiful degree, and it was in these first weeks of the spate 
of sick that the tragic condition of things grew up — long before 
Miss Nightingale had been able to work her wonders. Even 
Mr. Sidney Herbert might transfer some of the blame for his 
earlier failures to the blizzard, but not the blame for his failure 
to have medical carriers fitted and equipped for the voyage 
across the Black Sea in winter. Here again, however, may be 
traced the legend of the coup de main, and the belief that there 
would be no winter or the conditions that could pile misery 
on misery. 

Even now there was room for the organizer aforesaid, with 
Miss Nightingale as chief adviser as well as executor of 
matronage. The empirical methods adopted by Mr. Herbert 
did not make the machine run too easily, and Miss Nightin¬ 
gale’s charter was so phrased that it did not fit in too well 

with the necessary administration. 
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Her coming, however, aroused great interest and enthusiasm, 
and she received immense help in all sorts of comforts and 
unofficial fitments from the administration of The Times and 
other funds, so that by the end of February the hospitals had 
overcome their glut and stood out as well-run humane affairs. 
The figure so famous in sentimental history as ‘the lady of the 
lamp’ stands out for all time, as arousing public interest in 
army and all other nursing. 

She later visited Lord Raglan, to advise him on the hospitals 
that were being put on a good footing at Balaclava for the 
retention of lighter cases, as well as for what we now know as 
‘clearing hospitals.’ There, eventually, were the nursing nuns 
located, to do famous work also. And so, be it remembered, 
the hospitals and the Army were restored and organized by the 
spring, and the history of the Crimea for Britain should not 
be the story of the three months’ trouble, but of the well- 
organized twelve months that followed. 

Again let it be said that the Scutari hospital was beyond the 
power of Lord Raglan or his Staff or his principal medical 
officers to control. But because of Mr. Herbert’s want of 

his units and stationary 
hospitals of their establishment, and to overwork his surgeons 
in the field beyond endurance.^ 

One of the things that are hard to understand is that Lord 
Raglan in his despatches makes little mention of the heroic 
work of that remarkable body of men, the regimental surgeons 
in the Crimea, and at Scutari. 

1 Here again we have the perspective that our experience in Gallipoli in 
191 5 8 *^®® us. No one then thought of making Sir Ian Hamilton responsible 
for establishing hospitals to which his sick and wounded were to be evacu- 

duty of other authorities in direct communication with 

the War Office. 


forethought. Dr. Hall had to strip 



CHAPTER X 


THE OPERATIONS BECOME A SIEGE 


The birth of the siege of Sebastopol - The lack of British reinforcements 
- What were the Russians doing ? - The strategical position - The Turks 
at Eupatoria - The death of the Tsar - Todleben^s great stroke 


The Birth of the Siege of Sebastopol 

As has already been dwelt on with some insistence, the bom¬ 
bardment of October was not meant to be a siege, nor was that 
which the Battle of Inkerman prevented. They were but the 
artillery preparation for a somewhat belated coup de main. 
Sebastopol was not even piqueted on its North Side, and even 
the South Side, deliberately selected for the Allied attack, was 
not closed in. The entrance of Soimonoff’s thousands, for 
their share in the attack on the British, had been, as related, 
unmolested and unnoticed. 

Now a siege proper postulates complete investment by 
superior numbers, with shortage of supplies and munitions for 
the garrison as one of their ultimate anxieties, added to those 
of bombardment and assault. Every condition except bom¬ 
bardment was wanting, and now with the British force riddled 
at Inkerman, and both forces suffering from the blizzard, a 
bombardment and coup de main were out of the question. 

A siege with a very big *S* now stared them in the face, and, 
as Lord Raglan wrote a little later, ‘there was no retreat. There 
was no possibility, in the face of active Todleben, of getting 
away. Guns and stores might conceivably be abandoned, and 
men with muskets might be got away - but, if Mentschikoff s 
field army had any enterprise, even that was a doubtful pro¬ 
position. 

Then the Allied Governments and Allied commanders 

162 
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slowly hardened their hearts to sit down to a formal and pro¬ 
longed siege, nor, in the vicious position in which they were 
placed, did any other course seem possible. But a siege meant 
road and railway material that was not present, and better 
weather. There was nothing for it but to sit down and bear 
the winter, and order from Europe the material. 

It is, however, to be remembered that the French had had 
no serious losses yet, either at Alma or Inkerman, and they 
did not realize the state of Raglan’s five- or six-battalion divi¬ 
sions, nor was their base in the northern bays as cut off from 
their camps as was Balaclava from ours. If Balaclava was 
4,000 easy miles from England, it was, in wet weather, as 
already remarked, four impossible miles from the British 
camp. Therefore in the French camp was there talk of 
‘galvanizing the English sloth’ — sloth due to the fact that at 
times but 600 fighting men could be found to man the trenches; 
and any extension of trenches and parallels was as yet out of 
the question ! 

In France the Emperor was trembling for his dynasty. He 
could not face the possibility of failure, and he did the proper 
thing - he prepared more and more troops and munitions. 
But his army lacked control; and to inspire it, to stimulate 
Canrobert, and to prosper and examine what was now an 
engineer’s problem, he despatched to the seat of war one 
General Niel, an engineer officer, as adviser to Canrobert, as 
‘liaison’ with himself and general ‘booster’ - not an easy job. 
He also got active, not very fairly, with the ‘bowler hat,’i to 
use the modern slang of the British Army. 

Before General Niel arrived, Canrobert had given way to 
his ginger group, and had addressed to the British Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief a despatch calling on him for some estimate 
or guarantee of what share he could take in the joint enterprise, 
and it was addressed in somewhat peremptory terms. 


. th^e should read this those who know not the jargon of the Army, 
D toat It means to be retired and to wear civilian dress. In the 

T.? n • , ^qj^valent was to be sent to Stellenbosch base depot, 
the Bele^Ba^^*^ ** Belem Rangers, viz. those who loafed at 
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Now, above all things, as already stated. Lord Raglan’s 
best contribution to the situation had been his flair in this 
matter of the French, and the difficulties of maintaining joint 
and amicable action in carrying out their joint task. He recog¬ 
nized that this despatch might easily result in a parting of the 
ways. As a diplomat he saw the importance of keeping out 
of a dog-fight. He therefore did the very wisest thing pos¬ 
sible. He sent his Chief of the War Staff, his right-hand man. 
General Airey - that general for whose head on a charger The 
Times and good Demos were clamouring - to confer with 
General Canrobert, the French ^tat-Major, together with 
General Rose, whom he had duly primed. 

The result was an embrassement gdniral, thanks to General 
Airey’s tact and resolute bonhomie. The British army was 
about the strength now of one French division. It was obvious 
that the French should take over more of the siege front, and 
though it would have been simple to passage to the right, and 
keep the Allied troops separate, yet that did not satisfy the 
French anxiety about the right of the army. It has been 
explained how Lord Raglan, in choosing Balaclava as the right, 
had bought with that position the whole Russian field army! 
Nobly had his force borne the brunt of its attack on November 
5th - could they do it again ? What guarantee was there 
that the Russians would not once again attack Mount Inker- 
man, and the third finger ridge now christened Mount Vic¬ 
toria ? The answer was none ! And so among other things 
gained by General Airey, besides the practical withdrawal of 
the difficult French despatch, was the arrangement that the 
French should take over the holding and the prosecution of the 
attack along the third and the little finger, and share the 
defence of the right with the British, who were fortifying their 

portion of Mount Inkerman itself. 

This decision, arrived at on January ist, was to be given 
effect to as soon as could be, but this agreement also included 
a definite and formal decision of both commanders - that the 
reduction of the fortress should be their joint and principal 
aim. For reasons of their own, however, in which Lord 
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Raglan concurred, the French could not honour their promise 
to relieve our right till the beginning of February, and then 
even were not prepared to accept Sir John Burgoyne’s dictum 
- that the Malakoff was the key of the Russian position. Before 
this the tremendous strain of protecting the right had been 
largely taken off our hands by troops from Bosquet’s covering 
corps. 

But the French were soon to lag strangely in their execution 
of the joint plan, the true cause thereof not being known till 
the secret correspondence of Napoleon III was given to the 
world by Rouget after 1870. Before exploring this, however, 
some explanation of the British numerical weakness is desirable. 

The Lack of British Reinforcements 

Despite the fact that the number of British soldiers in India 
was then under 40,000 including the E.I.Company’s units, the 
British army elsewhere was an exceedingly small one, and the 
Expedition of five divisions, of but thirty-two battalions in all, 
and the two cavalry brigades, was furnished with difficulty. 

As the British strength withered away in the stress of the 

early siege, that of the French mightily increased, so that from 

45,000 in October it rose to 65,000 in December, till in January 

it reached 78,000, and was thus four times as numerous as 

Lord Raglan’s command ! Taking over the defence of the 

forward portion of Mount Inkerman, and eventually pressing 

the siege from that side, afforded a very small relief to the 

British compared with the respective numbers of the two 

armies. Save for the very essential matter of his nation’s 

prestige. Lord Raglan might well have insisted on the French 

taking over at least his trench guards. But the innate pride 

of the Commander-in-Chief, and his loyalty to his masters, 

made him only too anxious to hide from his Allies the turpitude 

of the successive Governments — the Governments of a nation 

that had been the principal factor, a generation earlier, in 

humbling the mighty Napoleon, and was now roaring like a 

military lion in the skin of an ass, launching a war with no 
means to carry it on. 
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Where and what were the British reinforcements ? 
Numerous drafts of very young soldiers had been sent, only 
to fall by the way. But because of parliamentary jealousy of a 
standing army, inherent since the days of Cromwell, draft¬ 
ing, viz. the transference of men from one regiment to another 
on emergency, was illegal. In this connection, be it remem¬ 
bered, only the first twenty-five infantry regiments of the 
British line had two battalions. The fierce [demands of 
economy, the hasty destruction of the military edifice after 
the Treaty of Paris in i8i6, had disbanded the others. ‘Draft¬ 
ing’ could take place between battalions of the same regiment, 
not between regiments. A relic of the same principle, obtain¬ 
ing for perhaps other reasons, prevents drafting from 
Territorials to the line in war-time.^ It was only possible, 
therefore, to draft seasoned men when one battalion of the 
same regiment was not in the field, or in then distant India. 
It was not legal to draft men from one regiment to another, 
filling their places with recruits. Therefore it was that the 
host of children were sent out to the Crimea to die, in the 
endeavour to replace the losses in the battles with the cholera, 
of the Alma, and of Inkerman. 

Nor could the Militia, only re-raised from cadre by the 
Duke of Wellington a few years before, be sent abroad, though 
militiamen might volunteer for the line, and Militia units might 
volunteer to serve abroad. Those familiar with the story of 
England’s struggles and devices to find soldiers to maintain 
and increase her army during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
periods may perhaps marvel that she had never put her 
military house in order. But those who so marvel do not 
understand the ‘Yaller Streak’ in our national composition, 
that can ruin this country’s forces in peace, and condemn her 
soldiers to overwhelming destruction in the early days of her 

wars. 

In the case of the Crimea, as the Militia volunteered to 

1 From this we get a glimmer of what the War Office aimed at when the 
old Militia became the Special Reserve in the great re-orgamzaOon of the 
Army before the War. 
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serve abroad, the regular units in the Mediterranean and 
Channel Islands came to the Crimea, mostly to form five- or 
six-battalion brigades rather than new formations, which a 
proper system of drafting and reserves would have made 
possible. In fact when all was said and done, and well done 
-as will be described later-the British field army in the 
Crimea was never augmented by more than one cavalry brigade 
and one eight-battalion division. The artillery of the siege 
train, however, was increased to the remarkable number of 
twenty-nine companies. It is interesting to note that to make 
the extra formation just mentioned, one cavalry regiment and 
three battalions were brought overland from India, via Suez 
and Cairo, the former, the 3rd Hussars, with their horses.^ 

These, and the reinforcing drafts, seem to be the limit to 
which the great British nation could go, preferring ‘killing 
Kruger with your teeth, ’ but they resorted to the time-honoured 
precedent of raising foreign mercenaries, some 7,000 Swiss 
and German red-coated British infantry joining the army in 
the Crimea — and good enough stuff it was too. 

In April too came the welcome contingent from Sardinia 
(the principal component of modern Italy) that country having 
joined the Allies. It came 5,000 strong under General de La 
Marmora, admirably equipped with component services and 
transport. It fought specially at the Tchernaya (q.v.), and also 
in the final assault on the ‘Town Face’ under the direction of 
the French. 


What were the Russians doing ? 

What were the Russians doing in Sebastopol during the 
aftermath of the blizzard, and the terrible happenings in the 
camps of the Allies - to be known later by the portmanteau 
phrase of ‘the Winter troubles’ ? 

The return of the shattered columns of Soimonoff’s force 
from Mount Inkerman, the distressful numbers of wounded. 

Five cavalry regiments, twenty-one battalions, one troop, and field 
batteries joined the army; also five companies of artillery, and one troop to 
form ‘Ball Brigades,’ i.e. ammunition columns. 
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the unpropitious ikons, and the ineffective Grand Dukes, had 
terribly upset the Sebastopol garrison. On them, however, 
the blizzard had no devastating effects. Most of the men were 
in casemates, food and fuel were to hand, and the driving and 
skilful devil that possessed Todleben soon found them plenty 
to do. Constant small sorties kept the Allied trench guards 
alert, but so weak were these, in the British front especially, 
that it has often been asserted that a grand sortie during 
December would have driven the Allies into the sea. The 
only troops, however, capable of sortie were largely composed 
of Soimonoff’s units, and these, while usable as working- 
parties, had lost too heavily in officers to be yet ready for any 
large-scale operations. Todleben therefore devoted his energy 
and skill to improving his system of defence, and inventing 
new and commanding works. But however much we pay 
well-deserved tribute to his skill and energy, in justice to our¬ 
selves we must remember that he had all the resources of vast 
dockyards and their constructional material, as well as those 
of a large dismantled fleet, the 18,000 seamen aforesaid, 1,900 
guns, mostly heavy, timber, jacks, cranes, tools without stint 
— tools whose helves starving troops did not use for fire¬ 
wood ! - tackle of all kinds, blocks, gyns, chains, anchors, etc., 
ad lib. When the French could put, perhaps, 800 men on 
works and the British often as few as 200, Todleben had 
6,000 workmen, mostly skilled labour, as well as his troops. 
The British works, which were by chance in the more stony 
ground, therefore made, at this juncture, little progress, while 
those of the French, pushed in clay from their comfortable 
rear-screen of Mount Rudolf, went on steadily. 

General Bizot, the French Engineer-in-Chief, and General 
Canrobert had at this time made up their minds that the 
Flagstaff Bastion in front of the French right was the key of 
the fortress. Since there was clay on their front above the 
rock, they decided to approach by mine. The astute Todleben 
soon guessed their intention, since they broke no more ground 
on the surface in front of the work. He therefore started to 
counter-mine, not with the intention of blowing them up, 
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which would but give broken ground in front ready for a 
lodgment, but to send a whiff, a camouflet, into the French 
mine. This is done by waiting on the same level till the 
junction be almost through, and then throwing a small charge, 
which would kill, perhaps, the miners, and issue as smoke at 
the entrance, thus revealing its locality. It was not till the 
3rd of February that he loosed this, and the French knew that 
their plan was discovered. 

General Bizot was a man of great energy, a true ‘sapper’ in 
his devotion to duty, and pressed his works with great skill. 
General Burgoyne, however, never ceased to urge that the 
key to the fortress was not the Flagstaff Bastion, but the 
Malakoff, and insisted that the French, having agreed to take 
the right, should make that approach their principal aim. 

In the early days of February, Canrobert gave effect to the 
agreement of the ist of January, and took over the attack on 
the Victoria Ridge and the Malakoff, the third finger of the 
spread hand, and the forward portion of Mount Inkerman. 
He was not, however, yet prepared to press the attack on this 
portion of the front, argue Burgoyne never so forcibly. 

Todleben had made great strides since the British bom¬ 
bardment of the 17th of October had laid the Malakoff - that 
strong tower named after a rascally sutler, who in days gone 
by had had his shebeen there — in ruins. He had surrounded 
it with trenches and batteries, till it was far stronger than 
before, and, when he saw or divined the new plans of action 

by some flair^ he set about, as will be narrated, to circumvent 
the Allied plans. 

Among perhaps the most brilliant and harassing of his 

expedients was that of pushing out rifle pits in front of his 

own line, from which the besiegers, especially the French, 

were terribly harassed. Ere long the rifle pits, joined and 

improved, became advanced works, still further delaying the 
progress of the besiegers. 



THE CRIMEA IN PERSPECTIVE 



The Strategical Position 


The condition now forced on the Allies of having to under¬ 
take a regular and formidable siege rendered their whole 
position between the fortress and the Russian field army even 
more unusual than that already explained. Clinging to the 
Chersonese, despite Russian sorties, despite furious storms, 
and frosts that alternated with rain, they had now perforce ex¬ 
tended and heavily entrenched the heights covering Balaclava. 
General Bosquet still further fortified his cliff edge looking 
down on that port and valley. 

So we have this curious wedge on the Chersonese, with 
Sebastopol on the left as we face north, and the Russian field 
army across the Tchernaya. Early in December they with¬ 
drew from their positions on the causeway and the heights 
gained on the 25th of October, keeping their outposts on that 
stream. The Allies, however, could not extend their front 


in the valley, but contented themselves, naturally enough at 
that juncture, with strengthening their lines. Nevertheless, 
had it been possible to bring, say, a French division down 
beyond Balaclava, the area in which local supplies could have 
been obtained would have been much extended. But this 


strange. situation of this little wedge pushed into the Crimea 
from the sea, surrounded by a growing force with all the 
resources of Russia behind it, should be carefully noted by all 


students of strategy. 

To anyone who glances at the Crimea map with the eye of 
that science, it is natural to demand why the Allies did not 
make some attempt against the narrow Isthmus of Perekop, 
by which the peninsula of the Crimea is joined to the mainland. 
The answer to this, not altogether a satisfactory one, is first 
that the shallow water made naval and shipping approach 
impossible, secondly that the Russian Army in the Crimea was 
largely maintained by sea from the Caucasian mountains and the 
country of the Don via the Sea of Azoff, and thirdly - the point 
so often stressed here - both the French and British Govern¬ 
ments had planned a raid and an escape, and not a campaign. 
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Nevertheless a strategic movement of which much might be 
made was developing on the west coast of the Crimea at 
Eupatoria, the Tartar port and considerable town a few miles 
north of the original point of invasion in Kalamita Bay. 

This had received a small Turkish garrison, with some 
French details and British supply personnel, who were engaged 
in purchasing sheep and other local supplies from the Tartars 
and forwarding them as required to the English and French 
forces. The Russian commander. Prince Wrangel, guarding 
Mentschikoff’s communications, was endeavouring to stop 
this, when it was evident that the British command of the sea 
was about to produce a new factor. 

The Turks at Eupatoria 

The new factor at Eupatoria was no less than the bringing 
there of the whole veteran Turkish Army of Omar Pasha from 
Silistria, which the British naval and transport resources 
could easily encompass. When the significance of this move 
was recognized, and Prince Mentschikbff had realized that 
some battalions had arrived and more were to follow, he 
increased Wrangel’s force, and pressed for active measures. 
Wrangel thought that an attack on Eupatoria, now put in a 
state of defence by a French engineer, was a difficult matter. 
Mentschikoff ordered Wrangel to make a further reconnaisance. 

While this was in progress, there occurred one of those 
phenomena to which British inner military history is no 
stranger. While Wrangel, an officer of systematic Teuton 
character, was carrying out his second reconnaisance, his Chief 
of Artillery, General Khrouleff, an enthusiastic and superficial 
Slav, reported an attack quite feasible. Alentschikoff, with¬ 
out waiting for Wrangel’s report, ordered an immediate attack 

- in itself desirable enough, in view of the daily arriving Turks 

— but to this Wrangel, fortified by his further reconnaisance, 
demurred. 

On this Mentschikoff, somewhat naturally, ordered that 
lOirouleff, who had also made a reconnaisance, should be 
given the force destined for the attack, and should carry out 
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the operation — in fact, prove his own words. Now emer¬ 
gencies demand special measures; a seizure of Eupatoria, 
before it was too late, was emergent, and Mentschikoff’s action, 
Kitcheneresque in its conception, had one drawback - he had 
not gauged his man. Here the often-observed military phe¬ 
nomena was en Evidence ; he who plans cannot always execute. 
The froth of the Slav lacked the Teuton’s ‘guts’ ! 

On the 17th of February, Khrouleff attacked with 26,000 
infantry and 108 guns, of which 24 were heavy guns. Omar 
Pasha had arrived, and had 23,000 Turks, of whom 200 were 
cavalry. There were some 300 French soldiers also, and in 
the roadstead was the Turkish warship Shaffaer and a Turkish 
admiral, four British gunboats under Captain Hardy, and one 
French steamer. These ships were divided so as to support 
each flank of the town. 

On the night of the i6th of February the Russians threw up 
a line of epaulements, 600 to 800 yards from the defences, with 
rifle pits in the intervals, and deployed 76 guns in the former. 
Twelve more light guns outflanked the defences from hills 
north-east of the town. Large quantities of fascines, ladders, 
and planks were brought up. Early on the 17th, fire was opened, 
many guns moved to within 400 or 500 yards of the defences, 
and three strong columns of infantry were brought up, sup¬ 
ported by cavalry. Great was the damage done by the guns, a 
Turkish Pasha was killed, and then the Russian columns 
advanced. The Turks held their ground; the new fosse, 
temporarily filled with rain, baffled the attackers. The Azoff 
battalions were thrice repulsed; Omar’s 200 horse charged their 
flank. Then all the fire and tenacity oozed out of Khrouleff’s 
Slav finger-tips, and he marched back again, having lost 800 

men - the Turks half that number. 

Not only was Prince Mentschikoff a sadder and a wiser 
man, but henceforth the Russians acquiesced in the loss, once 
and for all, of what might prove the best foothold yet that the 
Allies had got in the Crimea. Incidentally the establishment 
here of a larger Turkish force still further complicated the 
bizarre strategical map of the campaign. The failure of the 
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Russian attempt on Eupatoria had also one more far-reaching 
effect, it nailed the last nail in the coffin of the Tsar Nicholas. 


The Death of the Tsar 

The fierce dominating conceptions of Tsar Nicholas, which 
hid an intellect of no great scope and a character of no command¬ 
ing nature, had met with some terrible shocks. The abandon¬ 
ment of the siege of Silistria had been the first, and this, 
followed by the open defeat of the Alma and the terrible repulse 
of Inkerman, had filled him with bitter anguish, so that he 
fell ill. Now to these came another — the open defeat by the 
despised Turks at Eupatoria on the 17th of February. It has 
been related how Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s prolonged 
diplomacy that aimed at maintaining Turkish prestige and 
integrity, as well as inducing reform in her ways, had been 
taken by the Tsar as something of a personal struggle between 
him and the Elchi. 


A year earlier, when news had reached Lord Stratford of 
a Russian move that could not be compromised, pacing up and 
down his cosy room, he had been heard to say, ‘Well ! Well ! 
There’ll be war; the Emperor has chosen to make this a 
personal question against me, and he must take the conse¬ 
quences . ’ 

The consequences were now crowding in on the obstinate 
Emperor of All the Russias with a vengeance ! The telegraph 
soon brought the news of the repulse at Eupatoria, nothing 
very serious, and by the 2nd of March the arbiter of men’s 
lives and destinies was no more. 


The consequences were not only losses in battle. Winter, the 
terrible Generals Janvier and Fdvrier, had taken far heavier toll 


of the Muscovite columns, marching south, than on the Allies. 

The Tsar Nicholas was no soldier, and knew nothing of 
what his generals were really doing, and had no conception 
even of the brilliant services of Todleben. His son Alexander 
entered into his patrimony with a far more enlightened mind, 

and a far better chance of extricating his country from the mess 
that his father had encompassed. 
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TodleherCs Great Stroke 

Between the Malakoff and the British (now French) front 
lay a green knoll, higher than either, and some 500 yards from 
the former, named by the Allies ‘The Mamelon.’ It was obvious 
to Todleben that if the Allies were to push their attack on the 
Malakoff they would secure this hill. Todleben’s acumen 
had already told him that the Malakoff was really his weak spot, 
and his active mind set about planning its defence. 

Looking out from their lines on the early morning of the 
22nd of February, the Allies saw, to their surprise, a line of 
white chalk ddblai facing them on the hitherto unoccupied 
Russian end of Mount Inkerman, the little finger of the spread 
hand. The astute Todleben had marched out seven battalions 
across the Careenage Ravine, four to lie out in front, three to 
dig like beavers, and the white line was the token thereof. The 
covering party withdrew, and they awaited an attack from the 
French. 

The Allied troops, especially the British, were incensed that 
that Mount Inkerman whence they had driven the hosts of 
the Tsar should thus be violated; but the French gave no 
sign, though Burgoyne urged them to carry the ouvrages hlancs 
before they were too strong. It was not till early morning on 
the 24th, when the enemy were getting snug, that five French 
battalions, under General Monet, endeavoured to storm the 
new works. After some initial success, reported to Canrobert 
and Lord Raglan, and reported home by the latter, the French 
were driven forth and withdrew — a complete failure, their 
leader severely wounded, and the Zouaves cursing a marine 
battalion said to have failed them. The failure was not reported 
to French headquarters for some time — a fact that was much 
commented upon. Ere long that white line became heavy 

forts carrying 30 to 40 guns. ^ 

The securing of the mamelon vert was General Bizots 

object, and it was not till the loth that Canrobert sanctioned 

a move next day. But that very night Todleben seized it, and 
a trench was observable at dawn, and the Mamelon became to 
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the defenders the ‘Kamchatka Lunette.’ In vain even the 
French urged their commander to take it ere it became a strong 
point, but Canrobert gave no orders, save to lay parallels 
against it. Thus was the agreed-on plan of siege of the ist 
of January entirely vitiated by the encroachment, and Todle- 
ben, whose ouvrages hlancs, named by him the Volknya and 
Selinghinkst Redoubts (after the regiments which made them), 
and the Kamchatka Lunette, sent the agreed-on capture of the 
Malakoff off to the Greek Kalends. This inactivity made the 
French G.H.Q. equally scorned in the eyes of its own troops. 

Nevertheless the preparations for the bombardment which 
was to end all things went steadily forward in both camps. 
At the same time a curious drag, already hinted at, had been 
noticed on all Canrobert’s activities, and the earnest English 
were beginning to grow very bitter, as they threw their energies 
most heartily into preparations for a second bombardment. 
The astounding cause of the drag, unknown to Lord Raglan, 
even till late in April, will be explained hereafter. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE REAL SIEGE COMMENCES 


The revival of spring - The Allied programme - The secret plans of the 
French Emperor - The second bombardment - Canrobert resigns command - 
The expedition to the Sea of ^off - The French Emperor in England and 

new plans - P61issier triumphant and the &st assault 


The Revival of Spring 

All during January, frost, which made the roads and the 
surface of the land passable, alternated with rain, which meant 
hell unendurable, and with warm spells in which the army 
basked. Towards the end of February a dryness and mild¬ 
ness was setting in. This, however, those familiar with March 
in the Crimea said could not last, since that month on occasion 
roared and blustered. 

Nevertheless the remedial measures were bearing fruit: 
Balaclava was becoming a base, the Works Corps had levelled, 
destroyed, and rebuilt, as they rebuilt Basra on the Tigris in 
the World War. Dead Turks and ordure were buried deep 
under levelling; sheds, hospitals, stores, and depots were 
springing up apace. Sutlers and sutlers’ trading vessels were 
pouring in, and after a while —late indeed —were controlled 
and organised. Every day during which the happenings 
recorded in the last chapter were taking place improvements 
were taking effect. The railway was opened to the foot of the 
Col by the end of March, and actually reached the central depot 

on the Upland by June. 

The Sanitary Corps were burning the skins and skeletons 
of the dead animals, and the heaps of ordure, before the 

summer heat should breed fresh disease. 

The hospital at Scutari and the now organized Adjutot- 
General’s depot were returning the sick. The sun was shining, 

176 
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the grass growing, the fruit-trees blossoming, and the spirits 
of the British army were rising sky-high. Life for all had been 
incurably dull: no billets, no towns or villages, no skirts, no 
rest quarters, no movement; and so, while trenches and parallels 
grew, concert troupes and regimental theatres arose. 

The various gift funds had been at work, and there was 
enough Berlin wool in the Crimea before winter ended to lay 
every corpse therein, if need be, as well as to warm the living ! 
Leather, by the way, was not so plentiful, owing to some 
kink in the mechanism, and new boots came late, but the 
army was now reclothed and looked like soldiers once more, 
rather than the Eskimos of the winter months. 

So while Emperor Nicholas lay dying, while Omar Pasha 
was gathering force at Eupatoria, while Lord Raglan and 
General Airey were struggling with the beasts at Ephesus, and 
Todleben was slamming and double-barring the front door to 
Sebastopol in the faces of the hand-tied French, the British 
forces were slowly coming to their strength, and recovering 
the verve of the Alma and the confidence of Inkerman. We 
need not dwell on the countless arrivals, but the following 
extracts from the letters of Sir William Russell — the ‘Billy’ 
Russell of Army diction — throw amusing colour. 

He writes, in the form of a conversation, of the new corps 
and services. 

‘ “Who are those officers in blue, with grey, yellow, and 
red facings — apparently men of rank with stars and crowns 
and lace on their collars ?” 

‘ “They are of the Land Transport Corps — captains and 
quartermasters of brigade.” “And who are the Gentlemen in 
grey, with black braid and swords, and pouch belts and tele¬ 
scopes ? — Some new riflemen, eh ? — Capital dress for sharp¬ 
shooters.” 


‘ “Why, dear me, sir, don’t you know they are harmless 
civilians, who neither wish to shoot or be shot at ? They are 
civil engineers and civilians belonging to your recently formed 
Army Works Corps.” 

‘ “Hallo ! Here’s another — what’s he ? A felt helmet and 


Np 
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spike in it and brass binding - a red frock with black braid - 
a big horse - a cavalryman, eh ?” 

‘ “Well, he’s one of the Mounted Staff Corps, and he gets 
as much as an ensign of the Line for being ready to go anywhere 
when he’s wanted.” 

‘ “Who is that drunken fellow - an old soldier in the odd 
uniform - with medals on his breast ?” 

‘ “Hush ! He is the last one left of the Old Ambulance 
Corps.” 

“T beg your pardon, but who is that foreign officer in a 
white burnous, and attended by a brilliant staff of Generals 
- him with the blue and silver stripe down his trousers, I mean, 
and gold braid on his waistcoat, and a red and white cap - it 
must be P 61 issier ?” 

‘ '^That, why that is M. Soyer,i chef de nos batteries de cuisine, 
and if you go and speak with him you’ll find he’ll talk for 
generations about the way our meat is wasted”...’ and so forth, 
and you will realize that John Bull as usual was paying through 
the nose for the earlier neglect of his Ministers. 

The practice of allowing officers leave home on private 
affairs at this time was severely commented on, and Lord 
Raglan was supposed to be strangely easy-going in such matters, 
but, providing there was no skulking and failure to return, we 
now know that leave of this sort did bring men back with 
renewed ardour to work of responsibility, and, further, these 
were purchase days. Officers who had paid many thousands of 
pounds for their commissions, and received a miserable wage, 
had some sort of vested interest in their own lives. This fact 
Lord Raglan fully recognized. 

The Allied Programme 

The agreed-on Allied programme of the ist of January, 
communicated in all solemnity to the British Government by 
Lord Raglan, held the field, although, as explained, the French 

1 Soyer’s stoves are still among the most essential articles of our camp 
equipment. 
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had not been able to implement their agreed-on role till a 
month later. The sappers and the siege artillery of both armies 
were hard at work on preparations for the next bombardment, 
with its concomitant of assault, and it has been related how, in 
spite of this. Marshal Canrobert had allowed the ground in 
front of his troops to be seized by Todleben, and heavily armed 
with great batteries, and how, also, the Mamelon had been 
snatched from under his nose — he acquiescing, his army 
snorting. 

If the British Army was scornful, it was nothing to what the 
French had to say. The FrenchArmy was now at the top of its 
gay form, with all the pomp and splendour of its Napoleonic 
survival - Chasseurs, Zouaves, Turcos, Spahis, crack regiments 
of the line, with their bonnie little vivandiires d cheval, prepared 
to ride up any breach in front of their corps; it was madly 
eager to justify itself, and yet a blight had settled on the whole 
of the haute direction. The cause should now be explained, and, 
in explaining it, once more must our tribute go out to Fitzroy 
Somerset, Lord Raglan, the all-patient, the wise, and the much 
put-upon. 

The Secret Plans of the French Emperor 

When commanders’ plans go wrong, in the matter of expe¬ 
ditionary forces, it is not to be wondered at that Home Govern¬ 
ments become questioning and even carping. When that 
frustration involves heavy and continued loss of life, and also 
vast expenditure, the Home Governments want something, 
however much they may still trust the unfortunate commander, 
that will enable them to placate their public. In the case of 
a democratic Government this is more evident than in that of 
an autocratic one, but in the case of the Emperor Napoleon, 
as already suggested, who had but recently seized power by 
a questionable coup d dtat, he was as jealous of his own popularity 
and prestige as a Liberal Minister in the United Kingdom. 

So the Emperor of the French was taking a very free hand 
in the cause, and fancied himself as a strategian. To him, as 
to us looking back from our easy chairs, the strategical situation 
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in the Crimea was unusually remarkable or ridiculous. In his 
eyes the Russian front was an open one, a long position not 
only from the North Side, but from the South Side as well, 
stretching along in one unbroken front, via the Belbec, the 
McKenzie Farm heights, Bakhshi-Serai to Simpheropol. From 
this position the large unrestrained Russian army kept bottled 
up in Balaclava and the Chersonese 'the now large Allied army ! 
The Allies were expending themselves in trying to storm the 
little extremity of the far-Russian right! 

It was neither war nor magnificent ! And on the surface we 
can agree with him. The French War Minister, Marshal 
Vaillant, old soldier of the Empire and of Moscow, was wise, 
tactful, prudent, and at the head of one of the finest War 
Departments in the world. He handled his Emperor extremely 
well; he gave him excellent advice, and Canrobert excellent 
support. It has been related how on the 27th of January there 
arrived in the Crimea General Niel, special confidant of the 
Emperor, and in liaison with his ideas, at the headquarters of 
Canrobert, and also, by so much at those of Lord Raglan. It 
has been told how he had a certain carte hlanche to rearrange the 
Staff, and how General Forey, commanding the Siege Corps, 
had been, for causes not known to the outer world, ddgommi, 
and General Pelissier, Governor of the African province of 
Oran, installed in his place — the one step, had it been known, 

that had real promise therein. 

Now the Emperor in Paris was very busy with strategy on 
the small-scale map. He proposed to bring Omar Pasha and 
his Turks into the order of battle, and to undertake a cam¬ 
paign against the Russian Army in the open — among other 
items, landing some of his troops at the small Black Sea port 
of Aloushta, beyond Balaclava, and marching on Smipheropol. 
He was p^tfectly in order in entertaining such plans, but he 
carried them so far as to order Niel to see that Canrobert did 
not waste his army in attack on Sebastopol, but would not allow 
Lord Raglan, whom he feared, to be so informed, nor his own 
commanders. Result, the terrible humiliating inactivity from 
February to April which embittered the British, and infuriated 
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his own gallant troops-the inactivity which suffered les 
ouvrages blancs to grow from scratching to great redoubts 

which saw the Mamelon filched in ignominy. 

The effect of this secret wet blanket was severe on Canrobert, 
who apparently felt bitterly not being able to look his col¬ 
league in the eyes, and he had become very nervous and 
apprehensive, even expressing, to Lord Raglan’s surprise, 
the fear that more pressure on Sebastopol might produce a 
heavy Russian attack from outside — in effect, a result much to 
be desired. 

The Russian high command was now changed; Prince 
Michael Gortschakoff, the discoverer of Todleben, succeeding 
Prince Mentschikoff, and General Osten Sacken becoming the 
commander of the garrison. About this time General P^lissier, 
becoming very restive at the inactivity of the French, and, 
refusing to be further cabined and confined by Todleben, 
took the law into his own hands and kicked out, to the huge 
delight of the troops, taking several of the Russian more 
impertinent forward works. 

General Bizot, the Chief Engineer, was not in the secret of 
the inactivity, and was pushing his work steadily towards the 
Kamchatka Lunette, i.e. the Mamelon, and, on the 22nd of 
March, Todleben staged a mighty sortie of heavy columns — 
5,500 men against that one front alone. 

The British front was also involved. A series of desperate 
and gallant struggles ensued in which the British 97th much 
distinguished itself; the gallant Hedley Vicars was killed, 
and Colonel Kelly, commanding the outpost, captured - 
rescued, indeed, by Russian officers, from wild Albanians who 
were endeavouring to despatch him. Eventually the sorties 
were repulsed, with the loss of 70 to the British and 600 to the 
French, and 1,300 to the Russians themselves. 

. While all these matters were in progress, the opening of the 
railway to the Col had much aided the assembling of ammuni¬ 
tion, and immense preparations for the bombardment were 
going on. In the British camps Sir John Burgoyne had 
retired from his labours. Lord Panmure’s Government had 
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insisted on a new Chief Engineer, and Sir Harry Jones had 
now taken his place. Lord Raglan, while acquiescing, had 
held Sir John for a month at his own headquarters for the 
purpose of conferences with the French. It was essential 
that the latter should be thoroughly imbued with the import¬ 
ance of the Malakoff, as the one point whose fall must bring 
down the fortress. In fact, it is not uninteresting to know 
that the French who had refused to let the British face it, by 
taking over their left, now were inclined to think that they had 

been ‘stuck with it,’ so serious and important an item did its 
reduction appear to be. 

The withdrawal of the veteran and experienced Burgoyne 
is an interesting point, and it may perhaps be said that it was 
the result of overstepping his prerogative as Chief Engineer. 
For long the officers of the Royal Engineers had been, save 



education. That, too, in the case of the Engineers, was wider 
than that of the Artillery. They still looked upon themselves 
as the strategical, and even tactical, experts of the Army, and 
perhaps were inclined to assume the role we associate with 
that of the Chief of the General Staff. At any rate, it was 
believed that Sir John’s share in advising against the coup de 
main, and in favour of the flank march, was written up against 
him as being outside his province. His conduct of the siege 
had been admirable, but it may also be said that there was no 
system whereby the activities of the sappers, the siege train, 
and the covering parties were properly co-ordinated. Much 
effort was thus wasted. What was needed was a commander 
of the siege operations, taking his orders from Lord Raglan, 
and interweaving the work of the various arms. 


The Second Bombardment 

Shame, the contempt of his troops, loyalty to Lord Raglan, 
now combined to induce Canrobert to emancipate himself 
from the shadow of the Emperor. Greatly to General Kiel’s 
annoyance, he agreed to the initiation of the second bombard¬ 
ment. There were great conferrings of engineers-in-chief and 
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artillery commanders.; a council of war decided to open the 
bombardment on the 9th of April, and then to meet again 
and decide details of the assault. Great was the rejoicing in 

the French and British camps. 

Sunday, the 8th, was the Russian Easter, and we hear of the 

touching ceremony of the Orthodox Church, and of the com¬ 
mander of the Russian garrison going round his troops and 
whispering to every man, many but too like to die, the mystic 
news — ‘Christ is risen !’ The 9th opened in rain and mist, 
but at 5.30 a.m. the Redan^ and Malakoff loomed through the 
fog, and the British guns crashed forth; 135 were in position, 
and over a 100 opened the ball. A little later, the more 
numerous French batteries — 300 guns in all — broke forth. 
The White Works, and the Flag Staff Bastion were torn down. 
For some time the surprised Russians could not even reply, 
and nothing could have saved the Flag Staff Bastion or the 
White Works had the French assaulted. Not so. More 
conferences — always Niel the Spectre at the Feast, always 
some excuse — the bombardment dragged on to the 17th, and 
then petered out in vacillation and froth. On the i6th, it was 
decided to bring up more guns to bombard again, to assault 
on the 28th. But, on the 25th, Admiral Bruey was ordered 
to send all ships to bring the French Army of Reserve to the 
Crimea, and Canrobert wrote postponing the assault. Lord 
Raglan was in despair, for in front of the Redan more and 
more Russian counter-works were growing. 

The bombardment that failed was, however, no mean strain 

% 

on the Russians, whose force of trained artillerymen was being 
terribly reduced. The losses to all concerned were: British 
265 ; French 1,585 ; Russians 6,130. The Russian works were 
torn to pieces, and it is to be remembered that the 135 British 
pieces were of heavier metal than the far more numerous 
French guns, and of the latest models, while, placed as they 
were in the centre, they were able to support, and did most 
materially do so, the French batteries and attacks right and 

^ This term now applied to a considerable front of which the originsil 
Redan’ was the centre. 
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left. They were thus able to bring to bear that all important 

cross fire which was such a feature in Todleben’s siting of his 

batteries. The work of the British artillery and the seamen 

gunners in the naval batteries chiefly on our right was beyond 

all praise, and an epic in itself which, however, cannot be sung 

here. The French suffered the great loss of General Bizot, 

their distinguished Chief Engineer, killed during this second 
bombardment. 

Lord Raglan’s chagrin, however, was to some extent pal¬ 
liated by Canrobert’s acquiescence in an enterprise that the 
British had long wanted to undertake, viz. a raid into the Sea 
of Azoff, and early in May this set forth as described in the 
next section. Alas ! the blight of General Niel and the 
Emperor again fell, and, a day or two after the joint expedition 
had sailed, Canrobert insisted on recalling the French con¬ 
tingent. The British were not strong enough to go on alone, 
and, to the fury of the troops, the expedition returned. 

Canrobert Resigns Command 

The humiliation and chagrin that Canrobert felt at the 

4 

conduct forced on him was too much, and this was increased 
by an epoch-making letter he received from Pelissier, demand¬ 
ing that the French Army should cease to be ‘an army in wait¬ 
ing’ and should carry out its Allied pledge. Further he 
demanded peremptorily that something should be done to 
destroy those hampering works that the French had allowed 
Todleben to push forward, so that the original programme of 
battery and assault, as it was before les ouvrages blancs and the 
Mamelon and other excrescences were allowed to grow under 
their noses, should go forward. 

This letter, and the sense of turpitude which his chivalrous 
nature now experienced, impelled him to implore the Emperor 
to accept his resignation and let him return to his division. 

The Emperor was wise enough to do so, giving him, how¬ 
ever, the command of a corps, and appointing the energetic 
and masterful Pelissier to the supreme command. In so 
doing, he bought victory, but also the death knell of his own 
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plans, for the obdurate P^lissier, come weal, come woe, would 
have none of them. The first thing the new commander did 
was to propose the immediate continuance of the Azoff pro¬ 
ject, which must now be described — an expedition entirely 
successful but marred by the destruction of food which wiser 
counsels might have succeeded in placing to the Allied stock. 

The Expedition to the Sea of Azoff 

While the railway-line piled stores on the plateau, and the 
navvies and the civil contractors helped the army get ready for 
the now difficult siege, which the resolute P^lissier intended 
to press, we can follow this Azoff adventure and see the old 
amphibious might of England at work. To do so we must 
study the map of the Crimea and its adjoining seas, which have 
only been briefly described as yet. We must also keep before 
us the fact that at the rear of the Allies was the ever-growing 
Russian field army — the field army that had, it is true, jbeen 
sadly beaten at Inkerman, but had torn the British contingent 
to pieces and saved Sebastopol. That army of men and Kbfses 
was living on what were bare Tartar steppes — interspersed 
with gardens and occasional villages, and vineyards of great 
variety, it is true, but of small yield. 

How then did the hordes of Muscovy exist ? The answer is 
from, and by, the sea, despite a British fleet in being —from, 
in fact, the Russian mainland at the coastwise portlets of the 
Sea of Azoff. 

We know that the medal for the Crimea has clasps for AlmUy 
Balaklava, Inkerman, and Sebastopol, but we usually forget 
that there is one more clasp — that of Azoff. 

The peninsula of the Crimea hangs from the mainland of 

Holy Russia and the land of the Don Cossacks, like a great 

pendant fruit from its little stalk at Perekop. From Perekop 

to Cape Ala it is about no miles ; Sebastopol, as explained, 

being at a cape on the western face, a few miles north of Cape 

Ala. But from Cape Tarkhan, the furthest point of the pendant 

in the northern part of this peninsula, to Yeni-kale on the east 
is 170 miles. 
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There, on the eastern extremity, the peninsula is long and 
thin, and very nearly touches the Isthmus, which is almost an 
island, of Taman that runs out from the mountains of Cauca¬ 
sus. The peninsula at Yeni-kale is separated from Taman 
by the Straits of Kertch. On the Crimean side of the straits 
are the fortified towns of Kertch and the Yeni-kale aforesaid, 
which guard the entrance to the wide inland Sea of Azoff. 
This sea is some 90 miles from north to south, and 130 from 
west to east, but on the north-east corner runs up for 60 miles 
more into the Gulf of Azoff. There, at the town of that name 
that heads the gulf, the River Don runs into the sea. 

From the northern shores of the sea, the resources of 
the province of Taurida and the Don country can come 
by sea to the Crimea, while from the east coast those of the 
Caucasus. 

Until the Allied fleets stopped it, the Azoff ships would bring 
stores to Bakhshi-Serai via Kaffa Bay on the Black Sea, but 
when this was stopped they landed their supplies of all kinds 
on the Crimean coast of the Sea of Azoff. As the spring rolled 
on, the military scandal of permitting such a state of affairs was 
recognized, and a joint expedition was prepared to destroy the 
forts, pass the straits, and then ravage the coastal supply ports 
or destroy the shipping on the Sea of Azoff. 

Accordingly, on the 3rd of May, some 12,000 troops sailed 
from Balaclava and Kamiesch Bay, the whole under the com¬ 
mand of Sir George Brown, consisting of three battalions of the 
Highland Brigade (42nd, 71st, and 93rd), part of the 2nd Rifle 
Brigade, and oddments, and the ist Division of the ist 
French Corps under General d’Autemarre - with Admiral 
Lyons and Admiral Bruat in naval command. But the usual 
unexpected French difficulties referred to arose, and, as the 
result of imperative orders from the French Emperor, Can- 
robert was obliged to recall the French troops and fleet. Lord 
Raglan gave General Brown permission to proceed alone if he 
thought it feasible. Sir George did not see his way, and to 
everyone’s annoyance the whole expedition came back. Both 

French and British were furious. 




Disembarkation of the expedition to Kertch at Kamisch Bournu 
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Shortly after the recall of the first expedition, General Can- 
robert resigned, as already related, and a new spirit came over 
the breath. 

With P^lissier at the French helm, Azoff was not likely to 
be left long unharried, and on the 22nd of May the expedition 
was started again. This time the whole of the Highland 
Brigade went, the same as before plus the 79 ^^ > British 
force numbering 3,800, again under Sir George Brown, who 
was not this time in supreme command; 7,500 French under 
General Autemarre, as before, and 5,000 Turks under Reschid 
Pasha completed the expedition. A flying squadron of British 
light cruisers under Captain Lyons, son of the admiral, formed 
the force to clear the Sea of Azoff and attack the sea ports. 

The armada entered the straits on the 24th, and landed troops 
at Ampalaki without opposition — some 15,000 infantry and 
five field batteries in all. This took the forts nearer the entrance 
in rear a little before 2 p.m., but, as the force approached Kara- 
Burnu, a vast pillar of smoke arose, and the roar of an explosion 
fell on its ears. The Russians, who numbered about 9,000, 
of whom 3,000 were cavalry, had blown up a big magazine. 
Several more followed, and, at about 3 p.m., one still more 
devastating. The Russian garrison could be seen retreating 
over the hills behind Kertch, having destroyed vast supplies of 
ammunition. Some British light gunboats had chased a Russian 
schooner, fired on heavily by the Kertch forts, and finally at 
Yeni-kale by Russian gunboats which were moored on the 
mud. It was a stirring sight for the approaching armada to 
watch, while the Allied appearance presented an imposing and 
terrifying spectacle to the garrison, which largely consisted of 
artillerymen. 

By evening the Russians had abandoned both Kertch and 
Yeni-kale, the guns of the Allied fleet soon overpowering the 
fort armaments. As darkness drew on shore, buildings and 
distant farms were blazing, while magazines were still exploding. 

The mass of the troops were now landed, and the disgraceful 
pillaging which always marked the French, was to some extent 
copied by our men, especially the seamen of the transports, 
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while the British staff arrangements in this connection were 

typically futile. 

That evening the Spitfire bridged a passage to Yeni-kale, and 
in the morning the troops marched to that town. Captain 
Lyons took his squadron into what was really a great Russian 
lake rather than a sea, and within four days had destroyed 245 
Russian vessels carrying supplies to the Crimea, many of large 
size. 

Swinging round to' the left, the fleet bombarded the fort of 
Arabat, sixty miles west of Yeni-kale, the chief landing-point 
on the Crimea, and blew up the magazine, but, as there were 
plenty of Russian troops on shore and Lyons had none, he 
hurried on in pursuit of the Russian ships and war vessels. 

At Berdiarnsk four war steamers under Admiral Wolff 
were driven on shore and forced to burn themselves, and there, 
and at Yenitchu, seven million rations were destroyed. 

At Taganrog, an important town at the mouth of the Don, 
at one time thought of as the capital of Russia, immense 
quantities of supplies were also destroyed, and, in fact, the 
result of this expedition was to complete the investment in a 
very practical manner, so far as supplies went. By the second 
week in June the expedition was back, the British leaving 
some cavalry, and the new Brito-Ottoman contingent, to hold 
the Straits. Pelissier wrote to the Emperor that the expedition 
had been fruitful in results, and that the Allies had struck deep 
into Russian resources. ‘Confidence,’ he declared, ‘is general.’ 


The French Emperor in England and New Plans 

During the period of the second bombardment, in pursuance 
of grande guerre on the map, the Emperor had been discussing 
his plans with the British Ambassador and the British Cabinet, 
and succeeded in obtaining the wish of his heart — an invitation 
to stay at Windsor. There was held a great council of war with 
British and French military notables and the Prince Consort. 
Now the French Emperor, in juggling with those dangerous 
things military ‘states,’ had persuaded himself that the effectives 
were far larger in the Crimea than they really were, and the 
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magnitude of his plans was built on these assumptions. 
British statesmen, however, did succeed in making him realize 
that however great his reputation as a statesman and an 
administrator, neither his own army nor those of the Allies 

had the least respect for him as a commander. 

Assauged in his feelings, however, by his reception in London 
and Windsor, a few days after leaving England he announced 
his abandonment of his intention to take command. He put 
forward a project, however, that was on the lines of his desire 
for open operations, in which he proposed that Lord Raglan 
should command a field army of British, French ^nd Turks, 
and should attack the Russians on the Belbec and in the open. 
This was gladly received in England, and was extremely wel¬ 
come in all the armies, who had unbounded regard for his 
lordship. 

Lord Raglan was only too happy to fall in with such a plan, 
and to see his red-coats and their white cross-belts out of the 
trenches and swinging over the plain. He made, however, 
one stipulation, and on that the whole scheme fell to the ground. 
He said that the whole British force he could as yet put into the 
field would be 25,000 of all arms, other than his siege artillery¬ 
men, and in justice to his own country, if he was to command, 
he must have an adequate British force under him as well as 
the French and Turks. That meant that the French and Turks 
must take over his trench guards. But this neither Canrobert 
(who had not yet resigned) nor Omar Pasha was ready to do. 

So the project fell through, and perhaps,attractive though it 
was, happily so. With Pelissier set on a vigorous siege, real 
success lay easier that way. As a matter of fact the pressure 
to be brought on the fortress was like to compel the Russian 
field army, for the glory of God and the Tsar, to throw itself 
on the bayonets and serried guns of the Allies in one last 
attempt to drive them into the sea. And it was so. 

Then came Canrobert’s reversion aforesaid, and the regime 
Pdlissiery and with all energy the Allies now set themselves to 
‘getting on with the job,’ for which end, indeed, the British had 
been sparing no endeavours for so many months. 
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Pelissier Triumphant and the First Assault 

Pelissier, once in the saddle, made no bones of writing his 
very forceful views to the Emperor and to Marshal Vaillant. 
The Emperor had sent positive orders to Pelissier not to attack 
the fortress till it was completely invested, and to start on opera¬ 
tions against the Russian field army. But this crossed a 
message from the French commander of very different tenor; 
‘To-day I am going to see Lord Raglan, who shares my ideas, 
in order to settle the last dispositions for the attack by storm, 
which ought to place in our power the White Works, the 
Mamelon, and the Quarries. I calculate on beginning this 
operation on the 7th, on carrying it right through with the 
utmost vigour.’ 

There was no dealing with a man of this determined type, 
save give him his head. General Niel had become Chief 
Engineer in succession to General Bizot, and Pelissier very 
soon put him in his place. If he opened his mouth at a con¬ 
ference to say one word other than on his engineering duties, 
Pelissier bit him, and bit him hard, till Niel was at times dumb¬ 
founded. 


On the 7th of June the third bombardment opened with a 
vengeance. The British batteries not only opened on the 
Redan group of works, but they hurled their shot and shell at 
the Mamelon and- the Malakoff. The fire of the Allied artillery 


was greater than ever before, 544 guns 


and mortars hurling 


forth their salvos, and also, as before, tearing down the 


great Russian works, and destroying each day the gallant 
attempts to restore them — attempts which the night fire of 


mortars now made far more difficult than formerly. 


The Mamelon was crushed, largely by the British cross fire. 


the slow rate of which contrasted with its extreme accuracy. 


The White Works did not suffer so much, and kept up a 
straggling fire. The main line of defences also still replied, 
except the Malakoff, of which the right face, Todleben tells 
us, had been reduced to silence by the British fire. Neverthe¬ 
less Todleben did succeed, in spite of the mortars, in making 
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a tolerable show next morning. Then the hell recommenced, 
the Allied fire being even more overwhelming. By six in 
the evening the Malakoff, the Mamelon, and the White Works 
were battered into silence and their parapets lay in the ditches. 

The assault was to begin at 6.30 a.m. on the 8th. Bosquet 
sent two brigades, saying a few words to each battalion in 
turn, at the White Works, which were carried easily, gallant 
Russian sorties to recover them being repulsed. As the 
attacks on the White Works rushed forward, three columns 
darted out against the Mamelon — an Algerine battalion on 
the right, a Zouave one each on the left, led by their vivandUre 
on a white horse,^ the 50th of the line in the centre. The 
assault was maintained, with great dlan, under the eyes of 
crowds of spectators, and the leading troops, if supported, 
would have been in the Malakoff also; as it was, the whole of 
the Mamelon defences were secured and turned round. Ex¬ 
ceedingly gallant were the attempts of the Russians to recover 
the ‘Lunette,’ which, for a moment, did return to their hands, 
when two fresh French brigades settled the matter once and 
for all. The works were now got ready for the receipt of fresh 
French siege batteries, but our Allies paid heavily for their 
acquisition, with 5,443 casualties. 

As soon as a Union Jack was placed beside a Tricolour on 
the Mamelon, the British attack on the Quarries was to com¬ 


mence. These were to be attacked by 700 and 600 men 


respectively of the Light and 2nd Divisions, supported by the 
62nd Foot, the whole under Colonel Shirley of the 88th. The 
defenders, who had been heavily shelled, were driven out by 
our columns, but, as the quarry defences were open works, 
there was nothing to protect our' men from the fire from the 


Redan beyond. There were many attacks and counter¬ 
attacks throughout the day; at night our people secured their 
positions, with a total loss of 693- Thus all along the line the 
Allies had secured their objectives, and the Kilmarnock -caps 


^ stoty of these vivandikres of Crimean days is a romantic one It 

has been told how they went in to the hurly-burly of I^^an as the 
French took up the running that day. u *y inKerman as tne 
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dotted the line of the Quarries. The Russian losses totalled 
5,000, and especially had these occurred in the Redan, where 
they had massed their men in case a further advance was 
intended by the British. In these masses the British siege 
guns tore terrible gaps. During the bombardment, from 
the 6th of June preceding the assaults, the Allies had lost 750 
men, the unfortunate defenders 3,500, so that Pelissier’s and 
Lord Raglan’s opinions were well justified. To the intense 
chagrin of the former, while the British received the acclama¬ 
tion of their sovereign, not a word came from the French 
Emperor to acknowledge the commanding successes that the 
French troops had so gallantly gained. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE 

AND THE FALL 


The council of war, and the fourth bombardment — The scheme of the 
assault and P^lissier’s change of plan — The failure of the assaults on Mala- 
koff and Redan —The death of Lord Raglan — Pdlissier, Vaillant, and the 
Emperor — The battle of the Tchemaya — The fifth bombardment — The 
sixth bombardment and the plan of assault — The fall of Sebastopol — 

After the fall 


The Council of Wary and the Fourth Bombardment 

Bitterly chagrined as P^lissier was at the Emperor’s silence, 
neither he nor Raglan were the men to stop with their enemy 
at last on something of the nature of a run, and they prosecuted 
their plans together heartily, though, alas I his Lordship was 
not to look on the promised land of victory. 

By June 14th the French Emperor telegraphed grudgingly 
that, while he admired the courage of his troops, he wished 
Pelissier to observe that a general action would not have cost 
more, and he persisted in ordering him to make every effort 
to take the field. To this, however, the stout Pelissier replied 
by tendering his resignation. And this is what he said : 

‘C’est me placer. Sire, entre I’indiscipline et la ddconsid6ra- 
tion. . .que votreMajeste me d^gage des limites Strokes qu’elle 
m’assigne, ou qu’elle me permette de r^signer un commande- 
ment, impossible a exercer de concert avec nos loyaux allies, k 
I’extremite, quelquefois paralysant, d’un fil 61 ectrique.’ 

And those who study such things should rejoice in this 
persistent loyalty to Lord Raglan, as well as sympathize with 
the reference to the loom of the cable. 

On June loth a conference of the two commanders imple¬ 
mented their decision to drive the siege at red-hot speed. Two 
Op X93 
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days after the capture of the Mamelon and the White Works, 
a council of war decided that as soon as the new batteries in 
the captured works were armed, a fresh bombardment of 
forty-eight hours would precede a general attack on the fortress. 

In the meantime his treatment by the French Emperor had 
thrown the temperamental Pelissier considerably off his 
balance for a while. He not unnaturally wrote bitterly to 
Marshal Vaillant on the matter, and his perturbation pro¬ 
duced vacillation as to detail which considerably impeded the 
actual assaults that were to come. Further, for some quite 
inadequate reason, he removed the experienced Bosquet, with 
great fierceness, from his command, and placed a general new 
to the Crimea in his stead. We find Niel, who, as already 
remarked, has been badly bitten, writing to Vaillant that 
Canrobert had said: ‘It is a vulture rather than an eagle I have 
put in my place.’ 

These, however, were but the incidents of times of stress 
and strain. The preparations for bombardment and assault 
proceeded apace. The artillery in action on both sides was 
prodigious. The Russians had 1,129 pieces mounted on the 
South Face, 549 for opposing the siege, 319 for flank defence, 
261 for internal defence. The French had now 422 guns, 
ohusiers (howitzers) and mortars, in position. The British 
had 166, of which 53 were manned by the Navy. These 
included two new British batteries in the newly captured 
Quarries, one of 8-inch mortars and one of 32-pounders. The 
garrison of Sebastopol now consisted of 43,000 infantry and 
10,697 artillerj'men and seamen gunners, while many field 
guns were also stationed among the defences cn huthettB, 
Outside, Prince Gortschakoff had 21,000 more infantry. 

The Scheme of the Assault and Pelissier's Change of Plan 

And now were to follow the great disappointments of the 
siege - disappointments that were at least to break Lord 

Raglan’s heart. 

At daylight on June the 17th the great batteries opened on 
the doomed fortress for the fourth time. The French were 
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to storm the Malakoff, and the British the Redan. The British 
fire, therefore, was largely directed on the Redan, but its 
heavy mortars turned to support the French. The Malakoff 
was reduced to silence by 9 a.m., so heavy was the weight of 
metal that pounded it. The Redan batteries almost ceased to 
fire, save from masses of small mortars. This silence was due 
partly to the fact that the immense supply of Russian ammuni¬ 
tion was now nearing its end, and because of late they had 
grown wary, withdrawing over-mastered guns to wait in safety 
for the assault that they now knew must be their lot to endure. 

Now began the changes of plan referred to, due to the dis¬ 
turbed state of Pelissier’s mind, changes which contributed 
greatly to the day’s misfortunes. The Allies’ plans had included 
an assault on the town front — that is to say, from the French 
left attack — which would keep the Russian batteries on that 
side from crossing their fire to the Redan front. Against Niel’s 


advice as Chief Engineer, P^lissier, who had plenty of men, 
decided to attack the Malakoff alone, with his new general, St. 
Jean d’Angely. In this change of plan Lord Raglan could 
but acquiesce. On the morning of the 17th the two com¬ 
manders again conferred, and finally agreed that after a two 
hours' bombardment, to destroy what the Russians might have 
repaired during the night, the French should attack the Mala¬ 
koff, and as soon as that was taken the British should assault 
the Redan. 


But before evening Pelissier changed his plans again. He 
would assault at daybreak, giving as his reason that the bom¬ 
bardment would warn the Russians. Now Pelissier’s change 
of plan was madness, for none knew better than he how the 
Russians could restore and retrench their works by night. 
But mad for the moment the unfortunate man was. There 
was only this to be said for his point of view. The French 
used always far more troops than we did, and d’Angely could 
not get his storming columns into their rendezvous unseen. 
But this point, well known long before, was not important 
enough to justify so appalling a change. Lord Raglan had 
issued his orders for the British share, when at 8.30 p.m. 
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Pelissier’s A.D.C. brought him the new proposal. Lord 
Raglan, against his better judgment, concurred, and has been 
much criticized for doing so, though he expressed his view 
that the change was unwise and must produce great confusion. 
Fresh orders, so disastrous late at night, were issued, and at 
2 a.m., accordingly, he moved down to his post, which was in 
the mortar battery in the third parallel of the British right 
attack, just as he had turned out with his great master from 
the headquarters at Mont S. Jean after that terrible night of 

tropical rain forty years before, when both sleeves of his jacket 
were still full. 

It is to be noted that the French used fifteen times as many 
men as the British in any job of assault, while, if the latter’s 
columns were on the exiguous side, the French massed stormers 
accounted for their heavy losses. Indeed, it was still the old 
Peninsula story of line versus column slightly inverted. As if 
in mockery of the French change of plan, the Russian bugles 
were sounding the alert as Lord Raglan rode to his fighting 
headquarters at 2 a.m. on that anniversary of Waterloo when 
the ancient enemies were to make their supreme endeavour side 
by side. The short and light June night had offered but little 
cover to the massing of the assailants, and the Russians knew 
perfectly well what was going forward. 

The Failure of the Assaults on Malakoff and Redan 

The French were going to attack the Malakoff in three heavy 
columns, the signal to advance being a shower of rockets from 
General Pelissier’s post in our right Lancaster battery a 
thousand yards in rear of the Mamelon on the third finger of 
the simile. General Mayran, on the French right, was to attack 
the little Redan, but he unfortunately mistook a Congreve 
rocket for Pelissier’s signal, and made a premature attack, which 
was heavily repulsed by Russian batteries and musketry, and by 
fire from several Russian war vessels. As General P 61 issier 
came to take up his battle headquarters at the Lancaster 
battery, he was, to his intense annoyance, greeted by the 
fusillade with which General Mayran’s premature advance 
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was received. He at once let off his own bunch of rockets, 
with the result that the other two columns issued forthwith, 
but, because of the acceleration, in some confusion and hurry. 

Brunet’s brigade, advancing straight on the Malakoff, 
experienced heavy artillery and musketry fire, and was driven 
back to its trenches. In the meantime P 61 issier, learning 
that Mayran was in trouble, sent four battalions of the Imperial 
Guard, who were drawn up in reserve, to give a fresh impulse, 
but this magnificent column, too, was driven back. Generals 
Mayran and Brunet were both killed. 

The third, or left, column under d’Autemarre, moved forth 
briskly, passing west of the Mamelon, towards the Gervais 
battery which supported the right flank of the Malakoff. This 
column met with some success, penetrating the Gervais battery, 
and even passing through into the Karabel Faubourg, whence 
it sent back to Pelissier asking for reinforcements. D’Aute¬ 
marre’s messenger took some time to reach the French Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, who, however, forthwith sent the Zouaves 
of the Guard. But by this time d’Autemarre, unsupported, 
had been driven from the Gervais battery, and it was known 
that the British had failed disastrously at the Redan. P 61 issier, 
therefore, halted the Zouaves. 

He and Lord Raglan now met in consultation, but, though 
both were anxious to organize a second attack, further reports 
of the situation which kept arriving caused them to decide on 
accepting the repulse for the moment. 

We must now look at the fortunes of the British share in the 
assault. That was, as stated, to be an-attack on the Redan, 
which was now a group of works rather than one, and which, 
as explained, could not, owing to the rocky soil, be closely 
approached by sap and trench. The assault was under the 
command of Sir George Brown, still the outstanding veteran 
among the divisional commanders, and still a live wire. His 
force was drawn from the Light, 2nd, and 4th Divisions, in 
three columns, one to attack each front and one the salient. 
With each column were, of course, field engineers, and also 
ladder parties supplied by the Royal Navy. Behind the troops 
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was an artillery spiking party. The British advance commenced 
when the French were seen to be entering the Gervais battery, 
but, as soon as our men emerged from their trenches, they were 
swept, in crossing the open ground, by a terrible fire of grape 
and musketry from Todleben’s admirable system of works and 
trenches. The troops could not even get near the Russian 
works to assault, the leading ones coming up against abattis. 
Our own guns had actually opened at 3.30, but, though they 
did much damage, they had not touched the guns that showered 
grape. Indeed, even Lord Raglan’s battle post was ill-chosen, 
being swept by grape, and Sir Harry Jones the Chief Engineer 
was wounded while talking to the Chief and others also. The 
losses in the open were exceedingly heavy. General Sir John 
Campbell, whose service through the whole campaign had been 
so conspicuous, was killed, and also the famous Yea of the 7th 
Fusiliers, now a brigadier, with many another of the remaining 
stalwarts of the Alma and Inkerman — a pitiful business — and 
the losses of juniors and rank and file amounted to 1,500 men. 

One bright little success somewhat relieved the gloom so far 
as the British were concerned. General Eyre, with 2,000 men, 
was to descend the Piquet Ravine and carry the cemeteries that 
lay at the bottom of the Great Ravine, which separated the 
French left attack from the British. This was brilliantly 
successful, though the troops, over eager, incurred unneces¬ 
sary loss by pushing on to some houses further ahead. The 
British, however, held these till sunset, and then withdrew to 
the cemeteries and made themselves snug. It was a brilliant 
little bit of service, though it cost 562 casualties. On the night 
of the 2 1 St the Russians attacked them, unsuccessfully, but 
with great spirit, and on the 27th the position was handed 
over to the French, to whose system it more properly belonged. 

And so ended the great second assault in sorrow, for the 
French had lost 3,500 of that brilliant horde of Zouaves, 
Turcos, and Guardsmen with their plucky little vivandiires 
who had so gallantly essayed victory, their horns and their 
bugles blowing with all their traditional pomp of war. 

Happily the nerve of P^lissier was not shaken, and he 
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telegraphed stoutly to Vaillant thus: ‘From causes which 
cannot now be discussed, our attack of to-day has not succeeded, 
though part of our troops set foot in the Malakoff. Our Allies, 
not having attained, in spite of their vigour, a footing in the 
Redan, I ordered a withdrawal to the trenches.’ It was the 
straight report of a soldier and a gentleman, and, had not the 
British attack failed, the results of the French endeavours would 
have been better. The British failure was worse than it should 
have been had the staff thought a bit harder over the problem. 
The regiments were full of young soldiers who needed a 
deal of nursing. 

The Russians had also lost severely, viz. 5,446 men, of whom 
4,000 fell during the bombardment of the 17th. The garrison 
was, however, extremely elated at the repulse of the Allies, 
and now believed that the fortress could never fall. One in¬ 
supportable loss, however, they sustained — the inimitable 
Todleben was severely wounded and took no more part in the 
campaign. 


The Death of Lord Raglan 

And now was to occur what in many ways was one of the 
great tragedies of the war. Lord Raglan, outwardly always 
composed, had felt the tragedy of June i8th very deeply. He 
knew that Sir George Brown had not been too efficient in his 
tactical arrangements, he mourned the famous soldiers who had 
lost their lives, and he felt that he had, to some extent, failed 
his ally, despite Pelissier’s tiresome mood. He had wrestled 
with the beasts at Ephesus, the vain and dying St. Arnaud, the 
ineffective Canrobert, the mysterious Niel and his secret 
impedimenta - above all had he felt the unthinking and evil 
abuse poured on him by his own countrymen to hide their own 
neglectful folly. He, a man of sixty-five, had spent that terrible 
winter in quarters which no brigadier in France in 1914-18 
would have looked at. His energies had been sapped in replying 
to factious despatches from the Cabinet, only partly atoned for 
by their general support and confidence in his leadership. 
It may safely be said that there was not in the whole army, 
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save perhaps Lord Hardinge, anyone who could have filled his 
place - at any rate, until the coming of P^lissier. 

It was noticed by some of his Staff that he looked very tired 
after the i8th. On June 26th he wrote to General Pelissier 
that he was not very well, and on the 28th he was dead of 
cholera - not in its cruelest form, but it just took him. 

Then it was that the feeling of the Allies was manifest. 
For over an hour Pelissier stood by the bedside, crying like a 
child, and Canrobert testified the deepest grief. On July 3rd 
his body was moved to H.M.S. Caradoc, in Kamiesch Bay, for 
its journey Home. Generals Pelissier, La Marmora, Simpson, 
and Omar Pasha walked behind the gun-carriage, through long 
lines of troops, the Zouaves wearing green turbans, as many 
guns boomed forth their sorrow. And all the while not a 
shot was fired from the fortress. It was a remarkable scene, 
and Pelissier’s order of the day was a monument of comradely 
sorrow. Next day General Simpson, the chief of the British 
Staff, unwillingly announced to the army that, in deference to 
Her Majesty’s order, he had assumed command.' 

There was nothing remarkable about this fine old soldier in 
either talents or knowledge, but he was quite fit to command 
the British force in its present state, intent on one purpose, 
and at one with their Allies. As a disciplinarian and a gentleman 
the army was quite prepared to follow him and his Staff. 

The British Army was now very different in its commanders 
from the original force. All the divisional commanders of 
Inkerman were gone. Lieutenant-General Scarlett com¬ 
manded the Cavalry Division, and Lord George Paget the Light 
Brigade; Lieutenant-General Lord Rokeby, the ist Division 
(Guards and Line); Lieutenant-General F. Markham the 2nd 
Division; Lieutenant-General W. Eyre, the 3rd Division; 
Lieutenant-General H. W. Barnard (who commanded, for a 
while, the Delhi Field Force two years later), the 4th Division; 
Lieutenant-General Colin Campbell, the Highland Division; 
Lieutenant-General W. Codrington, the Light Division. 
Major-General Dacres commanded the Artillery, and Lieu¬ 
tenant-General H. Jones the Engineers. Generals Airey and 
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Escourt were still Quartermaster-General and Adjutant- 
General respectively. 

PelissieVy Vaillant^ and the Emperor 

The failure of the i8th was naturally a matter of great 
chagrin to the French commander, especially after the lofty 
line he had taken, and we have seen the sturdy lines on which 
his report was framed. Marshal Vaillant, at this juncture, was 
a tower of strength. Pelissier had to be supported and placated, 
Niel needed soothing, while the Emperor was not perhaps un¬ 
naturally hard to reckon with. On July 3rd he sent orders 
recalling Pelissier, the obstinate commander who disregarded 
his orders and failed, but Vaillant sent them by post instead of 
by cable ! Then an opportune and tranquillizing letter from 
Pelissier arrived, and the Emperor ordered his despatch to be 
stopped at Marseilles. Pelissier, very respectfully, admitted 
the attraction of a grand turning movement, but pointed out 
the difficulties of its execution, and the serious difficulties 
that would follow defeat. He deprecated any relaxation of the 
siege, which the Russians would be sure to turn to account. He 
would press his trenches and bombardments steadily, and would 
extend his batteries on M^ount Inkerman, and, while seeming to 
dispose his troops to attack the fortress, would suddenly storm 
the McKenzie Heights, with six divisions, all his cavalry and 
his field guns, and interpose between the relieving field army 
and the North Side. This placated Napoleon HI. 

In the meantime Sir Harry Jones was feeling strongly the 
impossibility of attacking the Redan successfully, and pointed 
out how the decision of Pelissier not to attack the Flag Staff 
bastion had made the British attempt on the Redan impossible. 
Marshal Vaillant raised the same point. Niel agreed, and the 
next conference, on August ist, held by order of the Army 
Commanders, between the engineers, laboured this point. 

Pelissier’s letter to the Emperor left on the 29th of June, 
and, while the two Chief Engineers were exploring their plans 
of attack, the French commander showed no alacrity to attack 
the McKenzie Heights, and, as July wore on, Vaillant began 
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tactfully to suggest that the season was getting late for any such 
operation. Later, in July, Pelissier wrote it as his opinion 
that whichever side quitted his position to attack the other 
would assuredly be beaten ! The Emperor, however, continued 
to harp on his scheme for the great turning movement by 
Aloushta — the risk so little, the reward so great 1 

The conferences of the Chief Engineers, and the further 
discussion of the commanders, now planned certain fresh 
batteries, especially against the Redan and Malakoff, and 
decided on another bombardment for the 17th of August. 

* 

The Battle of the Tchernaya 

Now was about to occur a move on the part of the Russians 
that was well calculated to seal the fate of the fortress. Just as 
the loom of the second bombardment brought Soimonoff and 
Dannenberg to the great sacrifice of Inkerman, so did that of 
the fifth bombardment bring Gortschakoff from his position. 
Holy Russia, both Tsar and public, was naturally terribly 
stirred as to the fate of the Sebastopol, and the truly heroic 
defence had stimulated and thrilled both palace and village. 
Public opinion, and councils of war, urged Gortschakoff to 
attack the Allies. He, feeling perhaps as did Pelissier - that 
the first to come out in the open would be defeated - was averse 
to action. He was overruled, and proceeded to bring down 
his divisions from the McKenzie Heights to the valley of 
the Tchernaya, to repeat once more, but with thrice the 
vigour, hlenstchikoff’s attempt on Balaclava of the previous 

autumn. 

It will be remembered that the results of that battle left the 
Russians on the causeway of the Woronzoff road, but in Decem¬ 
ber, except for a few Cossack posts, they fell back across the 
Tchernaya. When the French Army increased, and m^y 
thousands of Turks as well as Sardinians arrived, the Allied 
camps flowed over into the valley of the Tchernaya. In August 
the French had two divisions about the Fedioukine Heights, 
while a little further along, on Mount Hasfort, the hill at Ae 
base of which had been drawn up the guns charged by the 
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Light Brigade, were the Sardinians, with outposts across the 
river at Tchorgoun. 

The British Cavalry Division was at Kadikoi, and two 

divisions of Turks were behind Mount Hasfort. 

Gortschakoff decided to attack this position with six divisions 
and a large force of cavalry, and accordingly, on the night of 
August 15th, marched down from the McKenzie Heights, and 
so arranged his force that General Mead, with the 7th and 12th 
Divisions, faced the Fedioukine Heights, and General Liprandi, 
with the 5th and 7th, Mount Hasfort, The remainder, with 
the mass of his cavalry and guns, were held under his own 
control in the centre. His instructions to Mead and Liprandi 
were to advance at dawn and engage the enemy lightly, as if in 
reconnaissance, till he had enough information as to where his 
main body might best be thrown. Then he hoped to press 
forward across the Tchernaya, and even reach Balaclava and 
the Sapoune Heights. But victory is not always to the swift, 
nor battle to the strong. Mead apparently disregarded his 
instructions, and, on engaging the French outposts, threw his 
whole force, without any delay, at the Fedioukine Heights. 
After the Russians had crossed the stream and the aqueduct 
that ran on the left bank, the French charged downhill, and 
drove them back over the stream in confusion. While this was 
in progress Liprandi, according to plan, had driven the Sar¬ 
dinians out of Tchorgoun, and was advancing steadily on Mount 
Hasfort, Gortschakoff now ordered him to divert his 5th 
Division to assist Mead, which, with that General’s original 
force, now made* a second and obstinate, but unsuccessful, 
attempt again to storm the French position. 

That was practically the end of it. Russians had now lost 
8,000 men, and were everywhere driven back across the Tcher¬ 
naya. They were, however, strongly posted on their own 
bank, and Pelissier himself marching down from the heights, 
with a brigade of the Imperial Guard and two divisions of the 
line, was of opinion that he had best let well alone. The 
French had 1,500 casualties, the Sardinians 250. The British 
Cavalry Division, ‘ longing to be at ’em,’ were not engaged. 
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save that C Troop fired a few rounds late in the day, while on 
the right the British reserve artillery did the same. 

The Fifth Bombardment 

The attack on the Tchernaya had no effect on the troops 
prosecuting the siege, and there was nothing to prevent the 
bombardment arranged for the 17th from going forward. 
Ever since the fourth bombardment the siege artillery had kept 
up a slight rate of fire, chiefly to hinder the erection of new 
works. Six new batteries had been completed in the British 
parallels, three in the right attack and three in the left. An 
observatory on the high ground in rear of the right attack had 
been erected, and from this any movements within the town 
were visible, and it was in communication with H.M.S. 
Hannibal anchored at the mouth of the roadstead. Several new 
siege companies R.A. had joined the siege train, and all was 
ready for what everyone recognized was getting very near to the 
final stage. 

The principal reason of this next effort was not a prelude to 
assault so much as to destroy Russian works which interfered 
with the driving of the Allied approaches. The attack lasted 
from the 17th to the 21st of August nominally, but really 
continued, with varying intensity, right up to the 5th of 
September; 638 French guns took part, though some of their 
actual pieces were of British or Turkish origin, while the 
British guns now totalled 182- more powerful and accurate, 
if less numerous, as has been said. A salvo of three shells, 
fired into the Redan at 5 a.m., was the signal for the commence¬ 
ment. Ere long the Malakoff guns were beaten into silence. 
Something went wrong in the British batteries, for the three 
new batteries opened fire without support, and the whole of 
the Redan batteries turned on them. Captains Bolton, Fitzroy, 
and Hawkins kept up the fight for hours, till most of their guns 
were disabled and their detachments destroyed. It was an 
epic of devotion, and, as in so many epics, someone had 

blundered. 

All day on the i8th the same inferno raged. The French 
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lost 15,000 lb. of powder in their Bran9ion Redoubt, which 
threw them back, while the British fifth parallel in front of the 
Redan was closed, so terrible was the fire, and so impossible 
to work was the rocky soil. But the effect on the garrison was 
devastating. On the lyth the Allied shot and shell took toll 
to the number of 1,500, and on the i8th another 1,000, while 
on the subsequent days the Russian losses were never less than 
five to six hundred. 

On the 24th Gortschakoff wrote to the Russian War Minister 
that ‘not a man in the army but thought the continued defence 
a folly.’ And then he went round the garrison — the miserable 
stricken garrison, with their terrible lazarettos of hospitals, 
hardly attended to, so thick lay the miserabies. Something of 
the greatness of the sacrifice must have seized him, even if 
perversely. On September ist, he wrote ; ‘I am resolved to 
continue the defence of the South Side of Sebastopol a Vout- 
rance.' Alas there was not to be much Voutrance about it when 
the big guns spake once more ! Of the 18,000 stout seamen 
gunners that originally helped form the garrison, but 6,000 
now remained; there were still 1,380 pieces mounted on the 
South Side, but with none too much food for their belching 
mouths. While this fifth bombardment was in progress, 
four more British siege train companies arrived — the last 
reinforcement of gunners before the end. And, even as they 
bombarded, immense preparations were in progress to get up 
more and still more ammunition for the end that was now to 
be encompassed. 

Gortschakoff, wise if stubborn, had caused an immense 
floating-bridge to be made, which could be thrown across the 
1,200 yards separating the South from the North Side. 

The Sixth Bombardment and the plan of Assault 

P^lissier, though he had never quite recovered his verve 
since the i8th of June, supported by Sir James Simpson, was 
now prepared to stake all on one last throw. It was, however, 
generally felt that if this failed the siege must be abandoned. 
A sixth bombardment was to open on September 5th, to 
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be continued for three days, with night bombardment by mor¬ 
tars, and then the assault. This time the French would attack 
the Flag Staff Bastion on the left, as well as the Malakoff, and 
the British, somewhat unwillingly, since all now felt that it 
was not a feasible proposition by reason of the deficient 
approaches, would again give support by assaulting the Redan. 
That support was especially necessary as the French were 
running out of ammunition. The actual plans for the assault 
were wisely kept secret to the last, P 61 issier declaring that he 
would only ‘tell them to his pillow.’ 

The first day, despite the heavy metal, although the Malakoff 
was silenced the Redan batteries were not. That night a 
Russian frigate was set on fire, and the glare of the conflagration 
showed to a nicety the track of the mortar shells. All night 
long for two more nights the field troops, men and artillery 
teams laboured at the ammunition supply. 

September 8th was the day of days. And at dawn once 
again every Allied piece burst forth, and all day long in the 
open the ammunition service was faithfully continued. 

Pelissier’s secret was to attack at high twelve, the hour of 
the Russian dinner, which, even under bombardment, he had 
learnt was faithfully observed. General Bosquet, now restored 
to favour, was to attack the Malakoff with some 25,000 men, 
the Division MacMahoHy with Wimpfen’s Brigade and the 
Zouaves of the Guard, to lead the attack. La Motterouge’s 
Division, with the Grenadiers and Voltigeurs of the Guard, 
were to hurl themselves on the curtain between the Malakoff 


and the Little Redan, while Dulac’s Division, with Marolle’s 
Brigade and the Chasseurs of the Guard, would carry the Little 
Redan itself. It was a far larger assault on this flank than ever 
yet staged. 

These three attacks were to commence at noon, without 
signal. When the Malakoff fell, British and French flags on 
the Bran9ion Redoubt were to be the signal for the French 
subsidiary attack on the town front, and on the Flag Staff 
Bastion, and that of the British on the Redan. The attack on 
the town front would be made by General de Salles, with close 
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on 21,000 men, that on the Redan by Lieutenant-Generals 
Markham and Codrington, with 3,000 men each of the 2nd 
and Light Divisions. 


The Fall of Sebastopol 

Exactly at noon the French sprung forth. Zouaves leading, 
for the MalakoflF. P^lissier’s timing had been right. Save for 
gunners, who fought valiantly with rammer and sponge stave, 
there was no garrison to hand. The ditches were filled by the 
bombardment, and Decaen’s Brigade were immediately 
masters of the Salient, and Vinoy’s Brigade entered the main 
enceinte at the Gervais battery; Bourbaki’s Brigade broke 
through the main curtain, while St. Pol carried the Little 
Redan. The Russians were now tumbling up from their 
blindages, and recovered the curtain and Little Redan. Mac- 
Mahon, however, held the Malakoff, and Bosquet hurried up 
fresh troops. The approaches were choked with dead and 
-wounded, and it was all none too easy, as the curtain bellied 
and filled again and attack and counter-attack stamped over 
the ground. 

Bosquet now ordered a movement, which, however pitiful 
in its result, may rank among the glories of the world’s artillery¬ 
men. It was well qualified to rank among such mad deeds 


of gallantry as the charge of the Light Brigade. Two field 
batteries, under Commandant Souty, were drawn up by the 
Victoria Redoubt, and roads through the parallels had been 
cut for them. Bosquet now ordered them forward into the 


open to drive the Russians from their works. The staunch 


Souty led his brigade at a brisk trot through the parallels, 

over the advanced parallel out into the open, and swung his 

twelve guns into action. Alas! for high courage and 

endeavours; the great metal in the Russian works swept 

through the light batteries. The brave commandant fell, 

and only 55 of 150 gunners and drivers came out of action, 

while of the twelve guns and wagon teams but nineteen horses 

survived. Again, may we say, with Canrobert at Balaclava, 
‘Magnificent, but not war.’ 
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Shortly after, General Bosquet was wounded, and Dulac 

assumed command. The Russians, while still holding the 

retrenchment in rear, could not get back the Malakoff, struggle 

they never so manfully, and soon after noon the Allied flags 

on the Bran9ion Redoubt signalled on the British and French 
subsidiary attacks. 

Hardly, however, had the British Rifles, followed by the 
ladder parties, begun to extend, when our young soldiers 
excited at the sight of the French in the Malakoff, broke their 
ranks and rushed forward in undisciplined ardour. Neverthe¬ 
less they passed successfully over their 200 yards of open fire, 
hindered neither by the abattis nor the trous de loup. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Maude of the Buffs was the first into the Redan, 
and a British party soon secured the salient. Colonel Shirley, 
who led the stormers of the Light Division, was soon struck 
down, and Colonel Wyndham, who commanded those of the 
Second Division, took command. The Russians had now 
retired, and the engineers and the ladder parties were making 
ready the way for reinforcements to enter fairly easily. But 
no reinforcements came. Officer after officer was sent back, 
without result; only here and there a dribble came through. 
The men in the Redan were snug enough among traverses 
and parados, but quite inadequate to hold back the immense 
masses of muffin-caps, gathering in their retrenchment and 
recovering from their first repulse. Had the supports come 
forward, success was assured. At last, in despair. Colonel 
Wyndham made the mistake, in view of the dearth of senior 
officers, of coming back himself to try and get the support so 
urgently required. While he was away, the adventurous 
party who had made good came back. The Russians hurried 
a field gun to the salient to pursue them with case. 

The bandobust had gone hopelessly wrong, neither infantry 
supports, nor even the necessary artillery support, was forth¬ 
coming, and the British once again had to accept the bitterness 
of defeat. Reserves eventually tried to advance, but the 
crowd of stretchers and wounded coming back obstructed 
and deterred them. In fact it was a ‘poor show — and no 
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credit to the higher commanders and Staffs concerned, and 
yet the British had losses of over 2,000 - as many as at the 
Alma ! 

The modern storming art, of studying plans of attack not 
only in the model but in life-size reconstruction behind the 
lines, so that officers and men could learn the way they would 
go, was quite unknown. Among the factors that helped in the 
failure was the fact that the French spiked the Malakoff guns, 
instead of turning them on the Redan, while the want of com¬ 
plete control of co-ordinating authority and Staff of the 
artillery and sappers probably accounted for the failure of the 
artillery support, which the siege train, properly directed, 
was so competent to give. 

It was a matter of considerable criticism that the 2nd and 
Light Divisions, who had borne the brunt of Inkerman, and 
the many losses of the failure of the i8th of June, and whose 
ranks were full of young officers and soldiers, should have 
again been put to the task. The other divisions were in far 
better condition to make the attempt. 

As the approaches were now so filled with men in confusion, 
and so crowded with wounded. General Simpson decided that 
a second assault could not have a fair chance, and Sir Colin 

Campbell was directed to resume the attack with the Highland 
Division at dawn. 

The French assault on the town front, in which a brigade of 

Sardinians took part, was equally unsuccessful, despite the 

heavy bombardment and the masses of troops available. After 

some initial successes, the French were driven out with heavy 

losses, including two brigadiers killed, so that on the Malakoff 

alone the tricolour waved in its bravery. And again all waited 
for a fresh start at dawn. 

But there was to be no dawn. The Malakoff, as Burgoyne 
had always insisted, was the key to the fortress, and the key 
had been lost beyond recapture. That night Gortschakoff 
swung out his great bridge, and the wrecked garrisons filed 
away in the darkness to the safety of the North Side. In¬ 
cendiary fires soon indicated what was doing, and before 

Pp 
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midnight the Russians were blowing up their magazines. 
Chivalrously they left the Redan magazine intact, and even 
dressed our wounded before they marched away. 

Thus ended perhaps the most remarkable defence in history. 
Never had a garrison fought with such resolution and devotion, 
never had a fortress endured such bombardment, and never 
had a garrison such an engineer as Todleben. 

The tale of the slaughter on these last days was a terrible 
one: 11,690 Russians, 7,557 French, 2,610 British.i So 
determined was the Russian reply to the bombardment that 
the siege artillery had 4 officers and 18 men killed and 9 officers 
and 129 men wounded, while in the naval batteries i officer 
was killed and 6 wounded, and 30 seamen gunners were killed 
and 148 wounded. 

During the fifth bombardment 26,270 rounds were fired, 
and during the sixth 28,176,1 and 13,000 between the two. 

The Russians were to eat the full measure of their defeat, 
for they now sank and burnt the remainder of their fleet, and 
Sinope was fully avenged. 

A combined force of the Allies at once occupied Sebastopol 
to which the British contributed the Buffs and 500 artillery¬ 
men. A terrible state they found the city in — vast barrack 
hospitals full of undressed wounded, dead, and dying, while 
thousands of the dead of the final attacks lay about. One of 
the Russian explosions had conveniently excavated a huge 
chasm to which their dead were taken by the Allies. A good 
many of the wounded were transferred to a Russian transport 
that came over under a flag of truce. 

After the Fall 

There was plenty to be done after the fall. The Allied 
engineers had to destroy all defences and naval dockyards — 
a four months’ task. Another winter in the Crimea was 
inevitable, and further preparations for hutting the army were 
in progress, the doors and window-frames from Sebastopol 

1 These figures, while trivial compared with the expenditure in any push 
of the World War, were staggering for the period. 
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moved themselves to the plateau, while the curio-mongers 
racked the mins. 

Drilling and training were the orders of the day in the British 
camps, and the young soldiers were being drilled into guards¬ 
men and marched into first-class campaigning trim. 

In September, General d’Allonville, with 2,000 French 
Light Cavalry and several infantry battalions, proceeded to 
reinforce Achmet Pasha who was operating in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Eupatoria. Pelissier asked for some British cavalry 
to join the force, and Lord George Paget took the Light Brigade 
and C Troop. Captain Thomas, who commanded ‘C’, was able 
to make a daring advance during one of the reconnaissances, 
and got his guns and plenty of ammunition close into the 
Russians, whom he punished considerably, gaining their 
admiration for his daring conduct. 

The large field army now available for further operations 
will be described later, and the operations on the river Bug. 
But, before bringing the story to its close in the spring of 1856, 
it is desirable to hark back to describe two entirely distinct 
operations of the war, viz. the Allied expedition to Bomarsund 
on the Alands Islands of the Baltic, and, far removed in the 
other direction, the famous defence of Kars by the Turks and 
General Fenwick Williams, which are so often forgotten. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XII 
British Siege Armament at the final Bombardment. 
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Note 

1. The number of guns worn out and replaced was considerable. 

2. There were many naval guns landed for the Balaclava defences. 





CHAPTER XIII 


THE BALTIC AND THE SUBSIDIARY 

THEATRES OF WAR 


The Baltic Expedition of 1854 - The capture of Bomarsund - The Baltic in 
1855 - Hostilities round the world-The War in Asia Minor; affairs at 
Kars — The spring in Kars, 1855 — The great Russian attack - The pathetic 

and futile ending 


The Baltic Expedition 

It has been related how Admiral Sir Charles Napier sailed 
away, with his mixed fleet of magnificent and once-magnificent 
ships, but inefficient ship’s companies, to seal the Baltic, and, 
if possible, destroy the Russian fleet. By the 23rd of March 
he was at Wingo Sound, on the Swedish coast, with the im¬ 
mediate object of sealing, but, finding that did not serve the 
purpose, moved to KieP and Kioge Bay, seven miles south of 
Copenhagen. He had received a sealed and cryptic order 
not to attack any Russian vessels, war not having been declared, 
but to allow none to pass into the North Sea. At Wingo and 
the other anchorage his navvies and butcher-boys were kept 
at gun drill all day by Admiral Chad, and much ammunition 
was expended without any very sure hope of replacement. 
The longshoremen were becoming fine gunners, even if they 
could not go aloft. Here, too, four sail of the line joined the 

fleet. 

The declaration of war simplified the situation and the fleet 
stood up into Russian waters as soon as the ice melted. A 
glance even, at the atlas, will show how difficult the navigation 
of a fleet might be, and, as many of the towns and harbours 
that merited attention had miles of shallow water in front of 

1 Then belonging to Holstein. 
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them, small craft which the Admiral had not got were the great 
want, while the mixed fleet of sail and steam made manoeuvre 
very difficult. The Russian fleet was in Cronstadt behind its 
ice for the moment, but it numbered 20-25 sail of the line and 
many frigates. Cronstadt, with its massive granite embattle- 
ments, was one of the strongest naval harbours in the world. 

The squadron of smaller craft under Rear-Admiral Plum- 
ridge that had reconnoitred ahead of the fleet continued raid¬ 
ing and reconnaissance, and, at Uleaborg, destroyed 15 gun¬ 
boats on the stocks and a considerable quantity of naval stores. 
The town was full of liquor, and the restraint of the landing- 
party was admirable. On the 30th of May Brahestadt was 
raided and four gunboats in process of being built were des¬ 
troyed and many coasting vessels captured. The fog was often 
severe, and Admiral Napier who was not prepared to take the 
risk of pressing up the Gulf of Finland or into narrow waters 
with his lack of pilots, kept back in more open waters. Had 
he been able to persevere, it was said that he might have 
caught some of the Russian fleet that had come out into the 
open sea. The lesser raids continued, but 100 miles south of 
Uleaborg that attempted on Gamla Karleby met with a sharp 
reverse. It is a fair illustration of the difficulties of the coast. 
The town and shipyards, save for the channels, lay on a 
shallow shore. The warships had to lie five miles out, and 
the raid had to be made in the boats. Instead of destroying 
the yards by the fire of their boat guns, which was possible, 
bluejackets and marines landed and were sharply handled, 
being repulsed with 45 killed and wounded, including several 
officers. It was fairly obvious that without troops the harm 
to be done was not very great. British troops, however, could 
not be found for any landing purposes, and France undertook 
to find 11,000 men if Britain would provide the transport. 
Accordingly, on the iith of July and subsequent days, a French 
division, under General Baraguay D’Hilliers, sailed from the 
Channel ports. Brigadier-General Jones, the head of the 
Royal Engineer Establishment at Chatham, with a company of 
Royal Engineers, was added to the force. A French fleet. 
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under Admiral Parseval Deschenes, joined Sir Charles Napier. 

The question now was, what acts really injurious to Russia 
were feasible ? 

The Times and the British public were screaming in theii* 
ignorance for something to be done - for ships to march on 
land - for anjrthing. As the fleet was costing many thousands 
a day, there was some excuse. The fact that the Russian 
fleet was bottled up - and harmless - the really important 
point — did not appeal to them. 


The Capture of Bomarsund 

The Admiralty were very anxious that Sveaborg should be 
captured, or at least bombarded. This, Admiral Napier, with 
no gunboats and no mortar vessels, was not prepared to do, 
nor was a landing in his opinion feasible. In this the French 
Admiral and General Deschenes concurred. The correctness 
of this decision was proved next year, when Admiral Dundas 
with hosts of small craft, though very ayerse to doing so, 
went in but gained little thereby. 

Only one place seemed accessible to a fleet or force, con¬ 
stituted as the Expedition then was, whose destruction would 
really humiliate Russia, and that was the fortified port of 
Bomarsund on the Aland Islands, which Russia had taken from 
Sweden in 1807, at the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
fortifications consisted of powerful granite-faced forts connected 
by walls, and a big central double-tiered battery of 120 guns. 
The garrison, under General Bodisco, consisted of some 2,000 
men. The only other alternative was Helsingfors, a fortified 
town, full of rich Russians and Russian property, both places 
ten times more important than Sveaborg. It was decided 
to attack Bomarsund by sea and land, and to land the troops 
both north and south of the fortress. The French force, several 
thousand strong, with 80 horses, was landed, with admirable 
precision, two or three miles south of the fortress, and General 
Jones, with 90 sappers, 1,000 British and 2,000 French marines, 
two miles north thereof. The French had brought heavy 
artillery, but Jones’s force was supplied by landing fleet guns. 




The surrender of Bomarsund 
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4 

3 short 32-pounders, later increased to 6, and 4 field guns, 
with 5,000 sandbags and much other material. To get to the 
point of approach involved a four-mile detour of the rugged 
coast, and the barefooted sailors had to drag the guns and stores 
by an execrable apology for a road. This force was set to carry 
Fort Nottiche on the land side. The guns arrived by 10 a.m. 
on the loth, the French marines cheering loudly the sweating 
sailors, astonished at their successful labour. On the morning 
of the 14th the French batteries from the south were available 
to fire on Fort Tzee, which faced their advance and the British 
on Fort Nottiche, the latter waiting till the 14th, at the request 
of the French. Fort Tzee was taken fairly easily, the Russians 
having 50 killed. Before the French could turn the guns of 
this fort on the great central battery, the latter opened fire, 
setting the fort on fire. The British opened against Nottiche 
on the morning of the 15th, and by 5.30 p.m., after a gallant 
reply by the Russian gunners, the whole face fell outwards. 
A hundred marines were then marched up, and the fort 
surrendered, with 120 prisoners and many casualties. 

It now remained to secure the great fort. To effect this, 
13 French and British war vessels, which had threaded the 
complicated channel, reconnoitred by the fleet’s sailing-master 
and several assistants, opened fire. This bombardment, and 
the continued advance and gun-fire from General Baraguay 
D’Hilliers’s front, as well as the effect of a lo-inch gun landed 
by Captain Pelham, induced General Bodisco to surrender 
with 2,245 men — a surrender that was premature, save that 
rumour spoke of threatening mutiny. 

That was the end of it — a smart piece of work, admirably 
carried out, and one for which Sir Charles received great 
congratulations. He also received letters from the First Lord, 
and also the Sea Lords, entirely concurring in his resolution 
not to attack Sveaborg. 

After various lesser raids and operations, in some of which 
great daring and enterprise were shown, the fleet now returned 
to England for the winter, and Sir Charles Napier, according 
to Admiralty instructions, hauled down his flag. 
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The Baltic in 1855 

In 1855 a far more effective fleet was ready to proceed to 
the second blockade of the Baltic. Sir Charles Napier could 
not expect to hoist his flag again. He had been scurvily treated 
by the Admiralty, or at any rate by the First Lord, in that he, 
after the manner of politicians, had run before the entirely 
ill-mformed public outcry against the small results. Sir 
Charles had no doubt ‘asked for it.’ Soldiers and sailors, who 
are men of very honourable outlook, do not understand the 
slippery plank of the Minister, and how he must save himself 
from falling overboard - a situation to which they may fail to 
play up ! Sir Charles had said his say freely, and at times to 
unsuitable audiences, while his service knew that he was getting 
on in years and the famous push of his younger days might 
have left him. That is the lot of soldiers and sailors, who, 
even when supermen, are but human. Admiral Dundas, of 
the Black Sea, who had been recalled to take up the post of 
Second Sea Lord, was appointed to the command of the 1855 
Expedition, which sailed from the Downs, on the 28th of March 
and the 4th of April, for the rendezvous at the Island of Nargen. 

Not for him was the mixed fleet of sail and screw that had so 
perplexed Napier. Not for him the dearth of good officers. 
With the Russian Black Sea fleet lying inside Sebastopol 
harbour, it was possible to draw freely on the British Black 
Sea fleet, especially in the matter of officers who had been 
invalided and were now recovered. All his fleet was screw, and, 
further, masses of gunboats and motor vessels were ready. But, 
alas for the British public and their properly fierce aspirations ! 
Admiral Dundas had bombarded the seaports of Sebastopol, 
and had seen his immense broadsides do little harm to granite 
forts, with far fewer guns. He had also a lively sense of the 
damage to his ships and the loss of life that had even then taken 
place. He was not likely to run his ships against granite walls 
even to please The Times. 

Cronstadt was still out of the question, but Sir James 
Graham, the First Sea Lord, was as anxious as ever to bombard 
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Sveaborg. Admiral Dundas was very averse to this, and refused 
to do so. His judgment at last gave way, on the urgent repre¬ 
sentation of Captain Sullivan, who had done so much recon¬ 
noitring in the Baltic. It was not bombarded, however, till 
late in the year. An immense amount of ammunition of all 
kinds was expended, and it was said, though the Russians made 
it much less, that they had 2,000 casualties. After three days 
the fleet moved off, having sustained a few casualties, and here 
and there damage, and experienced a good deal of minor 
adventure. The new mortar did badly, usually bursting after 
250 rounds, and the Admiralty had forgotten, as the War Office 
had earlier in the Crimea, how siege and bombardment wear 
out guns and mountings, and how replacement must be 
provided for. 

Dundas’s efficient and numerous small craft allowed a most 
thorough system of raiding and damage to small Russian forts 
and coasting trade, and the work of the fleet was admirable. 
There were no troops available, and therefore no landings, and 
Admiral Napier had carried out at Bomarsund the one effec¬ 
tive and dramatic operation that was possible. 

So as the winter drew on, first the heavy squadron and then 
the light flotilla withdrew, till once again by December the 
Baltic was left to its fogs, and the Russian fleet to ride in the 
ice, since it would not come out to be smashed ! 

But all the while the main object had been again attained; 
no raiders had been loose in the North Sea or elsewhere, and 

that was worth the ,^30,000 a day which Admiral Dundas’s fleet 
was now costing. 

In any case the operations in the Baltic were sea operations 
for the Navy, instead of serving as the kindly handmaid of 
Army in an impasse, as the Black Sea service meant. 

A further expedition was prepared for 1856. It was about 
to start with more and better mortar vessels when the peace 
sent it back to its ports and reserve anchorages. 

The services of the sailors, often distinguished enough, and 
at all times marked by a sailorly carrying out of difficult and 
harassing duties, were suitably rewarded, and many earned 
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the Crimea and Baltic medals, the latter, with its bold design 
of Britannia on the reverse, being all that a medal should be. 

The Baltic service was responsible for hustling the old and 
glorious wooden walls out of our Navy in that pathetic march 
of science which constantly kills the glories and skill of a pass- 
age, to rise anew. 

‘ “Good-bye, Romance !” the Skipper said ; 

His hand was on the lever laid, 

His oil-can soothed the worrying cranks. 

By dock and deep and mine and mill 
The Boy-god reckless laboured still !’ 

R. K. 


Hostilities Round the World 

Since the British frontier lies on the five-fathom line, where 
Russia had sea frontiers, there the Navy appeared. A small 
squadron, under Captain E. Ommanney, swept the Archangel 
seas, captured shipping, raided and burnt the shipyards and 
storehouses of Kola, and generally ‘raised Cain.’ 

In the Pacific, 8 British and 5 French men-o’-war, under 
Rear-Admiral D. Price, made for the Kamchatka coast, intend¬ 
ing to raid Petro-Paulovsk in Avalska Bay. The Russian war 
vessels, such as they were, withdrew up the Amur river, but 
many trading vessels were captured. In May ’55 some 700 
French and British sailors and marines landed and attempted 
to destroy the dockyards, but were repulsed with considerable 
loss. They returned later, however, and destroyed the dock¬ 
yards, and then turned their energies to the capture of all 
sea-borne Russian trade. 

The War in Asia Minor; Ajfairs at Kars 

We may now turn aside to an epic, of ill-found Turk and 
energetic British officers, long famous, but now fading to 

oblivion — the defence of Kars. 

When Russia declared war on Turkey, there were other 
points besides the region of the Danube where the frontiers 
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of the two countries marched together. In Asia Minor, from 
near Batoum on the Black Sea to the Russo-Persian frontier 
near Ararat, the two countries adjoined for 150 miles. The 
principal town in what was then Turkish Armenia was the 
ancient fortress of Kars, some 80 miles south-east of Batoum, 
and the same distance south-west of Tiflis. 

In 1828 Kars had been taken by Prince Paskiewitch after 
three days’ siege, since when the Turks had slightly improved 
its fortifications. 

In the summer of 1854 a Russian army had advanced into 
Turkish Armenia, and on the 29th of July had attacked a 
Turkish division at Byazid in advance of Kars. The Turks 
had made a poor stand, and had lost a considerable supply of 
both rations and ordnance stores. The Turkish commander 
at Kars decided that this disaster must be retrieved, and on 
the 4th of August some 22,000 regular Turkish infantry, and 
4,000 regular cavalry set forth, accompanied by some 11,000 
bashi-bazuks and Militia, including 4,500 inferior irregular 
horse; with this force were 52 guns. 

The Russian commander. Prince Bebutoff, who had not 
made much use of the victory won by his advance guard at 
Byazid, had an army composed of 25 regular battalions, 6 
regiments of dragoons and Cossacks, 6 irregular cavalry corps, 
and 60 guns. 

The Turkish advance was entirely mishandled, and, after 
five hours’ battle, the Turks fell back on Kars with a loss 
of perhaps 2,000 casualties and 2,000 prisoners. 

With this large campaign on hand, stimulated, perhaps, by 
the success of a few Englishmen on the Danube, Lord Claren¬ 
don decided to send a commissioner with a small staff to join 

the Turkish forces, and to maintain a suitable liaison with 
Lord Raglan. 

Colonel Fenwick Williams of the Royal Artillery was selected 
for this purpose, and given the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was issued with a very proper letter of instruction, placing 
him under Lord Raglan’s orders, and directing him to first 
report to the British Commander-in-Chief.' Williams had 
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been many years, as have been many British officers since, on 
the Turko-Persian border, and knew well the good and evil 
of Turkish ways, mostly, indeed, evil, from a military point of 
view. With him went also an A.D.C., Lieutenant (tem¬ 
porary Major) E. C. Teasdale, R.A., and Dr. Sandwith, the 
latter appointed Inspector-General of Hospitals in Asia Minor. 
At Constantinople he received from Lord Raglan instructions 
as to his general duties - instructions so clear and suitable for 
the occasion as to be worth reading to this day, and especially 
calling for information as to the general organization and 


conditions of the Turkish army in Armenia, and emphasizing 
the importance of establishing good relations with any French 
mission that might join the force. Lord Clarendon’s instruc¬ 
tions also added that if Williams found any occasion to address 
him direct, a copy of such was to go to Lord Raglan. He was 
also instructed that any communication with the Turkish 
Government itself should be made through the British 
Ambassador. 


The Ottoman Army on the Armenian frontier was in an 
incredible state of inefficiency. The pashas had robbed their 
men of pay and clothing without scruple. The men were in 
rags and months in arrears. The rank and file not unnaturally 
deserted freely. The hospitals were non-existent or worth¬ 
less, and to a man like Fenwick Williams there was only one 
thing to do, viz. to grip control himself, if Russia was to be 

impeded. 

His first action was to estimate requirements, and send 
demands to Constantinople. . The Governor, the Wall of 
Erzeroum, meant well, but was of extreme age and incapacity, 
the acting Commander-in-Chief displayed dislike and op¬ 
position. 

The mission arrived at Kars on the 22nd of September, 
1854, about the date of the Alma. On approaching, it was met 
by General Guy on, an Irishman in the service of the Porte, 
distinguished in the wars of Hungary against Austria. He was 
greatly disheartened at the failure of his attempt to improve 

the Kars army. 
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In 1828, when the Russians had captured the place, Kars had 
enjoyed an entirely unmerited reputation for strength. Since 
then little had been done. The fortress stands at the foot of 
the Karadagh Mountain, surrounded and often commanded 
by neighbouring hills. The old Turkish walls still stood, and 
outside on the Karadagh, and on the Tachmasb Heights on 
the opposite side of the river on which stood Kars, ill-conceived 
redoubts and earthworks had been erected. 

It was now October, and winter was approaching and there 
was little that could be done - but to defend Kars was the 
only way of holding up the Russian invasion. Teasdale 
succeeded in erecting a few works before the snow came, and 
in the spring Major Atwell Lake of the Madras Engineers 
joined the mission as engineer adviser, with the local rank of 
Lieutenant- Colonel. 

The Turkish Army had no organized engineer service, and 
Lake, who had orders from the mission, and authority from the 
Mushir (Turkish Commander-in-Chief), set to work to get 
Kars into as good a state of defence as possible. 

Happily the snow, which stopped all work, stopped also 
the Russian advance, and, by the second week in April, Lake 
was able to get to work, with Turkish troop labour and any¬ 
thing else he could hire. 

Before, however, getting down to the story of the defences 
and the siege, we may as well see in what condition General 
Williams found the army in the autumn of 1854. 

After having visited the hospitals, cleaned and camouflaged 
for his inspection, he inspected the infantry — said to be 22,000. 
Doubting the Turkish figures, he had the men counted, to 
find the true figure, which, including sick, was barely 15,000. 
The men were fine enough, though miserably clothed, but, as 
elsewhere, only wanting good treatment and intelligent leading 
to excel. The Commissary-General charged for 33,000 
rations daily ! 

Further, Williams found drunkenness and dissipation ruled 
among the officers, and there was neither discipline nor any sort 
of efficiency in training or drill, other than platoon and manual. 
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The problem was to get the Turks themselves to put things, 
if not right, at any rate on a better footing. There were several 
European officers with the Turkish army besides General 
Guyon, some of whom had become Moslems. General 
Gollman, an Austrian, was in the same position with the com¬ 
mander in Kars. None of them had been able to make much 
headway against Turkish incompetence and dishonesty, and 
had more or less been driven into acceptance thereof. With 
the toning up and stimulus of the British mission, however, 
their powers began to return to them. 

General Williams, after his first inspections, returned to 
Erzeroum, where the Wali was, and whence the control of the 
whole province emanated, and whence more troops could 
gradually be attracted, and representations sent to Constan¬ 
tinople. Though the acting Turkish commander in Kars- 
the Mushir - was hostile to the mission, the second in command, 
Karim Pasha, was very much the opposite, and loyally played 
up to the spirit of enterprise that the British officers brought 

to the scene. 


The Spring in Kars, 1855 

By the end of March, William Olpherts of the Artillery, 
Langhorne-Thompson a Rifleman, and Atwell Lake the 
Engineer-all of the H.E.I. Company’s service - arrived at 
Kars. Right glad was Teasdale to welcome them, and, handing 
over his engineering work to Lake, resumed his duty at 


Erzeroum. , t.- u -r 

Williams had been faced by a Kurdish rebellion, which, it 

not nipped in the bud, would have called for the diversion of 

troops required at Kars. Knowing the Kurds and their 

country, he took on himself the sending of an envoy. Major 

Mahmud Effendi (a Pole) to the spot forthwith, without waiting 

for the dilatory instructions of Constantinople. The prestige 

of the British name enabled the rebellion to be quelled without 

troops, thus closing a dangerous side door for Russian mvasion 


from Lake Van. 

At Kars, Colonel Lake now 


threw himself, as the snow 
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went, into the fortification of Kars which Teasdale had begun, 
A new Mnshir had now arrived, well-intentioned as to work with 
the mission. He was reported, by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
as being the best man available and well-primed as to his role. 
The Ambassador, however, added, that by general consent 
Omar Pasha alone - a Hungarian turned Moslem, be it re¬ 
membered - was of all the Turkish pashas fit to command an 

army. 

The new Mnshir, Vassif Pasha, began well, parading the 
troops, now in better order, and reading a stimulating message 
from the Sultan. It was now obvious that the Russians had 
missed their chance, and that Kars bid fair to stop their advance 
for many weeks. More troops, better found, were now march¬ 
ing in, with guns, and artillerymen to man those already on the 
defences. Hospitals were better, rations were on a better 
scale, and there was little sickness. 

In May, however, commenced the feast of Ramzan, and 
those who know the trouble this brings to men in cantonments 
will be interested to hear of its incidence at Kars, when heavy 
digging and training as well as probably fighting was essential. 
It means neither food nor drink from sunrise to sunset. The 
Qoran allows its abrogation in travel and in war, but the pious 
Moslem will not avail himself of this easement. The senior 
British officer. Colonel Lake, to whom the Ramzan was 
naturally familiar, waiting on the Mushir, urged him to insist 
on the legal easement being observed. The Mushir hesitated, 
and it was not till General Williams strongly advised him to 
do so in the interest of the State that the unwilling Mushir 
gave the order. 

By the beginning of June it was evident that the Russians 
would shortly advance, and on the 7th General Williams him¬ 
self entered Kars. He found that considering the dearth of 
labour, and especially of tools, the Turks, under Lake’s advice, 
had produced considerable results. By the 9th the Russians 
were within eight miles. Early on the 14th, Lake, who had 
ridden out to the cavalry outpost, observing the Russians, 
found a cavalry regiment advancing on them, and ordered 
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withdrawal. Shortly afterwards, Colonel Baron Schwartzen- 
berg, commanding the Ottoman cavalry, came up, and the 
Turks retreated steadily, under considerable pressure, till the 
irregulars broke, and a panic seized the detachment, which 
now rode in headlong flight for Kars, hotly pursued by an 
increasing force of Russian cavalry. The rout was not all the 
fault of a badly led, badly horsed, and worse-armed body, as 
the Turkish cavalry still were. 

On the 15th, Williams, writing to Lord Clarendon, reports 
30,000 Russians in the vicinity of the fortress. The i6th was 
the festival of Beiram, but fortunately orders were issued 
repressing all observance of the usual complimentary visits, 
for by 10 a.m. the Russian army in heavy columns was 

reported on the hills beyond the town. 

Cossacks now drove in the Turkish outposts till they came 
under the guns of the fortress. The Russian cavalry came 
on with great verve and it was thought that a seizure of part 
of the enceinte by a coup de main had been intended. 

The losses on both sides were trivial, but the engagement 


gave the Turks some confidence in themselves and the batteries 
behind them. The Russians drew off a few miles for a while. 
General Williams now appeared on every front, both as British 
Commissioner, and as representative of the Mushir. 

Supplies of all kinds were his chief anxiety, and, even while 

uninvested, rations had to be reduced. Large supplies of 
grain in the country round had not been brought in as ordered: 
purchasing agents were incompetent and corrupt. Fodder, 
though cut as far as possible locally, was very short. The 
Turkish authority in Erzeroum seemed resolute in its desire 
to let perish the fortress and garrison that alone protected 
them. The Mushir in Kars implored General Willies to be 
chief supply agent ! But it was too late ! Ammumtion also 


was still greatly in defect. 


columns of Russiz 
Ditched their camp 


so^uth of the town. This force Williams estimated at about 
35,000 and 40,000 men, with plenty of light guns, but no siege 
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train. This army, that of the Caucasus, had long been regarded 
as among the finest troops in Russia, while its commander, 
General Mouravieff, who had been at the capture of 1828, had 
as good a reputation as his army. 

At Constantinople successful resistance was not expected, 
and the British Ambassador wrote to this effect to Lord Claren¬ 
don during June ’55. 

On the 26th of June the Russians advanced to within long 
gun-range - halted, and, ten days later, a large number dis¬ 
appeared into the province. Mouravieff, apparently, con¬ 
sidered attack to be undesirable, and set about his investment. 

By marching to the southward of Kars, Mouravieff had 
severed the communication with Erzeroum, and began to 
capture those supplies in the district that the Turks had failed 
to collect. 

He, however, refrained from any attack, and even moved 
towards Erzeroum, where incompetence produced great 
famine. Refraining from moving to the capital, however, 
the Russians had drawn a cordon round Kars and commenced 
a leisurely investment, and, to his annoyance, Williams dis¬ 
covered that all les houches inutiles, whose departure to neigh¬ 
bouring villages had been ordered weeks before, were still 
with him to drain further the exiguous supplies in the town. 

While the Russians invested, Williams and the Mushir, 
assisted by Faizi Pasha, the Austrian General Gollman, and 
such of the Europeans in the Turkish service who were of any 
use, pushed on more defences. W^illiams now discovered 


that the supply situation was worse even than imagined, the 
stock returns being badly faked. 

During July little of importance occurred save fairly con¬ 
stant petty skirmishing with the investing outposts. Surprise 
was expressed at the time that, while the Russian force left 
in front of the town was so small, no sortie was undertaken. 
Those who so thought, however, failed to realize how inferior 
still was the Turkish power of manoeuvre, and how poor much 
of their equipment. Both the Mushir and Williams knew that 

time was what was wanted, and were content to be secure 
Qp 
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within their walls. On the 7th of August, however, some 
8,000 Russians of all arms actually advanced as if to attack a 
portion of the southern enceinte at the Kanli Tabia, while two 
cavalry regiments demonstrated a mile or so to the right. All 
the Turkish guns on the southern face were now unmasked, 
and the Russians, who apparently hoped to draw the Turks 
into the open, suffered considerably, losing one general officer 
and many men. 

The investment and blockade were continued as the summer 
wore on. Desertion, due to shortness of rations, was now the 
enemy, and Williams compelled vigorous measures, including 
death sentences, which the army and populace welcomed. 
Outside, two or three more British officers and ex-officers, 
endeavouring to get to Kars, were trying to persuade timid 
Turkish officers to throw in convoys of supplies, but to no 
effect. Soon, as inevitable under the Turkish regime of those 
days, cholera appeared in the garrison. Consignments of 
medical stores from Constantinople consisted chiefly of 
pomatum and midwifery sets, and the British Commissioner 
for the first time began to doubt the end - as well he might. 

The Great Russian Attack 

By the end of August the masses of Russians had returned, 
and pitched their camp around Kars. All this while there was 
a Turkish army at Batoum which could have brought reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies, but, in modern slang, there was ‘nothing 
doing.’ In Kars 700 cavalry horses, unfit for work, for which 
there was not even grazing, were destroyed. September wore 
on, and, beyond a vague letter from Omar Pasha, nothing 
transpired; but all the while the British mission made the 

Turks dig and dig. 

Just before dawn on the 29th of September, nearly three 
weeks after the fall of Sebastopol, General Km^ty, one of the 
Austrian officers in the Turkish service, and one of the most 
reliable of their leaders, riding round the outposts in front of 
the Tachmasb Heights, fancied he heard the sound of wheels 

on stony ground. 
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If there was one thing more than another that General 
Williams had worked to instil into the Turks, it was promptness 
in emergency, and the garrison was soon under arms. Both 
Lake and Teasdale had been moving round the works most of 
the night, but had heard nothing, and at dawn Teasdale had 
just returned to his tent, when a gun - a Turkish gun — blared 
out, directly to his front. He galloped to the battery, and was 
told the Russians were advancing on to the western defences on 
Tachmasb. Nothing could yet be seen (it was 4.30 a.m.), 
but more guns opened fire, when, 20,000 Russians, seeing they 
were discovered, set up a yell, and came rushing forward in 
vast masses. The Turks opened fire all along their trenches, 
and the guns changed to case as the grey masses approached. 
A small open battery was overrun by the enemy between two 
of the large redoubts, and immediately the Russian masses 
swarmed against the very parapet of the large redoubts on this 
front, in one of which was Teasdale himself. A counter-attack, 
led by this officer, cleared out the ditch for a few minutes, 
and he managed to run up a gun to fire on to a fresh column now 
but a few yards off. Six rounds of case tore through its ranks, 
a hail which broke it up. This was the centre of three more 
assaulting columns, which Teasdale, in his Yuksek Tabia, 
met thus effectively. 

On his right was the gallant Austrian, Km^ty, on the left 
the Tachmasb Redoubt, while the adjacent lines were wrapped 
in smoke and flames. Here were some of the best of the Turkish 
veterans, and, with gun and musket heartily wielded, the 
Russians wilted before them and hesitated. Then the Turks, 
led by Kmety, tried their one natural stroke, the counter¬ 
attack, and rushing from their trenches utterly routed their 
assailants. 

Eight hundred and fifty corpses lay on an acre of ground, 
the general commanding was mortally wounded. Prince 
Gagarine, his successor, fell with several wounds, and almost 
every superior Russian officer had fallen. On the west face the 
despised Turk had achieved a glorious victory. 

In the meantime, on the south side, a force of all arms was 
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advancing in the open against the Kanli Tabia, which stood on 
an isolated hill, and opened a long range artillery fire. Lake 
hurried to the redoubts, to prevent a waste of precious ammu¬ 
nition against what seemed to be but a feint. 

It was now daylight, and Williams and the Miishir had taken 
post at the Lelek Tabia above the river on the inner line of the 
south side. Up on the Tachmasb, the Russians had now 
managed, in the confusion, to bring i6 guns up a gorge, and 
swept the flank of Teasdale in the Yuksek Tabia, till crushed 
by fire from an inner line of redoubts. Kmety Pasha now led 
on his victorious Chasseurs, and their guns were all captured 
or driven off. Another Russian column then tried to advance 
on the Tachmasb, but was kept back by gun fire. 

This desperate struggle had, however, concealed the fact 
that a strong Russian force of all arms was on the northern 
portion of the Tashmasb Heights some two miles north; 
numbering 8 battalions, 2 batteries, and a division of cavalry. 
This now appeared advancing against a long line of redoubts 
and parapets, lightly held, which, if carried, brought the 
assailants to the cliffs looking down on Kars itself. It was close 
on 7 a.m. when the Russian guns opened fire, and the infantry 
rushed forward. At a point on the left half of the works, the 
Turkish infantry fled in panic, and the Russians actually 
brought their guns through the abandoned walls and began 
to shell the town. Fortunately the strong Lake Redoubt 
on the left held out, and, also, the Williams Pasha Tabia, which 
stood on the very edge of the cliff as a last strong point. To 
this point many of the armed townspeople had flocked, but 
the line of works in this part of the defences, known generally 
as the ‘English’ works, were in Russian hands, and the position 
was serious. 

Colonel Lake now hurried to the Lake Redoubt to see 
the guns properly directed, 'and General Williams himself 
led four companies of stout Anatolian Turks up the cliffs to the 
Williams Tabia. If these two works held, all might be well, 
if they went, all was lost. None knew this better than General 
Mouravieff, the Russian Commander-in-Chief. Captain 
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Thompson also sent 1,100 men from the other side of the river, 
and all guns that could be brought to bear on the lost work 
opened fire; those in the Lake Redoubt being specially effective. 

Fortune had suddenly smiled on the sore-pressed defenders, 
and the Russian field batteries were driven off the ground with 
the loss of many men and horse. 

The Turkish reinforcements were now led to the counter¬ 
attack, the Russians hurried back, the bashi-bazuks lined the 
regained parapets. In vain a regiment of Russian dragoons 
essayed to restore the hitherto prosperous situation. The 
garrison was unexpectedly victorious, their guns, recaptured 
and un-spiked, opened again on the now retreating assailants; 
the day was saved, but only after severe loss on both sides. 

While this life-and-death struggle was in progress on the 
north face, the Russian columns had returned to maintain the 
struggle for the western Tachmasb redoubts which the defeated 
column retreating from the ‘English’ lines now threatened to 
take in reverse. Converging artillery fire from the main re¬ 
doubts that Lake had put on all the little hilltops averted this 
danger, and the struggle was over here too, save in Teasdale’s 
portion. Here the defence had only been maintained by sorties 
to collect ammunition from the Russian dead, as all Turkish 
cartridges were exhausted. Williams now sent his available 


formed troops to clinch matters. Teasdale and ICmety led 
many counter-attacks, and at last the persevering Russian 


columns on the west face tramped doggedly away, shattered 


out of all knowledge, but still determined. 


It was now past high twelve; out of 35,000 Russians, who 
had attacked'10,000 Turks, thousands lay dead and dying, 250 
officers alone having fallen, including two generals killed and 
three wounded. The total Russian casualties were over 8,000 
and 6,300 were buried by the ragged Turks, who stripped their 
clothes off them in their need. The Turkish regulars lost 
1,093, the bashi-bazuks 300. 

The victory was astounding; the valour of the better Turkish 
officers and men, whose good qualities were specially aroused by 
the examples of the stout Karim Pasha (second in command), 
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of the British officers, and of General Kmety, had been remark 
able. 


In the meantime news came that, since the fall of Sebastopol, 

Omar Pasha had transferred his army to Batoum for the relief 

of Kars, a service on which, some said, he might have been 

sent six months earlier, rather than have been left idle in the 
Crimea. 


The Pathetic and Futile Ending 

Alas and alack ! The Turkish Government of those days 
was more than futile, and the story of Kars was the story that 
later brought Lord Salisbury to say that ‘we had backed the 
wrong horse.’ A new Pasha came to Erzeroum, but neither 
stimulating letters from General Williams, nor the frantic 
representation of the British officers of the mission left at 
Erzeroum with the other Turkish forces, could stir up any 
attempt whatever to reinforce and revictual Kars. Despite 
the shattered condition of the Russians, and the despairing 
state of the now starving garrison, they failed to make any 
attempt to rescue the heroic garrison, its Ottoman officers, and 
British missioners. 

Omar Pasha, whose arrival at Trebizond, 180 miles from 
Erzeroum by the winter road, had provoked the Russian assault 
on Kars on the 29th of September, could or would not make a 
move. Neither the British Ambassador nor Lord Clarendon 


was able to apply any further stimulant to the sublimely in¬ 
efficient Porte. So at last the bell of fate rang loudly to even¬ 
song ! 

On the 24th of November the Mushir requested General 
Williams to treat for surrender. Evacuation was out of the 


question, for all cavalry and artillery horses were dead; the 
men were dying of starvation at their posts, on a diet of two- 
fifths their bread ration, and roots of grass. That day Major 
Teasdale took a flag of truce to General Mouravieff, and 
arranged for an interview for General Williams next day. The 
Russians were the height of courtesy and consideration, though 
the Mushiry with the usual Turkish failure to face facts, objected 
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that the Turkish regular troops were not to be allowed to 
disperse as were the bashi-bazuks. This overcome, the garrison 
laid down their arms on the 29th of November on honourable 
terms, after marching out with the honours of war, officers to 
retain their swords, irregulars to disperse, wounded of both 

sides to be cared for. 

These terms were carried out in a humane way, the starving 
troops being so well fed that several died of a surfeit. General 
Williams fell very ill of fever, and had to remain at Tiflis till 

the peace was signed. 

The British Government, who had already congratulated 
handsomely Williams and the mission over the victory on the 
27th of September, now wrote equally handsomely on the 
occasion of the surrender, and the officers of the mission were 
duly rewarded, while something was done by the Porte for 
those Turkish officers who had distinguished themselves. 
Brigadier-General Williams became Major-General Sir Fen¬ 
wick Williams of Kars, and so ended one of the most remarkable 
military episodes with which British officers have been con¬ 
nected. The British officers in Kars, as elsewhere, were 
insistent on the value of the Turkish Anatolian soldiers if only 
fed, clothed, and led, and it is a matter of regret that the Otto¬ 
man contingent of 20,000 men under Lieutenant-General 
Vivian was not ready in time to show the world the Turkish 
soldier at his best. In the story of Kars, we can see his bravery 
even when at his worst. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE RINGING TO EVENSONG 


The expedition to Kinbum - The second winter and the Allied armies - 
1 he sprmgtime order of battle - The armistice and the terms of peace - The 

repudiation of 1870 and its lessons - Retrospect - Vale 


The Expedition to Kinburn 

Soon after the fall of Sebastopol, the Allies decided to attack 
the ports on the river Bug and destroy Russian shipping much 
after the purpose of the expedition to the Sea of Azoff. 

At Kinburn, east of Odessa, three forts on a long narrow spur 
of the mainland defended the estuary at the mouth of the 
rivers Dnieper and Bug. Eighty miles up the Bug lay the town 
of Nicholaev, a town where much of the Russian fleet was 
built and its sailors recruited. 

As it was important to deny the estuary and river to Russia, 
a combined French and British force, under General Bazaine, 
was despatched for this purpose on the 7th of October. The 
British contribution consisted of a brigade of the 4th Division, 
under Brigadier-General the Hon. A. Spencer, a field battery, 
a detachment of the siege train and some sappers, about 4,000 
men in all. The French force was somewhat larger. On the 
15th of October an Allied flotilla forced an entrance into the 
Dnieper, and the troops were landed above the forts, thus 
isolating them from reinforcements. Two days later, after a 
bombardment by motor vessels, gunboats, and floating batteries 
belonging to the French, the unfortunate garrison surrendered, 
with a loss of 45 killed and 135 wounded, and gave up, among 
other things, a large amount of ordnance stores. 

On the 20th the force made a reconnaissance in force for 
three days, without encountering the Russians. The force 

232 
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then returned to the Crimea, leaving a garrison in the town of 
Kinburn on the estuary and some warships. The Allied losses 
were trivial. After this the armies settled down to that winter 
training just described. 


The Second Winter and the Allied Armies 


We may now turn to the final scenes of this eastern drama. 
It was obvious that the Allies must stay in the Crimea while 
their engineers carried out the main task - the destruction of 
the dockyards and seaward fortifications of Sebastopol - the 
large Russian Army being but a few miles off. Immense 
quantities of explosives were required, and the work was not 
finished till February 1856. While this was in progress the 
Concert of Europe was busy trying to hammer out the terms 
of an acceptable and enduring peace - a difficult matter, but 
one which the statesmen of Europe did finally achieve with 
not undignified success. In this second winter, the troops 
were for the most part hutted, and thousands of doors and 
windows from Sebastopol found their way to the Allied camps. 
The British, and part of the French, still held their healthy, 
if wind-swept, ground on the Chersonese, looking down on the 

sight of Sebastopol crumbling daily under the explosions of 
the engineers. 

Never had the British Army in its previous history under¬ 
gone such thorough training of all kinds. The half-baked 
lads who had failed to take the Redan were now high-class 
soldiers. Many of the older sergeants had rejoined. First 
of all they, the sergeant-majors and the adjutants had taken 
them in hand, with their battalion commanders and brigade 
majors to follow.^ Then the divisional Staffs had manoeuvred 


them, and by the spring those six infantry divisions and the 
cavalry brigade were the finest army that John Bull had ever 
had^ to his hand, and, what was more, that perverse always 
behindhand, individual now wanted to use it. He wanted to 


Th ® remember that this was a period of change in dress. 

the war in coatee and Albert shako. It concluded 

tuU dress loose and sloppy like the French. i a 
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see those hundred thousand odd Russians on the Belbec, chased 
out of the Crimea. He wanted to invade Circassia, and, as 
for Odessa, he would like to have seen that port also laid low. 

The French were not so warlike, and insistent boulevards 
were calling. The French Army, unlike the British, was un¬ 
accustomed to being away from Home too long. The French 
public was with them. The Emperor, however, was very 
definitely staunch, and stated openly that what his British 
Allies wanted, that he was prepared to do. The war lik e 
attitude of the British was not lost at Vienna, and considerably 
helped in the softening of any Russian ideas as to surrender. 

The now ill-found, but still determined,Russian Army would 
have been hunted to its death by the Allies had open manoeuvres 
started. God knows there were enough of those staunch patient 
muffin-caps dead to make a Tsarist holiday! and the British 
Army, while still anxious for an open campaign for its magnifi¬ 
cent divisions, had nothing but admiration for its adversaries. 

It was the British Army that fairly out-topped the rest of the 
Allies in the excellence of its marching organization, and its 
administrative services. Its cavalry and artillery, too, were 
splendidly horsed. The French, who had been so far ahead 
of us in these matters at the beginning of the campaign, were 
now far behind, and everything in the British camp was the 

admiration of all military beholders. 

Russian Staff officers in our lines during an armistice had 

exclaimed, ‘We heard you were prepared for three years’ more 
war ... we see that you are ready for twenty.’ And it was so, 
for where old farmer John is concerned the last shall often be 
the first; also, for some inscrutable reason. Providence, the 
cherub that sits up aloft, sees that John Bull, despite his folly 
and shortsightedness in peace, is somehow saved in war, and 
even at other times, of his folly. But-at a price. TWs 
phenomenon is one that endures even in our many chinoiseries 
to day. John Bull escapes, but pays 1 If so be we are the 
chosen people, it is well that we have also the deep cash reserve 
of our ancestors of Israel. And so, at last, with his fingers 
deep in his pockets, John brings his armies to perfection, 
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when a tenth of the expenditure at an earlier stage would 
have saved his army the misery, and himself the humiliation, 
of that terrible winter of 1854-55. 

The coming of the armistice, and the proclamation of peace 
on the 30th of March, left the British Commander-in-Chief with 
only the affair of evacuation before him and nothing to be done 
at the cannon’s mouth. It was the British rearguard who, in 
July, handed over Balaclava to a Russian party. The evacua¬ 
tion of stores, as well as captured ordnance, all of which was 
shared among the Allies was no light matter. Our sea-front 
esplanades still show the trophies. 

Soon after the fall of Sebastopol, General Simpson, who 
had felt the strain, and who had really never been up to the 
work, as he himself well knew, went Home. He was succeeded 
by Lieutenant-General Sir William Codrington, who had 
landed in September ’54, as a brigadier in the Light Division. 
There were several important changes. General Barnard 
succeeded to the post of Chief of the Staff. General Escourt, 
the distinguished Adjutant-General, who had been so specially 
tried during the ‘winter troubles,’ died of cholera. 

The Springtime Order of Battle 

The forces in the field waiting for peace, or for orders to 
attack General Gortschakoff’s army, were now very consider¬ 
able, and consisted of the following: 


BRITISH 


60,000 (of whom 44,500 were Infantry) 

7000 Transport Train 

6000 German or Swiss Legion 


General Sir William Codrington. 

Cavalry Division. Three brigades and three troops H.A. 
ist „ 

2nd „ 

3rd „ 

Light „ 

Highland ,, 

Mostly with ten battalions per division. 

The British sent 17 companies of the siege train Home when the 
aestruction of Sebastopol defences was complete. 
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FRENCH (about 100,000 men) • 

General P 61 issier. 

First Corps, General de Salles, 

Four divisions and a cavalry division. 

Second Corps, General Bosquet. 

Five divisions and a cavalry division. 

Army of Reserve. General Renault de St. Jean d’Angely. 

Two divisions, the Imperial Guard, two 
cavalry regiments. 

THE SARDINIANS (15,000). 

General de La Marmora. 

THE TURKS (30,000). 

Omar Pasha. 

The total number of Turks alone in the Crimea was 30,000, of 
whom perhaps half were with the force on the Chersonese and the 
Valley of the Crimea, till, in 1856, they were moved across to Batoum 
and Trebizond with the object of relieving Kars. 


The Armistice and the Terms of Peace 

While Sebastopol was being demolished, and the field 
armies were being polished, peace negotiations in Paris were 
in eager progress. Their vicissitudes and combinations we 
need not follow; suffice it to say that an armistice was declared 
at the end of February, and peace was proclaimed on the 30th 
of March. It is to be noted that England was on the side of 
moderate terms, and was largely responsible for inducing a 
modification of the French demands 


The following are the most important articles of the Treaty 
of Paris, signed by the representative of the Great Powers, at 
the end of the Crimean War: 

Art. VII. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, His Majesty the Emperor of 
All the Russias, and His Majesty the King of Sardima, delate the 
Sublime Porte admitted to participate in the advantages of the public 
law and system (concert) of Europe. Their Majestip engage each 
on his part to respect the independence and the territorial mtegnty 
of the Ottoman Empire; guarantee in common the strict observance 


1 Those who have seen the 1935 him. The Iron Duke, will have 
how the share of England in giving prostrate France moderate tems that 
would enable her to recover and preserve the balance of Europe is dramati- 

cally recalled to our memories. 
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of that engagement, and will, in consequence, consider any act 
tending to its violation as a question of general interest. 

Art, VJII, If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and 
one or more of the other signing Powers any misunderstanding which 
might endanger the maintenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte, 
and each of such Powers, before having recourse to the use of force, 
shall afford the other Contracting Parties the opportunity of pre¬ 
venting such an extremity by means of their mediation. 

Art, IX, His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, having, in his constant 
solicitude for the welfare of his subjects, issued a firman which, while 
ameliorating their conditions without distinction of religion or race, 
records his generous intentions towards the Christian population of 
his empire, and, wishing to give a further proof of his sentiments in 
that respect, ha^ resolved to communicate to the Contracting Parties 
the said firman, emanating spontaneously from his sovereign will. 

The contracting Powers recognize the high value of this communica¬ 
tion. It is clearly understood that it cannot, in any case, give to the 
said Powers the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, in 
the relations of His Majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the 
internal administration of his empire. 

Art, XI, The Black Sea is neutralized; its waters and its ports 
thrown open to the mercantile marine of every nation, are formally 
and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of war, either of the Powers 
possessing its coasts, or of any other Power, with the exceptions 
mentioned in Articles XIV and XIX of the present Treaty. 

Art, XIII, The Black Sea, being neutralized according to the terms 
of Article XI, the maintenance or establishment upon its coast of 
military marine arsenals becomes alike unnecessary and purposeless; 
in consequence His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias and His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan engage not to establish or to maintain 
upon that coast any military — maritime arsenal. 

Art, XXII, The Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia shall 
continue to enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte, and under the 
guarantee of the Contracting Powers, the privileges and immunities 
of which they are in possession. No exclusive protection shall be 
exercised over them by any of the guaranteeing Powers. There shall 
be no separate right of interference in their internal affairs. 

Art, XXVIII, The Principality of Servia shall continue to hold 
of the Sublime Porte, in conformity with the Imperial Hatis which 
fix and determine its rights and immunities, placed henceforward 
under the collective guarantee of the Contracting Powers. 

In consequence the said Principality shall preserve its independent 
and national administration, as well full liberty of worship, of legisla¬ 
tion, of commerce, and of navigation. 

Art, XXIX, The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipu¬ 
lated by anterior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention 

take place in Servia without previous agreement between the 
High Contracting Powers. 
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The Repudiation of i 8 yo and its lessons 

But it is one thing to make peace treaties, and quite another 
to get them kept for long by the vanquished, as the foolish folk 
at Versailles in 1919 should have remembered. In 1870 
Russia repudiated her undertaking re armaments in the Black 
Sea, in a manner best explained by reproducing the British 
Foreign Minister’s letter to the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. 


Earl Granville to Sir A. Buchanan. 

Foreign Office, 

November lo, 1870. 

Sir, - Baron Brunnow made to me yesterday the communication 
respecting the Convention between the Emperor of Russia and the 
Sultan, limiting their naval forces in the Black Sea, signed at Paris 
on the 30th of March, 1856, to which you allude in your telegram of 
yesterday afternoon. 

In my despatch of yesterday I gave you an account of what passed 
between us, and I now propose to observe upon Prince Gortschakoff’s 
despatches of the 19th and 20th ult., communicated to me by the 
Russian Ambassador on that occasion. 

Prince Gortschakoff declares, on the part of His Imperial Majesty, 
that the Treaty of 1856 has been infringed in various respects to the 
prejudice of Russia, and more especially in the case of Principalities, 
against the explicit protest of his representative, and that, in conse¬ 
quence of these infractions, Russia is entitled to renounce those 
stipulations of the Treaty which directly touch her interests. 

It is then announced that she will no longer be bound by the 
Treaties which restrict her rights of Sovereignty in the Black Sea. 

We have here an allegation that certain facts have occurred which, 
in the judgment of Russia, are at variance with certain stipulations of 
the Treaty, and the assumption is made that Russia, upon the strength 
of her own judgment as to the character of those facts, is entitled to 
release herself from certain other stipulations of that instrument. 

The assumption is limited in its practical application to some of 
the provisions of the Treaty, but the assumption of a right to renounce 
one of the terms involves the assumption of a right to renounce the 

whole. 

This statement is wholly independent of the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness, on its own merits, of the desire of Russia to be 
released from the observations of the stipulation of the Treaty of 1850 
respecting the Black Sea. 

For the question is, in whose hand lies the power of releasing one 
or more of the parties from all or any of these stipulations ? 
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It has always been held that the right belongs only to the Govern¬ 
ments who have been parties to the original instrument. 

The despatches of Prince Gortschakoff appear to assume that any 
one of the Powers who have signed the engagement may allege that 
occvirrences have taken place which in its opinion are at variance with 
the provisions of the Treaty; and, although this view is not shared 
nor admitted by the co-signatory Powers, may found upon that alle¬ 
gation, not a request to those Governments for the consideration of 
the case, but an announcement to them that it has emancipated itself, 
or holds itself emancipated, from any stipulations of the Treaty which 
it thinks fit to disprove. Yet it is quite evident that the effect of 
such doctrine and of any proceeding which, with or without avowal, 
is founded upon it, is to bring the entire authority and efficacy of 
Treaties under the discretionary control of each one of the Powers 
who may have signed them; the result of which would be the entire 
destruction of Treaties in their essence. For whereas their whole 
object is to bind Powers one to another, and for this purpose each one 
of the parties surrenders a portion of its free agency, by the doctrine 
and proceeding now in question one of the parties, in its separate 
and individual capacity, may bring back the entire subject into its 
own control, and remains bound only to itself. 

Accordingly, Prince Gortschakoff has announced in these despatches 
the intention of Russia to observe certain of the provisions of the 
Treaty. However satisfactory this may be in itself, it is obviously 
an expression of the free will of that Power, which it might at any time 
alter or withdraw; and in this it is thus open to the same objections as 
the other portions of the communications, because it implies the right 
of Russia to annul the Treaty on the ground of allegations of which 
she constitutes herself the only judge. 

The question therefore arises not whether any desire expressed by 
Russia ought to be carefully examined in a friendly spirit by the 
co-signatory Powers, but whether they are to accept from her the 
announcement that, by her own act, without any consent from them, 
she has released herself from a solemn covenant. 

I need scarcely say that Her Majesty^s Government have received 
this communication with deep regret, because it opens a discussion 
which might unsettle the cordial understanding it has been their 
earnest endeavour to maintain with the Russian Empire; and for the 
above-mentioned reasons it is impossible for Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to give any sanction, on their part, to the course announced by 
Prince Gortschakoff. 

If, instead of such a declaration, the Russian Government had 
addressed Her Majesty's Government and the other Powers who 
are parties to the Treaty of 1856, and had proposed for considera¬ 
tion with them whether an^hing has occurred which could be 
held to amount to an infraction of the Treaty, or whether there is 
an^^hing in the terms which from altered circumstances, presses 
undue severity upon Russia, or which in the course of events, 
had^ become unnecessary for the due protection of Turkey, Her 
Majesty s Government would not have refused to examine the 
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question in concert with the co-signatories to the Treaty. Whatever 
nught have been the result of such communications, a risk of future 
complications and a very dangerous precedent as to the validity of 
international obligations would have been avoided. ^ 

I am, etc., ► 

{Signed) Granvillb 

PS. - You will read and give a copy of this despatch to Prince 
Gortschakoff. 


The upshot of it all vi^as, however, that the Powers accepted 
the slap in the face proposed by Russia, and the main points 
gained by the Russian War of 1854-56 were let go. Presum¬ 
ably the points at issue were not worth the possibility of another 
war. Treaty-makers who are wise do not embody in their 
treaties with the vanquished conditions that can easily be 
abrogated. Nevertheless the Crimea War did keep Europe 
free of more serious Russian interference for close on a genera¬ 
tion, and during that time the whole condition of the world 
changed. 


Retrospect 

In closing the story of the Eastern campaign of 1854-56, as 
viewed through the distance of eighty years, when the desks 
of the dead have given up their secrets, certain points seem to 
stand out for our enlightenment. 

They may perhaps be summed up as follows: 

The Nation 

That the pre-war diplomacy was clumsy-but Russia intended 
to overcome and dismember Turkey, if not on one excuse or 
through one device, then on some other, even as the late Mr 
iEsop would show us in his fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. 
That Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, however intransigent (as 
some would have it) after his forty years of power, knew very 
well what he was about, in the interests of Britain and Turkey, 
and the foiling of the Tsar. That Great Britain was tired of 
peace at any price, and, led by Mr. Delane of The Times, 
remembered she was once a military power, out to see the 
right done, and scraps of paper made good. 
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The Government and 'The Times' 

That our Government was entirely ignorant of what war 
postulated in the way of preparation, and that Mr. Delane was 
worse. He, having his public by the nose, did not find out 
what was wanted and insist on preparation, and was therefore 
the leading factor in the misery and humiliation of our first 
winter, and our unorganized hospitals. 

The Horse Guards. 

That Lord Hardinge, the Commander-in-Chief, should 
have insisted on the formation of the ancillary services for 
war, having many months in which to do so, and further should 
have so forcibly reminded Mr. Herbert of his responsibility 
in re hospitals, that there should have been no need of the 
hurried Florence Nightingale mission or The Times Relief 
Fund. Further he should have insisted on Lord Raglan’s 
demand for a transport corps and Mr. Filder’s request for 
baled hay being acceded to. 

Lord Raglan 

That Lord Raglan was a man of rare presence and know¬ 
ledge, and perhaps the only soldier in England, other than 
Lord Hardinge, capable of the peculiar task before the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force (to use a modern phrase). That the very want 
of military organization at Home during the forty years’ peace 
prevented him acquiring practical tactical experience, but that 
he showed, when all things are considered, remarkably little 
ill effects therefrom. The burden of St. Arnaud, Louis 
Napoleon, and the chivalrous, if ineffective, Canrobert, was 
enough to break any back. It is not uninteresting to ask our¬ 
selves what would have been the course of the camapign in 

October and November ’54 had Prissier succeeded to St. 
Amaud. 

The Complete Failure in Preparation 

The complete failure, as has been recorded, of any authority 
to make any preparation in war organization during the ample 
months of waiting, is the marvel of the period. To that must 

Rp 
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be added the dumping of the expedition at Vama to march 
to the Danube, without any attempt to organize a disciplined 
transport corps (as distinct from the hurried buying of in¬ 
efficient animals, without equipment or supervisory personnel). 
Again, the failure to provide that large number of officers 
needed for miscellaneous duties on the line of communication, 
leaving such to be found by the taking of regimental officers 
from their units, is an equally clear sign of War Office or Horse 
Guards inability to envisage the problem. 


The Actual Expedition to the Crimea 

The expedition to the Crimea, we have seen, was concerned 
only as a coup de main, and as such accepted by Lord Raglan, 
to whose decision the -French were to bow. The want of 
transport was to a certain extent minimized by this conception, 
as the troops and their shipping were to be in close touch. 

The Autumn Campaign 

We have seen emphasized the interesting fact that the three 
open battles were largely fought by the British, the French, 
even at Inkerman, taking a secondary role, while the siege of 
1855, and capture of Sebastopol, on the other hand, were 

largely the work of the French. 

We should note that the Alma was a sturdy British victory, 
bringing great credit on troops that had not seen war and who 
had never been tactically exercised, but that the Staff work of 
brigades and divisions for the same reason-want of tactical 
exercise - made for unnecessary loss, and should, in any case, 
have been better. At Balaclava, a coup manqui on the part of 
the Russians, the trivial incident of the famous charge of the 
Light Brigade, well-balanced by the successful exploit of the 
Heavies, were the only important features - the ‘thin red line’ 
being a Press ‘stunt.’ We should note that the cavalry com¬ 
mander, Lord Lucan, generally was very much alert that day 
from before dawn. We should also note that it, httle Inker- 
man, and Inkerman itself were the result of the first bombard¬ 
ment which showed how dire was Sebastopol’s need for relief. 
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The great point to notice, and to take satisfaction over, in 
the opening days in the Crimea, is the remarkable way - the 
coup de main having been discarded - in which the great siege 
trains were got on shore and on to the Chersonese, and the 
parallels and siege batteries erected, so that the first great 
bombardment, on a scale hitherto unseen in war, took place 
within three weeks of the landing on the other coast. Further, 
had not the explosion in the French lines put our Allies ‘off 
their game,’ there is every reason to believe that a successful 
assault even more effective than the coup de main would have 
been made. It may be said that despite the clumsy comfort¬ 
less nature of much of our earlier Staff work, so far as lesser 
amenities and conveniences of the troops went, the grand 
results attained up to the day of the bombardment of the 9th 
and loth of October were a military feat worthy of all praise 
and all commemoration. 

Of Inkerman itself we should note how it was a battle of 
units and fragments in which the British Army excelled itself 
in devotion, and that, given the circumstances, the only criticism 
that history can pass is the almost complete failure of the and 
Division, charged, be it remembered, with the defence of the 
flank from the Russian field army, to in any way make itself 
secure by trench and ahattis> The main tactical incidents 
to notice are Cathcart’s flank attack, and the astounding effect 
of the arrival of but two accurate long-ranging 18-pounder 
guns of heavy metal which played a devastating game of 
ninepins, against the great lines of Russian guns. We may 
also note that the arrival of the French had the winning effect, 
though they came late, through our own fault, and were sticky 
in entering the scrimmage, perhaps because they had no wish 
to lose themselves in the terrible dog-fights they saw in pro¬ 
gress. It is interesting to note how Lord Raglan and General 

Canrobert stood side by side on the Home Ridge in close 
camaraderie. 


also^c^n^H f ^ f the excuse is herein explamed, that this division was 

Headquarters may have failed to see where urgency was greatest. 
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It is also of interest to remember that, Inkerman over, the 
fine autumn weather returned for a few days and the British 
Army shook itself out gaily, despite its terrible losses of seniors 
and the confusion in which the scrimmage had left it. Of 
the gallantry of the Russian masses too much cannot be said, 
but of their leaders’ tactical acumen, history may be silent. 

The Winter Troubles 

We can see clearly that the winter in itself was not par¬ 
ticularly severe, but that the unprecedented blizzard was 
responsible for the worst part of the hardships and miseries 
of the troops, fodder, warm clothing, comforts, hospital stores, 
and drugs, having been lost in the twenty-one shipwrecked 
store-ships. Also we know that many of the miseries were due 
to the want of roads and transport; that the want of roads was 
due to the need for all transport and labour to be used in getting 
ready for the bombardment, which was to see them away before 
the winter, and before roads would be needed; that the refusal 
to give Lord Raglan his proper transport corps was a secondary 
cause, but that, owing to the Treasury’s failure to comply 
with Mr. Filder’s demand for baled hay, the transport would 
have died even had it been provided. Was ever such a house 
built by Jack in his folly ? 

We see that the transport of shot and shell prevented the 
transport of rations to the Upland to form local supply ‘dumps.’ 

The Scutari Scandals 

These, we see, were due entirely to the failure of Mr. 
Secretary-at-War Herbert to organize reception hospitals 
behind the front, added to the initial absence of any hospital 
organization or corps in the Army. We see that poor Miss 
Nightingale was hurried out when it was too late, to endure 
the many weeks of misery that was induced by the congestion 
after Inkerman and the blizzard, before the new measures 
and her power and knowledge could work its results. As 
just said, had Mr. Herbert thought of his duty when the force 
landed in the Crimea even, there would have been time. Had 
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Miss Nightingale had six weeks of work prior to the spate, all 
would have been well. There is nothing more to be said, 
and, if there be a purgatory for Ministers who let their country 
down, the unfortunate Mr. Herbert must have had, and may 
still be having, a remarkably bad time — but among a goodly 
company. 


The Great Siege 

We have seen how, despite their winter troubles, the grim 
skeletons that were once the British army, infantry and artillery, 
stuck to their waterlogged and often ice-bound trenches, with 
hardly any relief, till Sergeant Death called, ‘Pile your arms’; 
how the French were saved because of their numbers, which 
gave the men fair rest from trench guard, and because of their 
more accessible bases; how in the early months of the year, 
while gunner and sapper pushed their siege works, the French 
Commander-in-Chief was hypnotized by the Emperor, and 
sabotaged the efforts of his Ally and of his own army. Then 
we have seen Pelissier ^ take the helm and press for the common 
end, and how he suffered great losses in storming the White 
Works and the Mamelon and in trying to take the Malakoff; 
and how, once again, after the last bombardment it was the 
French, with their man power and great weight of guns, that 
took Sebastopol. The siege was really, so far as fighting went, 
if not planning, a French siege. 

We should also record, through the perspective glasses, 
that there was no need to stand for long in a white sheet, as 
was the fashion in the past, for our failures at the Redan. The 
soil in front, which prevented closer sapping, added to the 
flanking power of the Russian batteries, made its assault a 
task that was, at any rate on the i8th of June, almost impos¬ 
sible. For the second failure we may take the blame of faulty 
Staff work and bad co-ordination, but even then the difficulties 
of approach mitigate the humiliation. We should note, too, 
how, without the powerful British guns in the centre, firing 
all ways, the French could not have done their part. 

1 Very properly created Due de Malakoff, G.C.B. 
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One point for our edification and instruction in r^.ture may 

well be re-dwelt on, and that is the want of co-or<ffiiation of 

arms and forces in our siege work, referred to herein. Full 

co-ordination in military work is in many ways a modem 
product. 

The Changed Scene in 1855 

However scathing have been the records and the denounce¬ 
ments of 1854, the acts of 1855 bear a very different aspect. 
Except where want of knowledge made unnecessary or redun¬ 
dant services, the reform of the British Army in the field was 
perhaps the most complete ever yet known. Those concerned, 
both Ministerial and military, deserve the greatest credit for 
their efforts, when once aroused. That some of the doings 
are worthy of amusement, the quotations from ‘Billy’ Russell, 
given herein, bear testimony, but those are only the lesser 
wrinkles on the surface. John Bull paid up handsomely, 
and good use was made of his readiness, till, as explained, by 
1856 the British Army stood the best equipped and prepared 
on the Continent. It may also here be said that the lessons 
in war administration, thus learnt, were never entirely forgotten. 


Vale 

With the foregoing risumi of some of the salient points of 
this drama, which is still remembered in the homes of England, 
we may let the shades we have called forth as our remembrancers 
and instructors pass again to the Valhalla of our race from 
whence they have been rudely summoned - stately Lord 
Raglan, with his empty Waterloo sleeve, a faithful servant of 
the State; the divisional commanders who struggled so with 
difficulties and fought Inkerman and the Alma for our glory; 
those stout regimental officers from England’s country houses - 
Yea and Hedley Vicars, and countless others; those staunch 
sergeants who held the companies together, the gaunt stately 
soldiers of the trenches, who died to make holiday for in¬ 
competent Ministries; Lord Cardigan in all his bravery, who 
starts the death ride to the simple order, ‘The Brigade will 
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advance’; Billy Russell, the father of war correspondents, 
eager for a yarn, and with a leg that asked to be pulled; Florence 
Nightingale in the glory of her work, and in the net of a situa¬ 
tion to which, for a while, she had been sent too late - ‘ they 
shall be Mine said the Lord of Hosts,’ as they are ours for all 
time: a story of tragedy, and of glory, too often, as has been 
reiterated, misunderstood in its true perspective. 

We may here, too, recall that that army was not to rest on 
its laurels. It returned, to be, of course, scythed by my Lords 
of the Treasury, hastily to be re-raised and hurried to India, 
there to perish so many who survived the trenches, in suppress¬ 
ing that summer madness, the Mutiny of the Bengal Army. 
For the British Army is never at rest. 

Let us glance, too, at the bemedalments, which mean so 
much to soldiers, whereby the cunning of the State pays for 
services beyond price by a pennyworth of bronze, or two-bobs’ 
worth of silver. The Victoria Cross owes its inception to the 
desire of Crown and people to honour courage and sacrifice 
in this comparison. The war was rewarded by the country 
with its own medal and five clasps or bars — the ribbon pale 
blue with a yellow edge, three clasps for the open battles of the 
first autumn, one for the taking of Sebastopol, and the fifth, 
largely for the sake of the Navy, Azoff. 

The French Midaille Militaire was distributed to some of the 
distinguished among the rank and file. A few crosses of the 
Ligion d'Honneury in its various grades, to officers — sometimes 
to the wrong ones. Also various grades of the Mejidieh and 
Osmanieh, the two Turkish orders which have been made 
familiar to us later by our connection with Egypt. Everyone 
also received the Turkish war medal, with the Mejidieh ribbon, 
pink with a green edge. There is an interesting item in connec¬ 
tion with each design. On the reverse is a trophy of arms, with 
the flags of the Allies flying atop. The medal had several dies, 
by which the troops of each country were to receive a medal 
in which their own flag flew on the right of the Turkish one. 
Unfortunately, when it came to the issue, muddle arose in so 
intricate a matter, and many folk received a medal in which the 
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flag of some country other than their own ^ flew in the place of 

honour next the Crescent and Star - which did not matter one 

jot or one tittle ! But if you examine any Turkish war medal 

for the Crimea in some medallist’s tray in London, you will 
notice the varying position of the flags. 

The Sardinian war medal was issued, also, to a few recipients 
- chiefly those who had had dealings with that force. 

The issue of a special medal, with the yellow ribbon and blue 
edges, to those who took part in the expedition to the Baltic, 
has been already mentioned. It may be added that during the 

World War a British officer in khaki, with the Crimean ribbons, 
was to be seen crossing to France. ’ 

If you go into the Great Hall of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea 
you will see many a Crimea medal in the medal cases alongside 
the Peninsula and ^Vaterloo, and then perhaps you will notice 
the beauty of the curved bars for Alma, etc. Yet when those 
appeared it pleased the public to scoff, and a cartoon in Punch 
showed them hanging on wine decanters, as labels for sherry, 
etc. - unnecessary, since they are singularly graceful! 


The last lad to come out in time for the clasp of Sebastopol 
has now piled his arms - not even at Chelsea are those blue and 
pink ribbons to be seen, and we who heard it all from our fathers 
are going down the slope.^ 

French Emperor and Russian Tsar show dim through the 
mists of time. The memorials of the Allies crumble on the 
Crimean Chersonese, and the great Russian ‘Grave of a 
hundred thousand’ is forgotten — the graves of those for_ one of 
whom it has been written ages before — 

Qui ante diem periit, sed miles, sed pro patria. 


^ Usually the Sardinian. 

2 Save that in 1935, Colonel Crompton, aged 90, who was a middy of eleven 
with the fleet, later going to Harrow with a Crimean medal, and Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean, aged 100, who rode in this ‘ Charge ’ with the 13th Light Dragoons, 
are still with us, and a sailor once ‘Boy Young.’ 
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Balaclava, 147 
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Churches, 4, 6; and ‘Sick Man,’ 5; 
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of, 173 

Turkish Army, modernising of, 3 

Turkish medal for the Crimea, 247 
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peror, 201-2 
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as base, 34; Allied troops at, 36—8 
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man, 138 
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Wellington, Duke of, 22, 24, 47, 62 
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French, 191 

Williams, General Fenwick, at Kars, 
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Winter troubles, the, 146-51 • 
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Wyndham, Colonel, at Redan, 208 
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